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August  3,  1998  —  Portl  and,  Oregon 


Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 


Vi.  s 


Lot 


Price 


Lot 


Price 


Lot 


Price 


Lot 


Price 


Lot 


Price 


Lot 


Price 


Lot 


Price 


Lot 


Price 


1 

4600.00 

17 

17250.00 

2 

9775.00 

18 

4830.00 

3 

3565.00 

19 

5175.00 

4 

6037.50 

20 

24150.00 

5 

3105.00 

21 

12650.00 

6 

1610.00 

22 

8740.00 

7 

2185.00 

23 

8625.00 

8 

2300.00 

24 

25300.00 

9 

5290.00 

25 

14375.00 

10 

3680.00 

27 

2530.00 

11 

4830.00 

28 

3680.00 

12 

4370.00 

29 

3105.00 

13 

2127.50 

31 

4140.00 

14 

2300.00 

32 

747.50 

15 

3565.00 

33 

2300.00 

34 

3450.00 

50 

1840.00 

35 

1897.50 

51 

3220.00 

37 

3450.00 

52 

2300.00 

38 

1380.00 

53 

1955.00 

39 

2990.00 

54 

5290.00 

40 

2185.00 

55 

4140.00 

41 

2070.00 

56 

14950.00 

42 

2530.00 

57 

7762.50 

43 

575.00 

59 

8337.50 

44 

5060.00 

60 

3220.00 

45 

2070.00 

61 

3105.00 

46 

9200.00 

62 

3565.00 

47 

3680.00 

63 

2415.00 

48 

2875.00 

64 

5750.00 

49 

1840.00 

65 

1725.00 

66 

25300.00 

85 

71250.00 

67 

2990.00 

87 

34500.00 

70 

1840.00 

88 

112500.00 

71 

2070.00 

90 

4830.00 

72 

18400.00 

95 

17250.00 

73 

14950.00 

98 

3680.00 

74 

2817.50 

99 

1725.00 

76 

4830.00 

100 

3565.00 

77 

4255.00 

101 

5520.00 

78 

3680.00 

102 

48300.00 

79 

6037.50 

103 

7475.00 

80 

12650.00 

104 

9200.00 

81 

3680.00 

105 

3680.00 

83 

31050.00 

107 

18400.00 

84 

2530.00 

109 

8625.00 

110 

14950.00 

133 

8337.50 

111 

2070.00 

134 

5520.00 

112 

1725.00 

135 

1380.00 

114 

1265.00 

136 

10350.00 

115 

8050.00 

137 

4485.00 

116 

2300.00 

141 

8912.50 

117 

3450.00 

142 

9775.00 

118 

6670.00 

143 

1840.00 

119 

1725.00 

144 

12650.00 

120 

1265.00 

145 

2415.00 

124 

43700.00 

146 

747.50 

125 

11500.00 

148 

20700.00 

127 

13800.00 

149 

6612.50 

129 

13800.00 

150 

2415.00 

131 

8625.00 

154 

2530.00 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena  ♦  Box  1224  ♦  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 

PRICES  REALIZED 


1800  MS-65  half  dime 
realized  $34,500 


Rarities 


1918-D  FB  Mercury 
dime  realized  $43,700 


1856  Proof-64  Flying 
Eagle  cent  realized 
$12,650 


Sale 

August  3,  1998 


1848  CAL.  quarter 
eagle  realized 
$156,500 


1870-CC  double  eagle 
realized  $96,000 


1900  Lafayette 
dollar  realized  $27,600 


1877  Helmeted  Head 
pattern  50<t 
realized  $28, 750 


Prices  realized  include  the  buyer’s  fee- 


-Lots  omitted  represent  unsold  lots  known  to  us  as  of  the  sale  date. 
—  1  — 


Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

155 

27600.00 

230 

1840.00 

303 

4025.00 

349 

5750.00 

395 

2300.00 

443 

3450.00 

1032 

805.00 

2048 

1840.00 

156 

50600.00 

231 

4485.00 

304 

5060.00 

350 

6325.00 

397 

9775.00 

444 

10925.00 

1033 

5520.00 

2049 

3105.00 

157 

2530.00 

232 

2185.00 

305 

5750.00 

352 

3910.00 

398 

4830.00 

445 

23000.00 

1034 

1495.00 

2050 

1265.00 

158 

35650.00 

233 

805.00 

306 

2645.00 

353 

2875.00 

399 

9487.50 

446 

6037.50 

1035 

1955.00 

2052 

8337.50 

159 

3565.00 

235 

1265.00 

307 

5750.00 

354 

9487.50 

400 

8912.50 

447 

7187.50 

1036 

1380.00 

2053 

4485.00 

161 

8050.00 

236 

26450.00 

308 

13800.00 

356 

11500.00 

401 

6325.00 

448 

4600.00 

1037 

1610.00 

2055 

2645.00 

162 

2415.00 

237 

1035.00 

309 

3105.00 

357 

16100.00 

402 

5635.00 

449 

3450.00 

1038 

1380.00 

2056 

1495.00 

163 

1380.00 

238 

20700.00 

310 

3277.50 

358 

8050.00 

403 

3680.00 

450 

4025.00 

1039 

805.00 

2057 

1265.00 

164 

1495.00 

239 

5520.00 

311 

8050.00 

359 

2645.00 

404 

25300.00 

451 

2415.00 

1040 

2415.00 

2058 

2070.00 

165 

19550.00 

240 

3220.00 

312 

2530.00 

360 

9200.00 

405 

9775.00 

452 

6612.50 

1041 

546.25 

2059 

2760.00 

166 

2300.00 

241 

4715.00 

313 

43700.00 

361 

13225.00 

406 

3565.00 

1001 

4140.00 

1042 

6612.50 

2060 

5520.00 

167 

2300.00 

242 

13800.00 

314 

5750.00 

362 

3450.00 

407 

36800.00 

1002 

27600.00 

1043 

862.50 

2061 

1955.00 

168 

4715.00 

243 

4370.00 

315 

5520.00 

364 

12650.00 

408 

36800.00 

1003 

4830.00 

1044 

575.00 

2062 

3450.00 

169 

6612.50 

244 

2760.00 

316 

6670.00 

366 

96000.00 

409 

29900.00 

1004 

1265.00 

1045 

6037.50 

2063 

2760.00 

170 

8050.00 

245 

2415.00 

318 

4600.00 

367 

13800.00 

410 

2990.00 

1005 

1840.00 

1046 

1955.00 

2064 

2530.00 

172 

2645.00 

246 

11500.00 

319 

5520.00 

368 

10350.00 

412 

20700.00 

1006 

5060.00 

1047 

1035.00 

2065 

1610.00 

173 

8050.00 

247 

6037.50 

320 

2645.00 

369 

11500.00 

413 

18400.00 

1007 

7475.00 

1048 

632.50 

2066 

2300.00 

174 

20700.00 

248 

8050.00 

322 

3220.00 

370 

1495.00 

414 

25300.00 

1008 

1035.00 

1049 

2012.50 

2067 

2070.00 

175 

2760.00 

249 

2300.00 

323 

2530.00 

371 

13225.00 

416 

12650.00 

1009 

1725.00 

1050 

1495.00 

2068 

2990.00 

177 

2070.00 

251 

3795.00 

325 

8912.50 

372 

1495.00 

418 

10350.00 

1010 

1380.00 

2001 

1552.50 

2069 

1840.00 

178 

1495.00 

252 

3795.00 

326 

13225.00 

373 

4830.00 

419 

161.00 

1011 

2300.00 

2002 

2645.00 

2070 

4025.00 

181 

115250.00 

253 

6900.00 

327 

4600.00 

374 

2530.00 

420 

299.00 

1012 

12650.00 

2004 

7187.50 

2071 

4370.00 

182 

85000.00 

254 

6037.50 

328 

7187.50 

375 

8337.50 

421 

2300.00 

1013 

529.00 

2005 

4485.00 

2072 

26450.00 

183 

13512.50 

256 

5290.00 

329 

4140.00 

376 

7590.00 

422 

33350.00 

1014 

1840.00 

2006 

2875.00 

2073 

25300.00 

186 

2875.00 

258 

4025.00 

331 

6900.00 

377 

4025.00 

423 

28750.00 

1015 

1725.00 

2007 

3795.00 

2074 

13800.00 

189 

6037.50 

261 

2875.00 

332 

3220.00 

378 

1380.00 

424 

5290.00 

1016 

3335.00 

2008 

2875.00 

2075 

18400.00 

190 

4830.00 

262 

18975.00 

333 

5290.00 

379 

8740.00 

426 

805.00 

1017 

1092.50 

2010 

4255.00 

2076 

13800.00 

191 

20700.00 

263 

2098.75 

334 

6037.50 

380 

1265.00 

427 

1265.00 

1018 

17250.00 

2011 

5520.00 

2077 

21850.00 

192 

5060.00 

264 

3220.00 

335 

17250.00 

381 

1380.00 

428 

3105.00 

1019 

2415.00 

2012 

2875.00 

2078 

17825.00 

193 

9775.00 

265 

1610.00 

336 

4140.00 

382 

6612.50 

429 

21850.00 

1020 

9200.00 

2013 

3450.00 

2079 

23000.00 

194 

8337.50 

266 

1840.00 

337 

7187.50 

383 

2300.00 

430 

19550.00 

1021 

9200.00 

2014 

2990.00 

2080 

13800.00 

197 

1782.50 

267 

3680.00 

339 

10637.50 

384 

5290.00 

431 

747.50 

1022 

4600.00 

2015 

2990.00 

2081 

13800.00 

198 

5750.00 

270 

3565.00 

340 

6670.00 

385 

20700.00 

433 

28750.00 

1023 

661.25 

2016 

3335.00 

2082 

12650.00 

199 

1725.00 

271 

2185.00 

341 

16100.00 

386 

2990.00 

434 

5750.00 

1024 

1955.00 

2019 

4485.00 

2083 

13800.00 

201 

5290.00 

273 

3450.00 

342 

4255.00 

387 

1092.50 

435 

3795.00 

1025 

2300.00 

2020 

3565.00 

2084 

12650.00 

203 

18400.00 

274 

5750.00 

343 

6440.00 

388 

20700.00 

436 

19550.00 

1026 

2875.00 

2021 

4255.00 

2085 

16100.00 

204 

3910.00 

275 

4140.00 

344 

2645.00 

389 

12650.00 

437 

17250.00 

1027 

690.00 

2022 

2070.00 

2086 

12650.00 

205 

1150.00 

276 

7187.50 

345 

7475.00 

390 

6900.00 

438 

7935.00 

1028 

460.00 

2023 

2185.00 

2087 

10350.00 

206 

1035.00 

277 

14950.00 

346 

4830.00 

391 

6900.00 

439 

3680.00 

1029 

3450.00 

2024 

1725.00 

2088 

14950.00 

207 

2990.00 

278 

2185.00 

347 

3910.00 

393 

4485.00 

440 

9775.00 

1030 

6612.50 

2025 

2300.00 

2089 

28750.00 

208 

8337.50 

279 

36800.00 

9200.00 

348 

5520.00 

394 

19550.00 

441 

14375.00 

1031 

7762.50 

2026 

4140.00 

2090 

10350.00 

ZUy 

l^oU.UU 

zoU 

2027 

5060.00 

2091 

13800.00 

211 

3105.00 

281 

2185.00 

BOWERS  AND  MERENA 

2028 

3220.00 

2092 

9775.00 

212 

213 

1610.00 

5635.00 

282 

284 

3105.00 

23575.00 

AUCTION  SCHEDULE 

2032 

2033 

6325.00 

4485.00 

2093 

2094 

14950.00 

9200.00 

214 

2990.00 

286 

19550.00 

2035 

17250.00 

2095 

17250.00 

216 

6612.50 

288 

5290.00 

September  14-15,  1998  — 

New  York  City 

2036 

10925.00 

2096 

9775.00 

217 

219 

220 

221 

1725.00 

12650.00 

4140.00 

66300.00 

289 

290 

291 

292 

6612.50 

2185.00 

156500.00 

4025.00 

November  12-14,  1998 —  Baltimore,  Maryland 

In  conjunction  with  the  Suburban  Washington/Baltimore  Convention 
Now  Accepting  Consignments 

2037 

2038 

2039 

2040 

12650.00 

4830.00 

1955.00 

2875.00 

2098 

2099 

2100 

2102 

8337.50 

16100.00 

40250.00 

7762.50 

222 

2645.00 

294 

2415.00 

January  6 

1999- 

-  Orlando,  Florida 

2041 

2415.00 

2103 

3910.00 

224 

2415.00 

297 

4025.00 

I  he  Rarities  Sale 

2042 

1955.00 

2104 

12075.00 

225 

1035.00 

298 

2472.50 

Now  Accepting  Consignments 

2043 

1955.00 

2107 

4140.00 

226 

4140.00 

299 

2875.00 

2044 

1495.00 

2108 

1  |‘)S0  ()() 

227 

2990.00 

300 

6037.50 

March  18-20 

1999— 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

2045 

1 840.00 

2110 

6325  00 

228 

2415.00 

301 

8625.00 

In  conjunction  with  the  Suburban  Washington/Baltimore  C( 

invention 

2046 

2415.00 

2112 

2113 

6125  00 

229 

2645.00 

302 

16100.00 

Now  Accepting  Consignments 

2047 

6612.50 

6612.50 

Price*  realized  include  the  buyer’s  fee — I.ots  omitted  represent  unsold  lots  known  to  us  as  of  the  sale  date. 
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Lot  2078 


AUGUST  3, 1998 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 

Box  1224  •  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894  •  800-458-4646  •  In  NH:  569-5095  •  FAX:  603-569-5319 


Photographs  hy  Doug  Plasencia 


About  the  Cover 

Sketch  of  gold  diggings  on  the  Mokelumne  River,  California,  taken  from  life. 
Engraving  by  Ad.  Rottmann.  Published  by  Herrmann  J.  Meyer,  New  York  City,  circa  1850s. 
Coins  illustrated  are  specimens  from  the  present  Rarities  Sale. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE: 

The  BUYER’S  premium  has  been  changed  to  1 5%  for  all  lots  realizing  a  hammer  price  of 
$50,000.00  or  less.  For  lots  realizing  over  $50,000.00  we  will  charge  a  variable  rate 
of  15%  on  the  first  $50,000.00  and  10%  on  any  amounts  in  excess  of  $50,000.00. 

See  #2  in  our  Terms  of  Sale  on  page  15. 


Copyright  1998  hy  Auctions  hy  Bowers  anti  Mcrcna,  Inc.  All  rights 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Bridges  Ballroom,  Portland  Conference  Center 

Monday  morning,  august  3. 10:00  AM  Sharp 


Around  noon  we  will  break  for  a  buffet  lunch  then  resume  the  sale. 


Auction  Location 

Bridges  Ballroom,  Portland  Conference  Center,  300  N.E.  Multnomah  St., 
Portland,  Oregon 
Telephone  (503)  239-9921 


Jbr  VIEWING 

The  Marquam  Room,  Portland  Conference  Center 

Saturday.  August  1 

11:00  AM -7:00  PM 

Sunday.  August  2 

9:00  AM  -  1:00  PM  ♦  2:00  PM  -  7:00  PM 


Jbi  PICK-UP 

The  Marquam  Room,  Portland  Conference  Center 

Monday  afternoon.  Ai  jc.i  ist  3 

Approximately  45  minutes  after  the  sale  for  one  hour 

Tuesday.  August  4 

9:00  AM  -  10:30  AM 

PNG  Day,  Table  418,  Oregon  Convention  Center 

Helpful  Suggestions  &  Information: _ 

We  strongly  recommend  that  our  clients  who  intend  to  view  a  large  portion  of  the 
sale,  plan  to  do  so  as  early  in  the  lot  viewing  schedule  as  possible. 

Prices  Realized:  For  prices  realized  after  the  sale,  call  (603)  569-5095,  Ext.  98.  Limit:  10 
lots  per  caller. 
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BOWERS  AND  MERENA 


The  Rarities  Sale 


Rowers  and  merena 

AUCTION  SCHEDULE 


September  14-16, 1998 

New  York  City,  NY 

Now  accepting  consignments! 

NOVEMBER  12-14,  1998 

Baltimore,  MD 

in  conjunction  with  the  Suburban  Washington/Baltimore  Convention 
Now  accepting  consignments! 


JANUARY  6,  1999 

Orlando,  FL 

The  Rarities  Sale 

Now  accepting  consignments! 


MARCH  18-20, 1999 

Baltimore,  MD 

in  conjunction  with  the  Suburban  Washington/Baltimore  Convention 
Now  accepting  consignments! 

MAY  17-19, 1999 

New  York  City,  NY 

Now  accepting  consignments! 


August  9, 1999 

Chicago,  IL 

The  Rarities  Sale 

Now  accepting  consignments! 


PLUS: 

Many  more  sales  in  1999  and  onward! 


AUCTIONS  BY  BOWERS  AND  MERENA,  INC. 

Box  1224  ♦  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894  ♦  Toll-free  (800)  4584646  ♦  In  NH:  569-5095  ♦  Fax:(603)569-5319 
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>OWERS  AND  MERENA 


The  Rarities  Sale 


"The  bowers  and 

MERENA  ORGANIZATION 


Chairman  of  the  Board ,  Q.  David  Bowers 
President ,  Raymond  N.  Merena 


Auction  Department 

Q.  David  Bowers,  Director 

John  Pack,  Manager 

Frank  Van  Valen,  Numismatic  Consultant 

Jennifer  Nicolay 

Numismatists:  Mark  Borckardt,  Q.  David  Bowers,  Raymond 
N.  Merena,  John  Pack,  Beth  O.  Piper,  and  others. 


Research  Department 


Mark  Borckardt 
Q.  David  Bowers 
Raymond  N.  Merena 
and  various  consultants 


Licensed  Auctioneers 

John  S.  Babalis 
Q.  David  Bowers 
Raymond  N.  Merena 


Appreciation  is  extended  to  the  following  for  the  preparation  of 
this  catalogue: 

Cataloguing  and  numismatic  expertise  by  Q.  David  Bowers, 
Mark  Borckardt,  John  Pack,  Beth  O.  Piper,  and  Ray  Merena. 
Frank  Van  Valen  assisted  in  certain  ways. 

Photography  by  Douglas  Plasencia. 

Catalogue  production  by  Jennifer  Meers,  Robin  Edgerly, 
and  Roberta  French.  Catalogue  coordination  and  advertising 
by  Chris  Karstedt. 

AND,  thanks  to  the  entire  Bowers  and  Merena  staff  for  help 
in  many  ways.  The  presenting  of  a  sale  such  as  this  is  a  highly 
coordinated  team  effort  involving  many  talented  people. 


All  illustrations  are  of  the  actual  items  being  sold. 


Auctions  by 

Bowers  and  merena,  Inc. 

Box  1224  ♦  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 
Phone:  (603)  569-5095  ♦  Fax:  (603)  569-5319 


Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries ,  Int 

Cataloguing  and  certain  other  services  were  provided  1 
special  arrangement  with  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  In 

Administration 

John  S.  Babalis,  Manager 
Donna  A.  Badeau 
Carolyn  Craigue 
Denise  D'Eri 
Guy  Hughes 
Cynthia  LaCarbonara 
Deborah  McDonald 
Rosalie  Minnerly 

Direct  Sales  Department 

Mark  Borckardt,  Senior  Numismatist 
Chris  Karstedt,  Marketing  Director 
Gail  Watson,  Sales  Director 
Janet  Lavertue,  Sales  Associate 

Financial  Department 

Donald  H.  Snyder,  C.P.A.,  Controller 
Laurel  A.  Morrill 
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For  Best 

ATTENTION: 

)lease  submit  mail  and  fax 
>ids  by: 

MOON,  FRIDAY, 
uly  31,  1998 


IThis  is  a  public  auction  sale  conducted  by  licensed  and 
bonded  auctioneers.  All  bids  are  to  be  per  lot.  No  lots 
will  be  broken.  Lots  will  be  sold  in  numerical  sequence 
unless  the  auctioneer  otherwise  directs.  In  the  event  of 
identical  bids  on  the  same  lot,  the  lot  will  be  awarded  to  the 
first  bid  received.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  during  the  floor 
bidding,  the  auctioneer’s  decision  to  award  the  lot  to  a  bid¬ 
der  will  be  final.  The  auctioneer,  at  his  sole  discretion,  may 
re-open  any  lot  or  put  the  lot  up  for  sale  again. 

A  buyer’s  premium  will  be  added  to  the  ham¬ 
mer  price  of  each  lot  which  sum  will  be  the  purchase 
price.  For  lots  realizing  a  hammer  price  of  $50,000 
or  less,  the  buyer’s  premium  will  be  15%.  For  lots  realizing 
over  $50,000,  we  will  charge  a  variable  rate  of  15%  on  the 
first  $50,000  and  10%  on  any  amount  in  excess  of  $50,000. 
On  multiple-item  lots,  the  15%  buyer’s  fee  will  apply  to 
the  entire  hammer  price  regardless  of  amount.  This 
buyer’s  premium  will  be  added  to  all  invoices,  without  ex¬ 
ception.  (Under  the  present  arrangement,  we  normally 
charge  a  fee  to  the  seller,  plus  a  buyer’s  premium  to  the 
purchaser.) 

All  sales  are  strictly  for  cash  in  United  States  funds.  All 
remittances  must  be  drawn  on  United  States  banks. 
Invoices  must  be  paid  for  promptly  upon  receipt  in 
good  U.S.  funds.  No  credit  cards  will  be  accepted  for  auc¬ 
tion  purchases  or  deposits.  Shipping,  handling,  postage, 
private  and/or  postal  insurance,  and  registration  charges 
will  be  added  for  lots  delivered  by  mail.  All  bidders  not  fur¬ 
nishing  applicable  resale  permits  will  be  responsible  for  sales 
tax  as  required  to  be  collected  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
and/or  other  entity  in  which  the  sale  is  conducted.  By  bid¬ 
ding  in  the  sale,  a  successful  bidder  agrees  to  be  liable  for 
any  tax  liabilities  which  may  accrue  by  virtue  of  the  purchase. 

4  All  lots  must  be  paid  in  full  prior  to  delivery,  unless 
credit  arrangements  for  this  sale  have  been  specifically 
agreed  to  in  writing  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Mer- 
ena,  Inc.  (subsequently  referred  to  as  Bowers  and  Merena 
in  the  present  Terms  of  Sale).  Previously  established  lines 
of  credit,  at  the  sole  option  of  Bowers  and  Merena,  may  not 
be  honored.  Please  contact  our  Accounting  Department  in 
advance  if  you  have  any  questions  regarding  your  purchas¬ 
ing  plans.  At  the  sole  discretion  of  Bowers  and  Merena,  we 
reserve  the  right  to  deny  participation  in  any  auction  if 
there  have  been,  in  our  opinion,  credit  problems,  unreason¬ 
able  returns,  delays  in  payment,  or  any  other  problems  in 
past  or  current  sales.  On  any  account  not  paid  within  the 
prescribed  terms  of  this  sale,  Bowers  and  Merena  reserves 
the  right  to  extend  credit  and  to  impose  periodic  finance 
charges  at  the  rate  of  1.5%  per  month  (18%  per  annum)  on 
the  unpaid  balance,  which  charges  shall  continue  to  accrue 
until  fully  paid.  On  any  sums  unpaid,  if  the  account  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  attorney  for  collection,  the  buyer  agrees  to  pay 
all  costs,  including  attorneys’  fees,  with  interest  accruing  on 
the  balance,  until  fully  paid,  at  the  specified  rate. 


Bidders  not  known  to  us  must  furnish  references 
satisfactory  to  Bowers  and  Merena  and/ or  deposit  a 
sum  equal  to  25%  of  the  bids  submitted.  This  sum  will 
be  applied  to  successful  bids  with  the  overage  refunded 
within  10  days  of  the  sale  date.  Any  difference  will  be  billed. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  require  payment  in  full  by  all  bid¬ 
ders,  prior  to  the  delivery  of  lots,  even  if  satisfactory 
references  or  credit  have  been  established. 

6  Title  does  not  pass  until  lots  are  paid  for  in  full.  It  is 
the  responsibility  and  obligation  of  the  buyer  to  main¬ 
tain  insurance  on  any  coins  in  his  possession.  Risk  of 
loss  is  on  the  buyer.  By  bidding  in  the  sale,  the  bidder 
agrees  to  permit  Bowers  and  Merena  to  file  any  financing 
statement  permitted  under  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
without  debtor’s  signature  and  to  offset  any  accounts  due, 
whether  now  or  in  the  future,  against  funds  or  collateral  in 
their  possession.  The  buyer  agrees  not  to  sell,  pledge,  or  hy¬ 
pothecate  these  auction  purchases  until  paid  for  in  full.  Any 
person  submitting  bids  on  behalf  of  a  corporation  or  any 
other  entity  agrees  to  be  personally  responsible  for  the 
transaction. 

7  No  “buy”  or  unlimited  bids  will  be  accepted.  No  bids 
will  be  accepted  from  minors.  The  auctioneer 
and/or  Bowers  and  Merena  reserve  the  right  to  open 
a  lot  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  set  bidding  increments  as  they 
shall  determine,  and  to  refuse  any  bid  which  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  auctioneer  or  Bowers  and  Merena  is  believed 
not  to  be  made  in  good  faith  or  does  not  qualify  by  reason 
of  credit,  or  otherwise.  Bowers  and  Merena  may  open  bid¬ 
ding  on  any  lot  by  placing  a  bid  on  behalf  of  the  seller. 
Bowers  and  Merena  may  further  bid  on  behalf  of  the  seller, 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  reserve,  by  placing  successive  or 
consecutive  bids  for  a  lot,  or  by  placing  bids  in  response  to 
other  bidders.  Any  estimates  of  value  which  appear  in  this 
catalogue  are  an  opinion,  based  on  price  lists,  catalogues, 
and  other  information,  as  to  what  the  lot  may  realize  (ex¬ 
cluding  the  10%  buyer’s  charge).  At  the  sale,  higher  or 
lower  prices  may  prevail.  In  any  event,  in  the  case  of  a  re¬ 
serve,  the  reserve  will  not  exceed  the  high  published 
estimate.  As  the  catalogue  is  prepared  considerably  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  sale  date,  estimates  are  subject  to  change.  Any 
change  in  the  reserve  outside  of  the  guidelines  noted  will 
be  announced  at  the  sale. 

8 We  cannot  be  responsible  for  errors  in  bidding. 

Please  check  your  bid  sheet  carefully.  Please  bid  in 
even  dollar  increments.  All  bids  not  in  even  dollar 
amounts,  including  those  increased  by  10%  to  30%  (see 
our  special  service  on  the  bid  sheet),  will  be  rounded  off 
to  the  lower  whole  dollar  amount.  We  request  that  all  bid 
sheets  be  signed,  and  we  reserve  the  right  to  not  enter 
bids  on  any  sheet  that  has  not  been  signed.  Realizing  that 
certain  bids  may  be  submitted  by  fax,  telegram,  or  other 
means  without  a  signature,  we  note  that  in  any  event,  bid¬ 
ding  in  this  auction  sale  constitutes  acceptance  by  the 
bidder  of  all  of  the  Terms  of  Sale. 
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Floor  bidder 
Registration 

will  begin  30  minutes  before 
the  session  at  the  entrance  to 
the  auction  room. 


New  Bidders 

If  you  have  not  participated 
with  us  before,  be  sure  to 
send  your  credit  informa¬ 
tion:  Attn:  Don  Snyder,  at 
least  1 0  days  before  the  auc¬ 
tion.  There  is  very  little 
time,  if  any,  to  review  this 
information  during  the 
auction. 


9  All  items  offered  in  this  catalogue  are  guaranteed  to 
be  genuine  within  the  context  of  the  prevailing  schol¬ 
arship  of  their  respective  series.  Auction  sales  are  not 
approval  sales.  Any  lot  may  be  examined  before  bidding. 
No  lot  may  be  returned  by  a  mail  bidder  without  the  ad¬ 
vance  written  permission  of  Bowers  and  Merena.  Any 
such  request  must  be  made  within  three  days  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  lot.  Any  lot  that  is  to  be  returned  (for  any 
reason  other  than  authenticity)  must  be  received  in  our  of¬ 
fices  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  sale.  After  that 
30-day  period,  no  lots  may  be  returned  for  reasons  other 
than  lack  of  authenticity.  Any  lot  returned  must  be  in  its 
original  unopened  container  or  holder.  The  removal  of 
any  item  from  such  container  or  holder  negates  the  return 
privilege.  The  late  remittance  for  purchases  is  cause  for 
Bowers  and  Merena  to  negate  this  privilege. 


f\  No  lots  may  be  returned  for  any  reason  by  floor 
I  I  buyers  (including  those  acting  as  agents  for  oth- 
_JL  ers)  or  by  successful  mail  bidders  who  have 

examined  the  lots  prior  to  the  sale  except  for  reasons  of  au¬ 
thenticity.  The  auctioneers  reserve  the  right  to  postpone  or 
cancel  the  sale  without  notice,  should  they  in  their  sole  dis¬ 
cretion  determine  that  such  action  is  warranted.  Any  lot 
may  be  withdrawn  without  notice  prior  to  the  sale.  Neither 
the  auctioneer  nor  the  consignor  will  have  any  obligation  to 
the  intended  bidders  as  a  result  of  any  postponement,  can¬ 
cellation,  or  withdrawal. 


n  Grading  is  a  subjective  description  that  represents 
the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as  to  the  state  of 
preservation  of  a  particular  coin  or  lot.  A  split 
grade,  such  as  Proof-63/65,  refers  to  a  coin  which  in  our 
opinion  has  a  Proof-63  obverse  and  Proof-65  reverse.  “Proof’ 
is  used  to  describe  a  method  of  manufacture  and  is  not  a 
grade  or  condition.  All  such  terms,  including  adjectival  and 
numerical  descriptions  of  coins  and  other  numismatic  items, 
are  the  opinion  of  Bowers  and  Merena  and  are  not  an  attri¬ 
bution.  No  warranty,  whether  expressed  or  implied, 
including  the  warranty  of  merchantability,  is  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  adjectival  or  numerical  descriptions,  which  can 
and  do  vary  among  experts;  nor  is  any  warranty  or  represen¬ 
tation  made  that  any  other  expert,  grading  service  or  other 
entity  will  grade  a  given  piece  the  same  as  we  do;  nor  is  any 


warranty  or  representation  made  that  a  coin  or  other  numis¬ 
matic  item  has  not  been  cleaned,  or  that  the  toning  of  any 
item  is  natural,  or  that  there  is  the  absence  of  any  other  de¬ 
fect  which  would  render  it  unsuitable  for  encapsulation  by 
any  grading  service  or  the  acceptance  by  a  third  party.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  population  reports  and  grading  service  census 
figures  are  as  of  the  cataloguing  time,  which  may  be  several 
months  prior  to  the  sale  date.  All  such  comments  are  subject 
to  revision;  consult  recent  data  issued  by  the  grading  ser¬ 
vices.  Certain  items  that  are  described  as  restrikes,  or 
patterns,  or  colonials,  may  be  struck  at  dates  other  than 
those  on  the  coin,  but  they  are  described  in  accordance 
with  prevailing  numismatic  custom  at  the  time  the  sale 
takes  place.  By  bidding  in  this  sale,  the  buyer  agrees  to  hold 


Bowers  and  Merena  harmless  for  any  numismatic  item 
graded  and  described  by  a  third  party  grading  service  and 
presented  as  any  lot  within  this  catalogue.  The  buyer  further 
acknowledges  that  the  opinion  of  Bowers  and  Merena  on  an) 
such  item  may  be  different  than  that  described  by  a  grading 
service.  Further,  the  buyer  agrees  to  accept  the  grade,  attri¬ 
bution,  pedigree,  authenticity  or  any  other  designation  as 
described  by  a  grading  service.  In  general,  with  the  exception 
of  those  lots  described  by  a  grading  service,  descriptions  are 
the  Bowers  and  Merena  interpretation  of  standards  in  the 
Photograde  book,  with  the  addition  of  certain  intermediate 
grades,  such  as  MS-64  and  Proof-64,  as  determined  by  the 
opinion  of  our  staff.  Q.  David  Bowers  is  a  minor  stockholder 
in  the  Professional  Coin  Grading  Service  (PCGS). 


This  paragraph  is  intended  to  be  part  of  all  lot 
/  descriptions  contained  in  this  catalogue.  Bowers 
,E  Merena  act  as  agents  for  the  various  consign¬ 

ors.  For  this  reason,  no  claims  of  any  kind  can  be  considered 
after  the  setdements  have  been  made  with  the  consignors. 
Any  dispute  after  the  settlement  date  (45  days  following  the 
date  of  the  sale)  is  strictly  between  the  bidder  and  consignor 
without  involvement  or  responsibility  of  Bowers  and  Merena 
and/ or  the  cataloguers.  Cash  advances  have  been  made  to 
some  consignors  in  anticipation  of  sale  proceeds.  Bowers 
and  Merena,  or  any  affiliated  person  or  company,  reserves 
the  right  to  consign  items  to  this  auction  sale,  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  as  a  bidder.  The  auctioneer,  consignors,  employees, 
assignees,  and  agents  for  Bowers  and  Merena  or  the  consign¬ 
ors  may  bid  for  his  or  her  own  account  at  any  auction  and 
may  have  information  not  otherwise  available  to  the  public 
regarding  reserves,  values  or  other  material  facts  relating  to 
the  articles  which  are  the  subject  of  the  auction.  When  an 
item  is  sold  to  the  book,  it  may  be  sold,  passed,  withdrawn, 
returned  to  the  owner  or  bought  in.  A  consignor  or  his  agent 
may  bid  on  any  lot  including  those  in  his  own  consignment. 
Certain  terms  pertaining  to  this  sale  and  consignments  to  it 
are  subject  to  negotiation.  In  the  event  of  a  typographical  er¬ 
ror  or  attribution  error,  the  cataloguer  reserves  the  right  to 
withdraw  any  item  from  the  sale  without  notice,  to  correct 
the  error  orally  at  the  sale,  or,  if  discovered  at  a  later  date,  to 
refund  the  buyer’s  money  without  further  obligation.  The 
maximum  obligation  of  Bowers  and  Merena  to  any  bidder 
shall  be  the  sum  paid  for  any  lot  in  dispute.  While  every  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  to  properly  enter  and  execute  bids 
received  by  mail  or  by  other  means,  Bowers  and  Merena 
assumes  no  liability  for  any  errors  in  this  regard  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  enter  bids. 


Cy  By  placing  a  bid  in  this  sale,  you  agree  that  this 
transaction  shall  be  construed  in  accordance 
-1-  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Any  dispute,  claim  or  controversy  (except  for  non-payment 
shall  be  settled  exclusively  by  binding  arbitration  under  the 
rules  then  in  effect  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild, 
Inc.,  as  if  both  parties  to  the  dispute  were  members,  at 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  or  another  suitable  location  ai 
the  option  of  Bowers  and  Merena.  In  the  event  of  non-pay- 
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ment,  at  its  option,  Bowers  and  Merena  may  refer  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  PNG  arbitration  or  elect  to  proceed  judicially,  in 
which  case  the  buyer  consents  to  jurisdiction  in  the  courts 
of  Carroll  County,  New  Hampshire. 


Min  the  event  of  unsuccessful  litigation,  the  plaintiff 
shall  pay  Bowers  and  Merena’s  legal  costs,  counsel 
and  witness  fees,  and  all  other  costs  incurred  by  it 
in  defense  against  such  suit,  together  with  interest  at  the  prime 
rate  from  the  date  of  actual  disbursement. 


Important! 

♦  Credit  cards  will  not  be 
accepted  for  auction  depos¬ 
its  or  payments. 

♦  The  Prices  Realized  list 
will  be  published  approxi¬ 
mately  30  days  after  the 
auction. 


SPECIAL  SERVICES 

If  you  wish  to  limit  your  total  expenditure, 
r  \  please  fill  in  the  maximum  amount  you  wish 
M  to  spend  on  the  MAXIMUM  EXPENDI¬ 

TURE  line  at  the  upper  poruon  of  your  bid  sheet.  You 
can  then  submit  bids  for  amounts  up  to  eight  times  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  expenditure.  This  is  a  personal 
service  and  a  Bowers  and  Merena  customer  representa¬ 
tive  will  personally  attend  to  your  bid  sheet  by  bidding 
from  the  auction  floor,  buying  lots  for  your  account  until 
your  authorized  expenditure  is  reached.  While  we  will  do 
our  best  in  your  behalf,  due  to  the  speed  of  the  auction 
sale  and  the  sometimes  crowded  conditions,  we  cannot 
be  responsible  for  failure  to  execute  such  a  bid  properly. 
Due  to  the  bookkeeping  involved,  this  service  is  offered 
only  to  bidders  with  maximum  expenditures  of  $  1 ,000  or 
more.  MAXIMUM  EXPENDITURE  and  ONE  LOT 
ONLY  bidding  can  be  combined. 

Up  to  five  lots  may  be  grouped  with  brackets 
i^V  for  a  ONE  LOT  ONLY  purchase,  if  you  wish  to 
JL  purchase  only  one  example  of  a  coin  of  which 

several  examples  appear  in  the  sale.  Such  lots  should  be 
bracketed  on  your  bid  sheet.  While  we  will  do  our  best  on 
your  behalf,  due  to  the  speed  of  the  auction  sale  and  the 
sometimes  crowded  conditions,  we  cannot  be  responsible 
for  failure  to  execute  such  a  bid  properly. 

We  invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
/  tional  10%  to  30%  increase  to  help  your 
1  §  chance  of  being  a  successful  bidder.  Check 

the  appropriate  place  on  your  bid  sheet. 
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Bidding  in  this  auction  sale  constitutes 
acceptance  by  the  bidder  of  the  foregoing 
terms  of  sale. 


Please  note:  Transparent  holders  in  which  the  auction  lots  are 
stored  are  to  facilitate  viewing  and  inspection  of  the  lots  and  ARE 
NOT  for  long-term  storage. 


Suggestions 
for  Mail  bidders 


Bidding  in  our  auctions  can  be  an  interesting  enjoyable,  and  a  numis- 
matically  rewarding  experience.  Even  if  you  have  been  bidding  in  our  sales 
for  many  years,  you  may  find  that  some  of  the  following  comments  will  in¬ 
crease  your  success.  In  the  event  that  you  wish  to  ask  further  questions, 
phone  Cynthia  LaCarbonara  or  Denise  D  ’Eri. 


1591  Mail  your  bid  sheet  as  early  as  possible.  This  is  particularly 
HH  important  if  you  are  a  new  bidder,  for  it  takes  us  time  to  check 
your  references.  A  bid  sheet  mailed  a  few  days  before  the  sale  might  not 
reach  us  until  a  week  later— at  which  time  the  coins  will  have  been  sold 


t rs  ntliprc! 


As  the  sale  date  draws  near,  fax  us  your  bids  anytime  24  hours  a 
kJ  day  [our  fax  number  is  (603)  569-5319].  Or,  telephone  your  bids 
to  our  auction  department.  Please  follow  up  your  phone  and  fax  bids 
with  written  confirmation. 


We’ve  found  it  best  to  use  a  work  sheet  to  compile  bids.  In  this 
SSL  way  you  can  check  back  and  forth  throughout  the  catalogue, 
make  changes  and  revisions,  and  so  on.  Then  when  you’ve  decided  on 
your  final  bids,  enter  them  on  the  bid  sheet.  Try  your  best  to  keep  the 
bid  sheet  neat  and  clearly  understandable,  listing  the  lots  in  order. 
Check  your  bid  sheet  carefully.  You  will  be  responsible  for  any  bids  on 
wrong  lots  or  for  the  wrong  amounts.  Please  be  careful! 


K9  Don’t  bid  more  than  you  want  to  pay!  Review  your  financial 
Btl  circumstances  carefully  before  bidding.  There  is  always  the 
possibility  that  you  may  be  awarded  all  of  the  lots  you  bid  on.  If  you  are 
awarded  lots,  you  are  legally  bound  to  pay  for  them  immediately. 


Please  keep  current  price  levels  in  mind  when  bidding.  While 
high  and  low  prices  sometimes  occur,  most  items  sell  within 
market  ranges.  If  a  popular  coin  sells  for  $500  on  the  retail  market, 
chances  are  not  good  that  a  bid  of,  say,  less  than  $400  will  win  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  chances  are  excellent  that  a  bid  in  the  $500  to  $600 
range  will  be  competitive.  There  is  no  harm  in  bargain  hunting,  but 
as  your  time  is  valuable  (and  so  is  ours),  it  is  most  productive  if  you 
keep  current  values  in  mind  while  bidding.  The  higher  you  bid,  the 
greater  your  chances  are  for  success.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
many  people  who  bid  strongly,  or  check  the  options  to  increase  bids 
by  an  optional  10%  to  30%,  actually  purchase  at  least  some  lots  below 
their  maximum  authorization  once  the  sale  takes  place. 


P^|  Ink  is  best  for  writing  bids.  Pencil  tends  to  blur.  If  bid  changes  are 
necessary,  do  not  write  over  figures.  Instead,  cross  them  out 
completely  and  re-enter  the  bids.  Put  your  telephone  number  on  the 
bid  sheet.  This  way  we  can  call  you  if  there  is  a  question  about  a  bid. 


Lots  may  be  inspected  by  mail  prior  to  the  auction  (except  for 
large  or  bulk  lots,  or  other  multiple-coin  lots).  Please  write  or  call 
for  further  information.  Mail  inspection  requests  must  be  received 
sufficiently  early  to  permit  return  to  us  in  time  for  general  lot  viewing 
prior  to  the  sale.  The  person  requesting  mail  inspection  agrees  to  pay 
postage  and  insurance  both  ways  and  to  insure  and  be  responsible  for 
the  pieces  in  his  or  her  possession. 
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CXPANDED  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
FOR  OUR  MAIL  BIDDERS 


Y 


ou  can  improve  your  chances  of  being  a 
winning  bidder  in  this  auction  sale!  Take 
advantage  of  our  Maximum  Expenditure 
service— bid  on  lots  totaling  up  to  eight  times  the 
amount  you  wish  to  spend  ( $  1 ,000  minimum),  or 


use  our  One  Lot  Only  service  and  bid  on  up  to  five 
lots  and  be  assured  of  getting  no  more  than  one— 
or  use  both  features  together.  Please  see  points  1 5 
and  16  in  the  Terms  of  Sale. 


Fax  us  your  bid 
sheet  (any  time,  24 
hours  a  day).  Our  di¬ 
rect  fax  number  is 

(603)569-5319. 


Bid  Sheet 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 


P.O.  Box  1224 
Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 
(603)  569-5095 


F*x  your  bids  24  hours  a  day!  Our  fax  number  is  1-603-569-5319!  Be 
sure  to  follow  up  your  fax  or  phone  bids  with  written  confirmation. 


OFFICE  USE  ONLY 


Date 


Deposit 


Max. 


IMPORTANT!  PLEASE  READ  TERMS  OF  SALE  BEFORE  BIDDING. 

Gentlemen: 

Here  are  my  bids  for  your  AUGUST  1998  RARITIES  Auction  Sale.  I  have  read  the  Terms  of  Sale  (printed  in  the  catalogue)  and  agree  to  them.  1  am  of  legal  age.  I 
understand  that  my  bids  are  per  lot.  I  agree  to  pay  promptly  upon  receipt  of  your  invoice,  including  postage  and  insurance  costs. 

ATTACH  MAILING  LABEL  OR  PRINT  CLEARLY 
Customer  # 


Deposit  on  Sale 

!p,000'06 


Street  or  P.O.  Box 


City 


l Zb  P\talCL»Jr  Sbr-teJ- 


C A 


Daytime  Telephone  QllXm-tni  Fa 

Signature  (bid  sheet  MUST  be  ~:f~  i  ■  n-m-if 


□  PLEASE  CHECK  IF  THIS  IS  A  CO: 


SPECIAL  SERVICES 


Maximum  Expenditure 

Z0 ,000.00 


Please  increase  my  bids 
10%  □  20%  □  30%  □ 
if  necessary  to  obtain  lots. 


OF  BIDS  SUBMITTED  BY  PHONE  OR  FAX. 


A  buyer  spremmm  wdl  be  added  to  <hehammtT  price  of  each  lo.  which  sum  wil]  be  the  purchase  price.  For  lots  realizing  a  hammer  price  of  $50,000 
or  less,  Ihe  buyer  s  premium  wdl  be  15%.  For  lots  realizing  over  $50,000,  we  will  charge  a  variable  rate  of  15%  on  the  first  $50,000  and  10%  on  anv 
amount  m  excess  of  $50,000  On  mult, pie-item  lots,  the  15%  buyer’s  fee  will  apply  to  die  entire  hammer  price  regardless  of  amount.  This  buyer's 
premium  will  be  added  to  all  invoices,  without  exception.  7 

If  you  are  using  the  One  Lot  Only  option,  please  use  the  narrow  column  to  group  the  lots  with  a  bracket:  ( 


( 


LOT 

BID 

OFFICE 

USE  ONLY 

LOT 

BID 

OFFICE 

USE  ONLY 

““ 

LOT 

BID 

OFFICE 

USE  ONLY 

7f 

7/  &o 

I0lt 

S/006 

n 

IWvTl 

H 

1011 

/  0,066 

ho% 

tf.pe 

no 

5)  ooo 

r 

U  L 

<S,ioo 

Mb 

Poo 

_ 

Sir 

w 

II4OOG 

1 

ii'fo 

_ 1 

— 

— 

_ 

tMTORTANT  INFORMATION  FOR  NEW  BIDDERS 

«%  nUW'  ^rPPi  ?  "  ^  yOUr  bidS  ^  ”^"d  Bidd™  -  ->•  mown  to  us  «  send  a  deposit  of 

25%  of  then  bids.  TTte  depost,  w„l  be  credt.ed  toward  lot,  purchased  and  any  balance  will  be  refunded  within  10  working  day,  after  L  sale. 

Have  you  done  business  before  with  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.?  □  Yes  Jt  No 

Are  you  a  dealer?  //  0  Do  you  have  a  resalenumber  on  file  with  ns? 


resale  number  on  file  with  us?  _  _ _ 

W&howj  /fare  Coins  ,  ltd 

A  iii  a  A  A.  T  #  .  J 


Other  dealers  with  whom  you  have  done  business:  /  f  teSMT fy  f^CA  £*■ 

1a/lS Vu n  Af)r (Jr[ LO^rxj  /Jh /fcq rytoJ-i  fjC  Sir 


Bank  references: 


A*.  111  ^  LS  ,  ■ 
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Welcome  to  the  sale! 

Your  Personal  Invitation  to  our  Rarities  Sale. . . 

Q.  David  Bowers 


Welcome  to  our  1998  Rarities  Sale!  A  fine  tradi¬ 
tion  continues,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  a  part  of  it. 

In  the  pages  to  follow  we 
present  for  your  bidding 
consideration  some  of  the 
finest  and  rarest  coins  to 
be  auctioned  in  our  time. 
This  great  event  beckons 
on  Monday,  August  3,  at 
10:00  a.m.  sharp.  I  invite 
you  to  participate  either 
in  person  or  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Showcased  are  im¬ 
portant  coins  from  the 
collection  of  Morris 
Evans,  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet,  and  other  con¬ 
signors,  all  in  all  a  truly  memorable  offering. 

The  venue  is  Portland,  Oregon,  one  of  our  fa¬ 
vorite  Western  states  (we  have  family  there,  among 
other  attractions).  Lot  viewing  will  begin  on  Satur¬ 
day,  August  1,11  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  continuing  on 
Sunday,  August  2,  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  with  a  break 
from  1  to  2  p.m.  On  Monday  morning  at  10:00 
a.m.  our  Rarities  Sale  will  take  place.  Be  on  hand 
in  person,  and  you’ll  see  numismatic  history  in  the 
making  and  will  have  the  chance  to  compete  for 
some  really  fine  coins.  Lunch  is  on  us,  and  around 
noon  we’ll  take  a  break,  and  you,  as  a  registered 
bidder,  are  invited  to  join  us  for  a  repast,  after 
which  the  sale  will  continue  to  mid-afternoon. 

Or,  you  can  bid  by  mail,  fax,  or  telephone.  In 

fact,  most  of  our  clients  bid  this  way.  Check  the 
catalogue  over  from  cover  to  cover,  zero  in  on  the 
lots  that  interest  you  the  most,  and  send  your  bids. 
If  there  are  some  particular  pieces  you'd  really  love 
to  own,  bid  as  liberally  as  yoti  can.  If  your  interest 
is  more  casual,  bid  more  modestly.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  in  our  Rarities  Sale  are  incredible,  and  if  you 
are  successful,  you’ll  own  some  of  the  nicest  coins 
you’ve  ever  seen! 


Our  Rarities  Sale  begins  in  an  appropriate  way, 
with  a  1652-dated  silver  Massachusetts  Pine  Tree 
shilling,  an  American  numismatic  classic  well  re¬ 
corded  in  factual  and  fanciful  literature.  Several 
other  colonial  issues  are  showcased,  among  which  is 
a  specimen  of  the  enigmatic  New  Yorke  In  .America 
token.  The  half  cent  series  is  highlighted  by  impor¬ 
tant  issues  including  several  Proof  rarities.  Then 
come  large  cents,  with  several  1793  pieces,  including 
an  absolutely  incredible  1793  Wreath  in  gem  Mint 
State.  Small  cents  begin  with  an  impressive  lineup  of 
three  Proof  specimens  of  the  famous  1856,  later 
Proof  rarities  in  the  Plying  Eagle  series,  and  desir¬ 
able  Indian  and  Lincoln  cents.  Two-cent  pieces, 
three-cent  pieces,  and  nickel  five-cent  pieces  each 
have  their  share  of  numismatic  treasures. 

Choice  early  American  silver  coins  abound,  what 
with  breathtakingly  beautiful  Flowing  Hair  and 
Draped  Bust  half  dimes  of  the  18th  century,  early 
dimes,  a  glittering  prooflike  (or  you  may  want  to  call 
it  “Proof’)  1796  quarter  dollar,  and  more.  Among 
early  half  dollars  are  a  gorgeous  and  very  rare  1796 
with  16  stars  and  not  one  but  two  specimens  of  the 
seldom-seen  1797.  Early  silver  dollars  are  likewise 
illustrious  and  begin  with  the  first  year  of  issue, 
1794. 

Capped  Bust  and  Liberty  Seated  coins  include 

many  seldom-seen  issues,  high-grade  pieces,  early 
Proofs,  and  other  rarities.  Speaking  of  Proofs,  there 
are  a  number  of  unforgettable  issues  dated  prior  to 
1858  (the  year  when  such  pieces  generally  became 
available  to  the  public).  Not  ouly  are  there  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint  issues  up  through  the  Liberty  Seated  dol¬ 
lar  (highlighted  by  a  magnificent  1843  Liberty 
Seated  dollar  and  a  choice  1854),  but  the  1855-S 
quarter  dollar  and  half  dollar,  Proof  strikings,  will  be 
forever  remembered.  These  pieces  individually  rep¬ 
resent  two  of  many  instances  in  which  the  term  once 
in  a  lifetime  opportunity  can  be  applied  to  treasures  in 
our  aptly-named  Rarities  Sale. 
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Later  silver  coins  are  likewise  illustrious  in  the 
present  catalogue.  Barber  dimes,  quarters,  and  half 
dollars  1892-1916  each  have  their  share  of  highlights, 
while  Mercury  dimes  1916-1945  include  an  absolutely 
breathtaking,  absolutely  dazzling  run  of  scarce  and 
rare  issues  in  sharply  struck  gem  preservation.  Stand¬ 
ing  Liberty  quarters  include  many  worthwhile  oppor¬ 
tunities,  as  do  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars.  Morgan 
silver  dollars,  always  a  feature  in  our  sales,  similarly 
showcase  scarce  and  rare  dates  as  well  as  issues  in  re¬ 
markably  high  grades.  Among  trade  dollars  a  long-hid¬ 
den  1875-S/CC  overmintmark  will  no  doubt  attract 
wide  attention. 

Gold  coins  in  our  Rarities  Sale  would  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  catalogue  all  by  themselves,  what  with  many  no¬ 
table  scarcities  and  rarities  (the  two  superb  gem  1875 
gold  dollars,  one  a  business  strike,  the  other  a  Proof, 
no  doubt  will  come  in  for  more  than  their  share  of  at¬ 
tention),  as  will  quarter  eagles.  Among  the  latter, 
Mark  Borckardt  and  I  have  created  a  special  mini-es¬ 
say  on  the  famous  1848  CAL.,  with  Mark  digging 
through  countless  old  auction  catalogues  and  other  of¬ 
ferings  to  come  up  with  what  is  the  most  extensive 
registry  ever  to  reach  print. 

$3  gold  coins  include  rare  issues  (highlighted  by  the 
1873)  as  well  as  high-grade  pieces  in  Mint  State  and 
Proof.  Half  eagles  range  from  the  first  year  of  issue, 

1 795,  onward,  including  many  condition  rarities  as  well 
as  absolute  rarities  (check  the  1887,  of  which  only  87 
were  struck!).  $10  pieces  range  from  the  early  years 
onward  and,  again,  have  many  highlights. 

A  complete  collection  of  $20  pieces  of  the  Carson 
City  Mint  1870-1893  occupies  its  own  section  of  the 
catalogue,  beginning  with  Lot  366,  and  is  an  offering 
that  will  be  forever  remembered.  After  that  will  be 
found  additional  $20  pieces,  from  the  first  year  of 
regular  issue,  1850,  onward,  including  high-grade 
pieces,  multiple  specimens  of  the  curious  1861-S  Paquet, 
several  examples  of  the  MCMVII  High  Relief,  Proofs, 
and  memorable  high-quality  rarities  from  the  late 
1920s  to  1931  following  double  eagles  is  an  impor¬ 


tant  prelude  offering  of  commemorative  coins  featur¬ 
ing  two  full  sets  of  the  remarkable  pieces  issued  in 
connection  with  the  1915  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Later  in  the  catalogue, 
beginning  with  Lot  1001,  a  superb  gem  set  of  1892- 
1954  silver  commemorative  design  types  is  showcased, 
combining  ultra-high  grades  with  wonderful  eye  ap¬ 
peal.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  connoisseurs  should  flock  to 
this  offering,  realizing  that  equivalent  pieces  may  not 
be  offered  again  for  a  long  time. 

Territorial  and  private  gold  coins,  long  a  Bowers 
and  Merena  specialty,  come  to  the  fore  with  the  rare 
Miners’  Bank  $10,  multiple  1851  and  1852  $50  gold 
"slugs”  and  more.  A  memorable  1849  Cincinnati  Min¬ 
ing  8c  Trading  Co.  $20  in  copper  (no  gold  pieces  are 
known)  was  found  by  us  during  a  trip  out  West,  and 
represents  the  first  time  that  this  variety  has  been  of¬ 
fered  at  auction  since  1929! 

The  Morris  Evans  Collection  keynotes  our  offer¬ 
ing  of  pattern  coins  beginning  with  Lot  2001,  which 
will  forever  be  enshrined  in  the  pantheon  of  numis¬ 
matics  as  one  of  the  finest  presentations  ever.  To 
state  that  there  are  22  1877  pattern  half  dollars,  says  it 
all  most  collectors  would  be  fortunate  to  have  but  a 
single  piece!  Other  pattern  pieces  from  cents  to  an 
awesome  circa  1850s  silver  double  eagle  will  at  once 
excite  and  delight  you,  as  they  did  me  when  I  cata¬ 
logued  them. 

Over  the  years  we  have  had  more  than  our  share  of 
rarities  and  well  known  collections,  for  which  we  are 
deeply  appreciative.  The  present  Rarities  Sale  joins 
this  illusti  ious  tradition.  Many  of  the  pieces  offered 
are  among  the  very  finest  of  their  kind,  or  are  among 
the  rarest  varieties  of  their  respective  series.  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  study  our  descriptions  carefully  and 
contemplate  bidding  with  enthusiasm  on  the  pieces 
that  interest  you  the  most.  If  we  can  help  with  any  as¬ 
pect  of  evaluation,  or  provide  information  not  given  in 
our  catalogue  descriptions,  just  telephone  1-800-458- 
4646  and  our  Auction  Department  is  at  your  service. 
Or,  send  us  your  query  by  fax  at  1-603-569-5319,  and 
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we  will  research  your  question  and  get  back  to  you. 

The  Rarities  Sale  represents  a  teamwork  effort. 
While  Mark  Borckardt  and  I  did  the  lion’s  share  of 
cataloguing,  credit  is  also  due  to  Ray  Merena,  Beth 
Piper,  and  Frank  Van  Valen  for  excellent  efforts. 
John  Pack,  manager  of  our  Auction  Department, 
did  much,  including  helping  with  the  arrangement 
and  presentation,  talking  with  consignors,  and 
more.  Don  Snyder,  CPA,  our  “money  man”  and 
financial  officer,  also  did  his  share,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  as  the  sale  nears  its  scheduled  date 
and  bidding  and  credit  arrangements  are  to  be 
made.  Photography  is  by  Douglas  Plasencia  (I  re¬ 
ally  can’t  figure  out  how  he  can  do  all  that  he  does, 
and  do  it  so  well),  while  our  Graphics  Department 
(Jennifer  Meers,  Robin  Edgerly,  and  Roberta 
French)  did  the  arrangement,  editing,  and  layout. 
Many  others  also  helped  with  various  aspects  and 
are  credited  on  a  separate  page.  I  believe  we  have 
the  finest  organization  in  all  of  numismatics,  and  a 
project  such  as  the  Rarities  Sale  brings  us  all  to¬ 
gether  toward  the  common  goal  of  at  once  creat¬ 
ing  a  fine  catalogue,  describing  each  coin  properly, 
and  imparting  information  which  we  believe  you 
will  find  to  be  of  interest  and  value.  Much  of  this 
“extra  information”  concerning  numismatic  tradi¬ 
tion,  financial  history,  reflections  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene,  Mint  policies  and  procedures,  etc.,  is  in 
the  form  of  footnotes  and  can  be  skimmed  over 


lightly,  at  least  on  your  first  perusal  of  the  catalogue. 
However,  once  you  determine  the  pieces  which  are  of 
greatest  interest,  I  feel  that  these  notes  will  provide 
you  with  information  you  will  find  of  value.  From  my 
own  viewpoint,  I  enjoy  reading  historical  notes  as 
much  if  not  more  than  grading  and  market  text.  Of 
course,  much  more  could  have  been  said,  but  then 
we  would  run  the  risk  of  producing  a  catalogue  a 
thousand  pages  in  size! 

As  you  can  tell  by  now,  I  and  the  entire  Bowers 
and  Merena  staff  have  enjoyed  preparing  our  1998 
Rarities  Sale  for  your  review  and  consideration.  Now, 
the  catalogue  is  in  your  hands.  We  all  look  forward  to 
your  participation.  Thank  you  from  all  of  us. 

Sincerely, 

Q.  David  Bowers 

Chairman,  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 

P.S.:  Now  that  our  Rarities  Sale  catalogue  is  com¬ 
pleted,  we  are  now  looking  forward  to  our  brilliant 
auction  season  this  autumn  and  in  1999.  If  you  have 
choice  single  coins  or  a  fine  collection  for  sale,  from 
several  thousand  dollars  on  up  to  multiple  millions, 
just  let  us  know.  We  would  be  delighted  to  showcase 
your  collection  to  its  finest  advantage. 
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Our  Stay 
in  Portland... 


Our  Rarities  Sale  will  be  part  of  a  run  of  coin 
events  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  early  August.  Here 
is  the  Bowers  and  Merena  schedtde,  so  you’ll 
know  where  we  will  be  and  when! 

August  1,  Saturday:  Lot  viewing  for  our  Rari¬ 
ties  Sale  begins  at  the  Portland  Conference  Cen¬ 
ter,  Marquam  Room,  at  11:00  a.m.,  continuing 
until  7:00  p.m. 

August  2,  Sunday:  Lot  viewing  for  our  Rarities 
Sale  continues  at  the  Portland  Conference  Cen¬ 
ter,  Marquam  Room,  starting  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  9:00  a.m.,  continuing  to  1:00  p.m.,  followed 
by  a  1-hour  break,  then  continuing  from  2:00  p.m. 
to  7:00  p.m. 

August  3,  Monday:  Bowers  and  Merena  RARI¬ 
TIES  SALE!  10:00  a.m.  at  the  Bridges  Ballroom 
in  the  Portland  Conference  Center.  Be  there  as 
our  guest  including  for  the  nice  lunch  we’ll  be 
serving  to  registered  bidders! 

August  4,  Tuesday:  PNG  (Professional  Numis¬ 
matists  Guild)  Day  at  the  Oregon  Convention 
Center.  Admission  is  by  imitation.  If  you’d  like  to 


come,  just  contact  our  office  at  least  10  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  mail,  fax,  or  telephone  (attn:  Debbie 
McDonald)  and  we’ll  send  you  an  admission  card. 
Gail  Watson,  Mark  Borckardt,  Ray  Merena,  and 
Dave  Bowers  will  be  on  hand  to  buy  coins  from 
you  (immediate  decision,  immediate  payment  in 
full!),  to  discuss  our  forthcoming  auction  sales,  or 
simply  to  “talk  coins.”  If  we  are  busy — as  we  are  apt 
to  be — please  interrupt,  say  “hello,”  and  we  will  sug¬ 
gest  a  time  for  a  later  visit.  We  want  to  see  and  talk 
with  you!  That’s  why  we  will  be  there! 

August  5,  Wednesday:  American  Numismatic 
Association  Convention,  Oregon  Convention  Cen¬ 
ter.  See  us  at  Tables  416  and  418.  We’ll  be  buying, 
selling,  and  saying  “hi.”  Be  sure  to  see  us! 

August  6,  Thursday:  Ditto. 

August  7,  Friday:  Ditto,  although  we  ll  be  wind¬ 
ing  down  and  part  of  our  staff  will  be  heading 
home,  after  a  week  of  activity! 

August  8,  Saturday:  Ditto,  but  with  Mark 
Borckardt,  our  senior  numismatist,  holding  the 
fort.  After  that  it’s  bye-bye,  and  back  home! 


MEANWHILE,  BACK  AT  HEADQUARTERS:  At  our  New  Hampshire  offices  Janet  Lavertue  (Direct  Sales), 
John  Pack  (Auction  Department  manager),  Chris  Karstedt  (publicity  and  advertising  matters),  Don  Snyder 
(money  matters),  and  others  will  be  on  hand  to  take  care  of  anything  with  which  we  can  help. 
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Another  fine 

Bowers  and  Merena  sale 

is  about  to  begin ... 


THE  SESSION 


Monday  Morning,  August  3,  10:00  AM  Sharp 


Colonial  Coins 


1652  Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  Shilling 

Large  Planchet:  An  American  Classic 


1  1652  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Pine  Tree  shilling.  Noe-2, 

Breen-39.  EF-40.  Large  Planchet.  Natural  silver  gray  with  deep 
brown  patina.  Very  slight  waves  are  visible,  however,  this  is  far 
finer  than  most  in  that  regard.  Far  from  a  rare  variety,  yet  this 
is  certainly  of  very  high  quality.  Finer  than  the  Garrett  coin  or 
the  Noe  plate  coin,  yet  not  quite  as  nice  as  the  Eliasberg  or  the 
Hawn  specimens.  The  Norweb  collection  lacked  an  example  of 
this  die  variety. 

Weight:  68.3  grains;  Diameter:  27.1  mm. 

The  1652  Pine  Tree  shilling,  large  planchet  style,  is  quite  possibly  the  ar¬ 
chetype  early  American  colonial  coin.  Widely  cited  in  popular  literature, 
published  diaries,  and  even  romantic  accounts  (such  as  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne),  the  Pine  Tree  shilling  is  at  once  a  favorite  with  numismatists 
and  the  public  alike. 


Uncirculated  1723  Rosa  Americana 
Coinage  Types 

From  the  Eliasberg  Collection 
Halfpence  and  Twopence 


3  Pair  of  1723-dated  Rosa  Americana  denominations:  • 

Halfpenny.  Crowned  Rose,  no  period  after  date.  Breen-140. 
MS-62  BN  (PCGS).  Medium  gray-brown.  In  a  new,  large-sized 
PCGS  Regency  holder  •  Twopence.  Crowned  Rose,  period  af- 


1652  Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  Threepence,  N-35 

Newly  Discovered  Specimen 

2  1652  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Pine  Tree  threepence.  Noe- 

35,  Breen-51.  Rarity-7.  VF-35.  A  very  pleasing  and  completely 
natural  dark  gray  example  of  this  very  rare  variety.  Among  the 
finest  of  just  seven  known  to  us.  Typical  obverse  off-center 
strike  as  are  all  known  examples.  This  example  is  nearly  as  nice 
as  the  Norweb  and  Garrett  coins,  both  of  which  are  tied  for 
finest  known.  Another  choice  example  is  in  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Society’s  collection.  The  Noe  plate  coin  and  two  in 
private  collections  are  the  other  known  specimens.  The  pres¬ 
ently  offered  example  was  recently  found  in  a  old-time  numis¬ 
matic  collection,  and,  after  attribution,  was  found  to  be  a  rar¬ 
ity,  probably  the  third  finest  known. 

Weight:  17.0  grains;  Diameter:  16.9  mm. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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ter  X,  not  after  3.  Breen-92.  MS-63  BN  (PCGS).  Medium  olive- 
brown.  Both  pieces  are  attractive  and  sharp.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

From  our  sale  of  the  Louis  E.  Eliasberg  Sr.,  Collection,  May  1996, 
Lots  26  and  30,  respectively. 

These  pieces  were  offered  individually  in  the  Eliasberg  Collection,  but  are 
in  the  present  Rarities  Sale  offered  as  a  pair  in  a  single  lot,  per  the  request  of 
the  consignor.  In  the  Eliasberg  sale  they  were  described  as  follows: 

Lot  26.  1723  Rosa  Americana  halfpenny.  Breen-140.  Crowned  rose.  MS- 
60.  Surfaces:  Medium  gray  brown.  Bath  metal.  Very  sharply  struck.  Narra¬ 


tive:  Variety  with  period  over  date.  A  very  attractive  specimen.  Die  state  and 
characteristics:  Early.  Weight:  60.3  grains;  Diameter:  About  22.5  mm.  Edge- 
trimmed  (as  made)  by  lathe  work.  Die  alignment:  180°. 

Lot  30.  1723  Rosa  Americana  twopence.  Breen-92.  Period  after  REX.,  but 
not  after  date.  MS-60.  Surfaces:  Sharply  struck  devices  and  inscriptions. 
Bath  metal.  Tiny  line  downward  from  monarch’s  chin  is  hidden  by  toning. 
Narrative:  The  most  popular  general  type  of  the  1 723  twopence.  Die  state 
and  characteristics:  Early.  Weight:  239.2  grains;  Diameter:  About  32  mm. 
Edge  finished  by  lathe  (as  made).  Die  alignment:  180°. 


New  Yorke  in  America  Token 

Important,  Somewhat  Mysterious  Rarity 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

4  Undated  New  Yorke  token.  Breen-245,  Crosby  PI.  VIII,  14. 
Brass.  F-15  (PCGS).  Dark  chestnut  brown  with  moderate  cor¬ 
rosion  and  slight  waves  in  the  planchet.  Very  rare  with  possibly 
10  examples  known.  The  Garrett  Collection  contained  an  ex¬ 
ample  grading  Fine  to  Very  Fine  and  Roper  (Stack’s,  1983)  had 
a  Very  Fine  example.  These  two  specimens  represent  the  finest 
these  collectors  could  obtain.  This  example,  although  exhibit¬ 
ing  corrosion,  has  sharpness  equal  to,  or  finer  than,  either  of  the 
above  referenced  coins.  We  hope  for  and  expect  strong  bidding 
interest  in  what  certainly  is  a  highly  important  offering. 


This  token  was  publicized  in  Historical  Magazine  in  October  1861.  This 
particular  publication,  which  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  1857,  served  as  an 
important  numismatic  forum  in  the  years  before  the  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics  became  a  reality  (1866).  The  forthcoming  book  by  Dave  Bow¬ 
ers,  American  Numismatics  Before  the  Civil  War  1760-1860:  Emphasizing  the 
Story  of  Augustus  B.  Sage,  discusses  Historical  Magazine  and  other  pre- Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Numismatics  references  at  some  length. 

At  an  early  time  it  became  popular  to  use  the  spelling  of  YORKE  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  point  for  the  issuance.  Today,  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins 
says  this:  “The  token  uses  the  older  spelling  with  the  final  ‘E,’  which  pre¬ 
dominated  before  1710.”  Somewhat  similarly,  Walter  Breen  in  his  magiste¬ 
rial  Encyclopedia,  (1988),  notes:  “As  the  spelling  YORKE  with  the  final  E  oc¬ 
curs  intermittently  between  1664  and  the  1770s,  this  does  not  permit  a  bet¬ 
ter  guess  about  the  token’s  date.”  In  actuality,  this  spelling  was  used  over  a 
very  wide  period,  and  the  present  writer  feels  that  the  previously  quoted  or¬ 
thography  is  not  necessarily  relevant.  In  a  somewhat  related  vein,  in  the 
17th  century  it  was  also  popular  to  spell  the  city  name  with  a  hyphen,  as 
“New-York,”  which  style  was  fairly  obsolete  by  the  Civil  War.  However,  in 
certain  circumstances  it  continued  for  a  long  time  thereafter.  In  fact,  today  the 
New-York  Historical  Society  spells  its  name  this  way. 

Returning  to  the  subject  at  hand,  Walter  Breen  suggests  that  the  reverse 
motif  of  Venus  and  Cupid  under  a  palm  tree  suggests  “propaganda  for  the 
colonies  as  a  place  to  enjoy  life.”  The  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  had 
this  to  say:  “The  obverse  shows  Cupid  pursuing  the  butterfly  winged  Psyche,  a 
rebus  on  the  name  Lovelace.  The  reverse  shows  an  eagle,  displayed  on  a 
staff  in  fesse,  raguly,  which  is  identical  to  the  crest  of  the  Lovelace  arms.  In 
weight,  fabric,  and  die  axis  the  tokens  are  similar  to  the  1670  farthing  tokens 
of  Bristol,  England,  where  they  may  have  been  struck.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  any  of  these  pieces  ever  circulated  in  America.” 

As  time  permits  we  will  have  to  check  out  the  meaning  of  the  terms  fesse 
and  raguly.  We  don’t  mean  to  be  facetious,  and  we  are  not.  However,  this 
particular  token,  which  has  been  shrouded  in  mystery  ever  since  Day  One  of 
its  publicity,  does  serve  to  illustrate  the  charm  and  potential  for  numismatic 
research  that  the  early  American  and  American-related  series  offer.  No  won¬ 
der  the  field  has  attracted  some  of  the  brightest  and  best  in  our  hobby. 


Half  Cents 


1793  B-3  Half  Cent 


5  1793  Breen-3,  Cohen-3.  Rarity-3.  Net  VF-30;  sharpness  of  EF- 

45  but  very  lightly  granular  and  with  a  small  hole  on  the  edge  at 
6:00.  Olive-brown  surfaces  with  hints  of  teal  iridescence.  An 
important  opportunity  for  the  collector  of  early  type  coins  to 
obtain  a  very  nice-appearing  piece  at  a  cost  considerably  less 
than  would  normally  be  paid  for  an  EF-45  example.  From  the 
First  year  of  full-scale  operation  of  the  United  States  Mint  with 
production  of  copper  coins  only. 

Very  few  1 793  half  cents  are  problem-free,  and  while  certification  services 
assign  single  numbers  to  pieces,  upon  close  examination  nearly  all  examples 
have  something  in  the  way  of  marks,  oxidation,  etc.  ITiis  is  the  nature  of  the 
series.  Concerning  the  presently  offered  coin,  we  could  just  as  well  simply 
rail  it  “VE -30”  and  leave  it  at  that. 


1793  B-3,  C-3.  Rarity-3.  Net  F-12;  sharpness  of  VF-25  with 
some  minor  corrosion  which  has  been  smoothed.  The  obverse 
displays  minor  lamination  resulting  from  a  defective  planchet. 
A  few  very  minor  scratches  and  other  abrasions  are  noted. 


1793  B-3,  C-3.  Rarity-3.  F-12.  Smooth  steel  brown  surfaces 
with  very  faint  corrosion.  A  pleasing  example  for  the  date  or 
type  collector. 
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8  1794  B-2b,  C-2a.  EF-40  (PCGS).  Well  centered  and  very  attrac¬ 

tive;  light  brown  with  tan  highlights.  Very  pleasing  surfaces 
with  a  few  scattered  marks  from  circulation.  This  is  probably 
among  the  top  10%  of  survivors  at  this  grade  level,  from  an 
aesthetic  standpoint.  From  a  very  late  and  possibly  terminal 
state  of  the  dies.  There  appears  to  be  a  minor  rim  break  in  the 
dentils  above  BER,  however,  this  is  difficult  to  determine  accu¬ 
rately  while  the  coin  remains  in  the  PCGS  holder.  Breen  re¬ 
ported  this  terminal  die  state  to  be  rare. 

Half  cents  of  the  year  1794,  while  sometimes  conveniently  classified  as 
being  of  the  general  type  1794-1797,  differ  from  pieces  of  the  later  years  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  portrait  of  Miss  Liberty  is  much  larger  on  the  1794.  As  such,  it 
is  deserving  of  consideration  for  listing  as  a  separately  collected  type. 


Classic  1847  Half  Cent  Rarity 

Second  Restrike,  Proof 


9  1847  B-3,  Gilbert-2.  Rarity-6.  Second  Restrike.  Proof-64  RB 

(PCGS).  All  design  details  are  extremely  sharp.  Medium 
brown  over  mint  red,  the  obverse  is  mostly  iridescent  blue.  A 
very  attractive  specimen  of  a  true  American  numismatic  clas¬ 
sic,  as  are  all  Proof-only  half  cents  of  the  early  Braided  Hair 
type,  1840  through  the  1849  Small  Date. 

Half  cents  of  this  era  are  divided  into  three  primary  categories,  although 
Walter  Breen’s  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  and  Colonial  Coins  lists  additional 
variations.  The  basics  are  as  follows: 

Originals:  Large  berries  in  reverse  wreath. 

First  Restrikes:  Small  berries  in  wreath.  NT  (CENT)  and  certain  wreath 
ribbon  details  slightly  doubled. 

Second  Restrike:  Small  berries.  Raised  diagonal  file  marks  in  die  over 
RICA  (AMERICA). 

Until  relatively  recent  times,  few  people  have  aspired  to  collect  Proof  half 
cents  by  each  of  the  three  major  styles  just  delineated,  never  mind  the  addi¬ 
tional  Breen  varieties  for  certain  dates.  Perhaps  a  pioneer  in  this  regard  was 
Mrs.  Emery  May  Holden  Norweb.  Today,  several  connoisseurs  follow  this 
discipline,  and  a  recent  issue  of  Penny  Wise  contained  an  interesting  account 
by  Rick  Coleman  in  which  certain  luminaries  gathered  together  and  com¬ 
pared  their  collections. 


Rare  Proof  1855  Half  Cent 


10  1855  B-l,  C-l.  Rarity-5.  Proof-63  RB  (PCGS).  Mint  red  devices 

with  medium  brown  fields  highlighted  with  splashes  of  irides¬ 
cent  blue. 

It  is  apparent  that  1855  half  cents  were  sold  in  several  ways,  most  often  as 
part  of  minor  Proof  sets  containing  this  denomination  as  well  as  the  copper 
cent.  A  few  pieces  were  distributed  as  part  of  expanded  sets  including  the 
silver  issues. 


Lovely  1856  Proof  Half  Cent 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


11  1856  B-l.  Rarity-7.  Proof-64  RB  (PCGS).  Intermingled  red 

and  brown  with  hints  of  iridescent  blue  toning  mostly  on  the 
reverse.  A  rarity  from  any  aspect,  and  certainly  a  prize  piece 
that  will  enhance  a  fine  cabinet.  Proof  half  cents  of  any  date 
are  exceedingly  rare,  and  although  the  Proof-only  issues  of  ear¬ 
lier  years  garner  most  of  the  limelight,  those  dated  1854-1857 
are  important  in  their  own  right. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


Gem  Proof  1857  Half  Cent 

1857  B-2,  C-l.  Rarity-4.  Proof-64  RB  (PCGS).  Nearly  full  red 
with  lavender  toning,  the  reverse  mostly  red. 

In  this  year  half  cents  were  struck  only  in  January  and  February.  It  seems 
that  most  business  strikes  were  held  back  at  the  Mint  and  melted  (cf.  James 
Ross  Snowden  writing  his  reminiscences  in  1860).  Proofs  were  probably 
struck  in  the  same  two  months,  these  being  for  distribution  to  collectors  and 
other  interested  parties.  Whether  Proofs  continued  to  be  struck  beyond 
February  is  not  known. 
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Large  Cents 


Another  1793  S-4  Chain  Cent 


13  1793  Sheldon-2.  Rarity-4.  Chain  AMERICA.  Net  G-4;  sharp¬ 

ness  of  VG-8  with  light  porosity.  Dark  brown  surfaces  with  a 
few  very  minor  rim  nicks.  The  chain  is  particularly  bold,  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  when  selecting  an  example  for  a  type  set.  Speci¬ 
mens  such  as  this  are  always  popular,  always  desirable,  and 
have  a  very  wide  market. 


15  1793  S-4.  Rarity-3+.  Chain  AMERICA,  Periods.  G-6.  Pleasing 

medium  brown  surfaces  with  just  a  few  very  minor  scratches  or 
flaws.  All  things  considered,  this  is  quite  an  attractive  example 
of  an  issue  which  is  in  perennial  demand. 


Popular  1793  Chain  Cent 

With  Periods  Variety 


14  1793  S-4.  Rarity-3+.  Chain  AMERICA,  Periods.  Net  VG-8; 

sharpness  of  VF-20  with  light  porosity.  Medium  brown  sur¬ 
faces  with  areas  of  black  patina.  Traces  of  reddish  corrosion 
are  visible  on  both  obverse  and  reverse.  If  a  survey  were  to  be 
taken  of  all  of  the  1793  Chain  cents  in  numismatic  cabinets  to¬ 
day  the  present  piece  would  probably  be  above  the  midpoint 
in  quality. 

As  we  catalogue  the  present  piece  we  cannot  help  but  recall  Montroville  E. 
Dickeson’s  enchanting  comment  in  his  1859  book,  American  Numismatical 
Manual,  in  which  he  infers  that  certain  1793  cents  that  he  studied  were  taken 
by  him  from  circulation.  One  can  imagine  what  fun  it  must  have  been  to  look 
through  old  copper  cents  and  pocket  change  in  the  1840s  and  1850s  and 
pluck  out  the  occasional  1793! 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MINT  IN  THE 
1790s:  This  oil  painting  by  E.H.  Lamasure  de¬ 
picts  the  Philadelphia  Mint  as  it  appeared  in 
the  1790s.  Begun  in  1792,  the  Mint  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  structure  owned  by  the  federal  government 
(the  first  being  a  lighthouse).  In  the  early  20th 
century  the  address  of  the  location  was  at  37 
and  39  North  7th  Street  and  631  Filbert  Street. 
The  buildings  were  purchased  by  Frank  H. 
Stewart,  owner  of  Stewart  Electric  Co.,  who  de¬ 
molished  them,  but  at  least  had  the  saving  grace 
of  writing  a  book  about  the  Mint  (published  in 
1924). 
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Finest  Known  1793  Sheldon-8  1# 

The  Newcomb-Starr-Naftzger  Coin 
Spectacular  Mint  State  Specimen 


“Paralyzing  Beauty” 


16  1793  S-8.  Rarity-3-.  Wreath.  Vine  and  Bars  edge.  MS-68  BN 

(PCGS).  Delightful  golden  brown  surfaces  with  full  lustre  and 
extremely  sharp  design  details.  Full  beaded  borders  on  both 
obverse  and  reverse,  with  the  obverse  border  wider  at  11:00, 
narrower  at  5:00.  Faint  traces  of  faded  mint  red  are  visible  on 
both  surfaces,  primarily  on  the  reverse.  Clearly  the  finest 
known  example  of  this  variety,  far  outdistancing  the  Eliasberg 
and  Garrett  coins,  the  next  two  in  the  Condition  Census.  This 
coin  was  used  by  William  C.  Noyes  to  illustrate  his  reference, 
United  States  Large  Cents  1 793-1814.  This  offering  may  present  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity,  although  to  have  said  this  ear¬ 
lier  would  not  have  been  correct  (but  who  can  predict  the  fu¬ 
ture?),  for  its  appearance  at  auction  has  occurred  three  times 
in  the  present  century.  To  be  specific: 

Thomas  L.  Elder  handled  this  lovely  cent  in  September  1910 
as  part  of  the  Peter  Mougey  Collection:  “Perfectly  centered, 
sharp,  Uncirculated.  An  even  olive  color.  The  finest  known!  A 
prize.  From  the  Leslie  collection.  Excessively  rare.” 

In  February  1945,  Wayte  Raymond  and  James  Macallister, 
sometime  partners  in  the  auction  outlet  of  J.C.  Morgenthau  & 
Company  (for  which  a  time  shared  facilities  with  Wayte 
Raymond  and  Scott),  described  this  coin  as  part  of  the  Howard 
Rounds  Newcomb  Collection:  “Magnificent  sharp  impression 
showing  the  complete  border  of  beads  on  both  sides.  Beauti¬ 
ful,  lustrous  original  surface,  shading  to  golden  brown.  Has  all 
the  qualifications  of  a  Proof  except  the  mirrorlike  surface.” 

The  cataloguer  for  Stack’s  sale  of  the  Floyd  Starr  Collection, 
June  1984,  was  particularly  enthusiastic  about  this  coin:  “This 
lovely  cent  has  now  toned  to  a  lustrous  dark  rose  red  with  per¬ 


fect,  hypnotically  pristine  surfaces.  Every  detail  is  fully  im¬ 
pressed  and  razor  sharp.  Slightly  off  center,  with  a  thin  diago¬ 
nal  die  break  bisecting  the  reverse  from  first  T  of  STATES  to 
last  A  of  AMERICA.  A  cent  of  awesome,  paralyzing  beauty, 
one  of  the  finest  known.” 

PCGS  Population:  1;  2  finer  (MS-69  BN  finest). 

We  were  taken  with  the  phrase  “paralyzing  beauty”  from  the  Starr  Collec¬ 
tion  and  we’ll  have  to  add  this  literary  arrow  to  our  quiver  of  terminology. 
Dr.  Joel  Orosz,  a  keen  observer  of  numismatic  items  orthographic,  has 
called  our  attention  to  advertisements  he  has  seen  bearing  such  adjectives  as 
“explosive”  and  the  not-too-rare  “awesome.”  One  well-known  West  Coast 
coin  dealer  is  fond  of  calling  a  particularly  impressive  coin  a  “bachelor,”  for 
reasons  not  known  to  us,  perhaps  it  “stands  alone”— just  a  guess. 

Returning  to  serious  numismatics,  1793  large  cents  consisted  of  three 
major  design  types.  The  Chain  motif  was  first  issued  late  in  February  of  that 
year  and  was  noticed  in  the  popular  press  by  mid  March.  Reviews  seem  to 
have  been  critical,  and  it  was  said  that  Miss  Liberty  was  “in  a  fright"  and  that 
the  chain  on  the  reverse  represented  slavery  rather  than  unity,  certainly  not 
a  propitious  motif  for  America. 

The  Wreath  design  replaced  the  Chain  style  and  featured  a  more  pleasing 
Miss  Liberty  with  her  hair  neatly  combed.  This  new  version  made  its  debut 
in  April  1793.  Finally,  in  September  of  the  same  year  Joseph  Wright's  Lib¬ 
erty  Cap  design  was  produced.  The  relatively  small  production  of  the  latter 
was  delivered  by  Henry  Voight  on  September  18,  1793.  Unfortunately, 
Wright  had  passed  away,  a  victim  of  yellow  fever,  a  few  days  earlier,  and 
probably  never  actually  saw  a  struck  cent  bearing  his  design. 

Past  owners  include:  Robert  Leslie;  Peter  Mougey;  William  H. 
Woodin;  Thomas  L.  Elder,  Lot  43,  9/1910,  Lot  5;  Dr.  George  P. 
French;  Howard  R.  Newcomb;  J.C.  Morgenthau  &  Co.,  Lot  438,  2/ 
1943,  Lot  8;  Floyd  T.  Starr;  Stack’s  6/1984,  Lot  13;  R.E.  Naftzger, 
Jr.;  Eric  Streiner;Jay  Parrino. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Superb  Gem  1795  S-78  Cent 


Condition  Census  Quality 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

17  1795  S-78.  Plain  Edge.  MS-65  BN  (PCGS).  Incredible  quality 

for  this  early  copper  coinage.  Sharply  struck  with  superb,  lus¬ 
trous  light  brown  surfaces  and  a  hint  of  red  still  visible.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  finest  surviving  Liberty  Cap  large  cents  with 
regard  to  strike,  surfaces,  and  overall  aesthetics.  Destined  for 
inclusion  in  a  fine  collection.  This  example  is  one  of  six  ex¬ 
amples  tied  for  second  finest  known  in  the  Condition  Census 
for  the  variety. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  0  finer. 

From  the  remarkable,  indeed  incredible  collection  of  R.E.  Naftzger, 
Jr.  Both  obverse  and  reverse  are  illustrated  in  United  States  Large 
Cents  by  William  C.  Noyes. 


Lovely  1797  Nichols  Find  S-135  Cent 

Forthcoming  Plate  Coin 


18  1797  S-135.  Rarity-3+.  Reverse  of  1797,  Stems.  MS-62  RB.  A 

delightful  example  with  reflective  surfaces  and  attractive  red¬ 
dish  brown  patina,  faded  from  full  mint  red.  Very  sharply 
struck  with  nearly  all  of  the  leaves  on  the  reverse  fully  detailed, 
quite  unusual  for  this  variety.  A  minor  planchet  clip  is  noted  at 
1 1:00.  When  offered  by  Superior  Galleries  in  1986,  this  lovely 


cent  was  very  conservatively  graded  AU-55!  Chosen  as  the 
plate  coin  for  the  soon  to  be  published  Breen  Encyclopedia  oj 
United  States  Large  Cents. 

Robinson  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  person  to 
form  a  complete  set  of  Sheldon’s  numbered  varieties,  twice!  Ten  other  col¬ 
lectors  have  completed  this  task  once. 

From  the  Robinson  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  Collection  of  Large  Cents,  1793- 
1857,  Superior  Galleries,  September  30-October  1,  1986,  Lot  191. 


Focal  Point  1823/2  Cent 


19  1823/2  Newcomb-1.  Overdate.  AU-53  (PCGS).  Pleasing  me¬ 

dium  and  dark  brown  surfaces.  Full  obverse  and  reverse  den¬ 
ticles.  The  stars  have  weak  centers,  not  unusual  for  the  series. 
A  very  beautiful  specimen,  a  highlight  among  the  so-called 
Middle  Date  cents,  and  certainly  a  focal  point  for  any  copper 
enthusiast  reading  the  present  catalogue.  It  may  be  several 
years— who  knows,  perhaps  even  longer— before  an  equivalent 
specimen  is  in  one  of  our  auction  sales. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  1  finer  (AU-58). 

My  gosh,  when  we  read  John  D.  Wright’s  description  of  this  issue  in  his 
excellent  volume,  The  Cent  Book:  1816-1839,  we  thought  for  a  moment  that 
something  was  wrong  with  our  auction  listings  and  inventory  offerings— we 
should  have  more  high-grade  1823/2  cents  than  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  buy  or  have  consigned  to  us  for  sale.  To  quote  John:  “Rather 
common  in  all  grades  below  XF  [we  don’t  like  the  abbreviation,  XF,  by  the 
way,  and  think  it  should  be  EF.]  Mint  State  (three  to  four  known),  AU  (six  to 
10  known),  XF  ( 12  or  more).  Several  of  the  XF’s  and  AU’s  have  been  sold  as 
‘Unc.’  At  least  five,  possibly  six  Proofs  are  known  from  these  dies.  As  an 
overdate,  [the  1823/2]  attracts  attention  outside  variety  circles.  As  a  one-va¬ 
riety  type  its  variety  value  is  whatever  the  type  will  bring,  which  is  not  insig¬ 
nificant,  especially  so  in  the  top  grades.”  Incidentally,  the  star  sharpness  on 
the  Wright  plate  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  presently  offered  example,  and 
while  the  Wright  plate  coin  seems  to  have  some  scratches  and  marks  near 
the  date  and  above  Miss  Liberty's  head,  the  presently  offered  coin  does  not. 
Thus,  although  the  1823/2  overdate  may  be  plentiful  in  higher  grades,  John 
Wright  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  put  his  hand  on  an  example  any  nicer 
than  the  one  we  offer  here.  This  gives  us  some  small  comfort! 

As  luck— actually  good  fortune— would  have  it,  the  numismatic  community 
is  blessed  with  not  one,  but  two  fine  specialized  books  covering  this  era,  the 
other  being  United  States  Large  Cents  1816-1839,  by  William  C.  Noyes,  pho- 
tograpber  par  excellence.  Turning  to  his  text,  he  lists  the  Condition  Census  as 
just  three  Mint  State  coins,  each  MS-60  with  one  followed  by  a  minus  sign 
(perhaps  AU-58?),  after  which  are  seen  two  AU-55  coins  and  three  graded 
AU-50.  This  makes  us  feel  even  more  comfortable  than  musing  about  the 
marked-up  coin  on  John  Wright’s  plate.  Obviously,  the  present  coin,  AU-53, 
is  comfortably  situated  within  Bill  Noyes’  Condition  Census.  Looking  at  his 
plate  coin  and  our  present  offering,  his  plate  coin  seems  to  be  a  bit  finer,  has 
the  stars  ever  so  slightly  sharper,  and  has  more  detail  in  the  top  of  Miss 
Liberty  s  head.  His  is  a  later  die  state  with  the  dentils  filled  under  the  second 
digit  of  the  date. 

All  of  the  preceding  said,  we  better  say  the  following  ourselves,  or  else 
someone  will  surely  write  in  and  do  it  for  us:  grading  of  large  cents,  includ¬ 
ing  by  certification  services,  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion.  And,  in  the 
large  cent  field,  opinions  are  apt  to  vary  about  as  widely  as  anywhere  else  we 
can  think  of  in  numismatics.  Thus,  while  PCGS  calls  this  piece  AU-53,  pro¬ 
spective  bidders  are  welcome  to  call  it  AU-50,  or  AU-58,  or  whatever  thev 
please  (paraphrasing  slightly  from  the  words  of  the  late  Timothy  Dexter,  he 
of  Newburyport,  MA,  mansion  and  statue  fame). 

All  humor  (?)  aside,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  the  1823/2  even  in  YF 
grade  is  a  very  difficult  coin  to  find,  in  EF  is  very  rare,  and  anything  with  a 
legitimate  claim  to  AU  or  finer  is  rarer  yet.  No  matter  how  you  evaluate  it, 
here,  indeed,  is  a  major  opportunity. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Small  Cents 


Gem  Proof  1856  Flying  Eagle  Cent 

Finest  NGC  Certified 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

20  1856  Flying  Eagle.  Proof-66  (NGC).  Snow-9.  Obverse  5,  re¬ 

verse  D.  Sharply  struck  with  superb  reddish  brown  surfaces 
highlighted  by  hints  of  light  blue.  An  aesthetically  delightful 
example  and  one  of  the  very  finest  we  have  handled.  We  are 
sure  that  this  offering  will  generate  substantial  interest.  Lightly 
mirrored  fields  resembling  some  Mint  State  coins,  however, 
we  believe  that  this  is  a  Proof. 

This  is  arguably  the  most  popular  small  cent  ever  issued,  al¬ 
though  the  1909-S  V.D.B.  will  provide  a  good  contest.  Our 
good  friend  Abe  Kosoff  was  fond  of  beginning  his  auction 
sales  with  an  example  of  this  popular  rarity.  When  we  handled 
coins  from  his  estate,  we  started  the  auction  with  an  example, 
as  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Numerous  issues  from  the  middle  and  late  19th  century  present  a  chal¬ 
lenge  when  determining  their  striking  status.  Many  business  strike  coins  are 
highly  prooflike  while  some  Proof  coins  have  a  satiny  lustre  resembling  lus¬ 
trous  business  strikes.  The  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent  is  one  of  the  more  famous 
coins  in  this  category.  Regarding  this  topic,  numismatist  John  Dannreuther 
stated:  “Since  the  intent  of  the  coiner  will  never  be  known,  there  will  be  con¬ 
troversy!  Let’s  see:  The  more  things  change,  the  more  they  are  the  same. 
You  get  the  picture— no  one  knows!  One  person’s  satiny  or  slightly  prooflike 
Mint  State  coin  is  another  person’s  carelessly  made  Proof!” 

Somewhat  over  700  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents  were  struck  that  year  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  acquaint  influential  people  with  the  new  design.  Word  of  the 
curious,  interesting,  new  little  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents  spread,  and  these 
Mint  State  coins  began  to  have  a  premium  value  among  the  small  but  rap¬ 
idly  growing  community  of  coin  collectors.  Specimens  soon  traded  for  50< 
to  $  1  each  when  they  could  be  found,  which  was  not  often.  Probably  from 
about  1858  and  continuing  through  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War,  addi¬ 
tional  dies  were  made  to  coin  1856-dated  Flying  Eagle  cents,  probably  to  the 
extent  of  about  1,500  to  2,500  Proofs.  However,  the  surface  of  these  Proofs 
was  not  quite  as  deeply  mirrored  as  would  be  the  Proofs  of  1857  and  1858. 

For  a  greatly  expanded  commentary  on  this  famous  coin  see  Dave  Bowers’ 
book,  a  Buyer's  and  Enthusiast’s  Guide  to  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents.  While 
we  suppose  that  most  bidders  on  the  present  coin  already  own  a  copy,  if  per 
chance  you  buy  this  coin  and  do  not,  a  complimentary  copy  is  yours  for  the 
asking. 


Lovely  1856  Flying  Eagle 

Proof  Format 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

21  1856  Flying  Eagle.  Proof-64  (PCGS).  S-9.  Obverse  5,  reverse 

D.  Superb  olive-brown  iridescent  surfaces  which  have  a  lighter 
golden  brown  appearance  when  held  at  a  different  angle  to 
light.  Nearly  pristine  surfaces.  A  second  example  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  small  cent. 


Gem  Proof  1856  Flying  Eagle  Cent 

A  Popular  Rarity 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

22  1856  Flying  Eagle.  Proof-64  (PCGS).  S-9.  Obverse  5,  reverse 

D.  Attractive  orange-brown  surfaces  with  very  sharp  design 
definition.  The  surfaces  are  not  especially  mirrorlike  and  we 
suspect  that  this  may  actually  be  a  business  strike. 
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Superb  Proof  1857  Flying  Eagle  1# 

Rarest  Proof  Flying  Eagle  Cent 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

23  1857  Flying  Eagle.  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  tan  with 

glittering  mirrored  fields  surrounding  frosty  devices.  Very 
pleasing  surfaces  with  just  a  few  minor  abrasions.  Aestheti¬ 
cally,  among  the  finest  Proof  Flying  Eagle  cents  we  have 
handled  in  quite  some  time.  Of  the  three  years,  1856,  1857, 
and  1858,  this  1857-dated  issue  is  the  scarcest.  We  estimate 
that  the  total  original  mintage  amounted  to  50  to  100  pieces, 
of  which  a  number  have  since  strayed  or  are  otherwise  ac¬ 
counted  for. 

On  an  absolute  basis,  an  authentic  Proof  1857  Flying  Eagle  cent,  such  as 
that  offered  here,  is  an  incredible  rarity.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
most  1857  Flying  Eagle  cents  offered  over  the  years  and  described  as 

Proof  are  not.  In  fact,  a  specimen  in  a  well-known,  award-winning  collec¬ 
tion  was  shown  as  part  of  an  1857  “Proof  set,”  but  was  a  polished  business 
strike.  Fortunately,  the  certification  services  have  shortshopped  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  a  large  degree,  and  today  a  piece  certified  as  Proof  is  nearly  always  a 
Proof,  but,  in  our  opinion,  there  are  a  few  pieces  that  are  not.  During  the 
course  of  our  research  for  the  book  A  Buyer’s  and  Enthusiast’s  Guide  to  Flying 
Eagle  and  Indian  Cents  we  had  occasion  to  study  a  number  of  different  ex¬ 
amples,  and  thus  our  conclusion  is  more  than  simply  a  casual  comment. 

In  1857  there  was  widespread  interest  in  the  new  Flying  Eagle  cent,  and 
one  might  think  that  numismatists— who  were  becoming  increasingly  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  hobby  of  coin  collecting  was  experiencing  a  rapid  growth 
stage-would  have  desired  Proofs.  However,  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case,  and  only  a  few  Proofs  were  struck.  Perhaps  the  popularity  of  the  rare 
1856  Flying  Eagle  cent  eclipsed  that  of  the  “ordinary”  1857,  and  satisfied  the 
need  for  a  single  piece  to  illustrate  the  design.  Perhaps  most  emphasis  was 
on  the  old  “large”  copper  cents,  of  which  Proofs  were  struck  early  in  the 
year,  and  the  1857  Proof  coinage  simply  fell  through  the  cracks— numisma¬ 
tists  who  had  already  acquired  Proof  coins  containing  the  copper  cent  and 
half  cent  did  not  go  back  to  the  Mint  for  dessert  in  the  form  of  a  Flying 
Eagle  cent  of  the  same  year. 

Considered  as  a  group,  small  cents  of  the  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  types 
include  the  following  Proof  rarities,  listed  in  order  of  elusivity: 

1864  Indian  with  L  on  Ribbon,  the  rarest  of  all  Proofs. 

1857  Proof  Flying  Eagle  cent  (as  offered  here),  second  rarest. 

1858  Proof  Flying  Eagle  cent  (third  rarest). 

After  this  trio,  there  is  a  great  gap  until  other  scarce  Proofs  are  encoun¬ 
tered,  none  of  which  remotely  approaches  the  rarity  of  these  three. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


Glittering  Gem  1858  Proof  Cent 

Flying  Eagle,  Large  Letters 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

24  1858  Large  Letters.  Proof-66  (NGC).  Sharply  struck.  A  few 

microscopic  toning  flecks.  A  splendid,  glittering  specimen  of 
excellent  overall  quality,  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  numis¬ 
matic  hands.  Several  years  ago,  Richard  Snow  commented: 
“The  survivability  of  this  date  is  very  low.  As  a  result,  this  is  the 
toughest  date  to  find  in  Proof.”  When  Rick  Snow  speaks  about 
Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  cents,  people  listen.  Thus,  his  com¬ 
ment  has  great  meaning.The  number  of  true  Proofs  in  existence 
is  very  small,  but  has  been  inflated  in  historical  listings  by  the 
existence  of  deceptive  prooflike  Mint  State  pieces.  In  today’s 
enlightened  circumstances,  such  coins  are  not  likely  to  be  of¬ 
fered  by  a  knowledgeable  person.  Besides,  the  various  certifi¬ 
cation  services  such  as  ANACS,  NGC,  and  PCGS,  have  fairly 
well-established  die  markers  to  identify  most  issues  which 
come  with  Proof  finish  and  also  prooflike,  differentiating  one 
from  the  other. 

NGC  Population:  1,  none  finer. 

Concerning  the  Large  Letters  variety  in  particular,  it  is  our  view  that  no 
more  than  50  to  100  pieces,  possibly  included  as  part  of  some  of  the  12-coin 
copper-nickel  pattern  cents  sets  of  the  year,  were  made.  Combined  popula¬ 
tion  data  is  not  particularly  useful,  for  until  1992  PCGS  in  its  Population  Re¬ 
port  listed  all  Proof  1858  under  the  “Large  Letters”  category(l).  By  the  way, 
this  is  not  a  particularly  unusual  situation— other  issues  have  been  listed  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  over  the  years  as  well— just  try  to  figure  out  the  combined  popu¬ 
lation  reports  on  1856  Upright  5  gold  dollars  vs.  Slanting  5  gold  dollars.  But, 
we  digress. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  more-plentiful  1858  Proofs  with  Small  Letters 
obverse  were  restruck,  and  included  with  back-dated  sets  of  1858  pattern 
cents  produced  in  1859-1861.  However,  no  such  assignment  occurs,  to  our 
knowledge,  for  the  Large  Letters  variety.  According  to  the  best  information 
we  have  at  this  point,  all  1858  Large  Letters  Proofs  were  distributed  in  the 
year  dated.  For  further  comments  the  reader  is  referred  to  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers’  book,  A  Buyer’s  and  Enthusiast’s  Guide  to  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents 
and  Richard  Snow’s  book.  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents. 


Spectacular  Proof  1858  Cent 

Large  Letters  Obverse 

25  1858  Large  Letters.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Glittering,  light  brown 

mirrored  surfaces  with  just  a  touch  of  orange  toning.  Ex¬ 
tremely  sharp  design  details.  A  great  find  for  the  connoisseur. 

PCGS  Population:  9;  none  finer.  Note,  however,  that  until  1992,  PCGS 
listed  all  Proof  1858  Flying  Eagle  cents  in  their  population  report  as  “Large 
Letters”  thereby  concealing  the  true  rarity  of  this  variety. 

In  the  past,  many  prooflike  business  strikes  have  been  catalogued  or  oth¬ 
erwise  described  as  Proofs,  with  the  result  that  a  perusal  of  old-time  auction 
catalogues  and  other  literature  indicates  a  population  far  greater  than  the 
actual  case.  An  interesting  story  about  the  offering  of  prooflike  pieces  as 
“Proofs”  is  related  in  Dave  Bowers'  book,  A  Buyer's  and  Enthusiast's  Guide  to 
Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents. 
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Superb  Business  Strike  1858  LL  Cent 


26  1858  Large  Letters.  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant  golden  brown 

with  somewhat  reflective  surfaces.  Not  rare  in  lower  business 
strike  grades,  the  1858  of  this  style  is  very  elusive  at  the  gem 
level,  particularly  so  if  graded  MS-66.  A  find  for  the  specialist. 

NGC  Population:  12,  none  finer. 


27  1858  Large  Letters.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck  and  lus¬ 

trous.  The  obverse  has  light  gold  peripheral  toning  around 
teal  iridescence.  The  reverse  has  attractive  light  tan  surfaces. 
The  date  and  several  letters  on  the  obverse  are  sharply 
doubled.  Additionally,  a  prominent  die  crack  from  rim  to  rim 
extends  through  CA  and  the  eagle’s  tail. 


Gem  Proof  1859  Indian  Cent 

Scarce  Proof  Striking 


28  1859  Proof-65  (NGC).  A  superb  example  with  golden  olive 

and  bright  rose  toning.  A  few  minor  spots  are  visible,  however, 
the  aesthetic  appeal  and  sharp  strike  will  increase  the  winning 
bidder’s  enjoyment.  Proofs  of  this  issue  are  quite  rare,  cer¬ 
tainly  more  so  than  the  reported  mintage  of  800  pieces  would 
suggest.  How  many  of  these  still  survive  is  open  to  speculation, 
although  the  quantity  must  be  quite  small. 

By  1859  it  was  realized  that  the  Flying  Eagle  design,  as  attractive  and  as 
classic  as  it  may  have  been  (with  a  view  to  the  tradition  established  by 
Gobrecht  1835-1836),  simply  was  not  satisfactory  for  striking  up  properly  on 
high-speed  production  presses.  Certain  deep  parts  in  the  die,  particularly 
the  eagle’s  head  and  tail,  were  opposite  in  the  press  from  heavy  elements  of 
the  wreath.  The  metal,  flowing  in  both  directions  at  once,  often  did  not  fill 
the  recesses  completely.  The  solution  was  to  redesign  the  cent,  which  was 
done  in  pattern  form  through  an  extensive  number  of  issues  in  1858,  and 
produced  for  circulation  in  1859. 

In  final  form,  as  offered  here,  the  obverse  depicts  Miss  Liberty  in  an  In¬ 
dian  headdress,  the  facial  features  of  Miss  Liberty  being  about  the  same  as 
earlier  used  byjames  B.  Longacre  on  his  $  1  and  $20  gold  coins  of  1849,  with 
the  bonnet  added.  This  gave  rise  to  a  long-standing  legend  that  Sarah 
Longacre,  daughter  of  the  engraver,  posed  as  the  model  when  she  visited 
the  Mint  circa  1858  (this  being  the  date  that  patterns  were  made).  The  In¬ 
dian  motif,  as  illogical  as  it  may  be  from  an  ethnology  standpoint,  was  and  is 
beautiful  to  behold,  and  today  the  series  is,  justifiably,  a  favorite  with  collec¬ 
tors.  Not  generally  realized  is  that  there  is  a  parallel  series  of  "Indian  Head 
cents”  among  the  Civil  War  token  series,  including  the  romantic  Prairie 
Flower”  dies  (two  different)  from  the  shop  of  John  Stanton,  Cincinnati. 

The  reverse  of  the  1859  Indian  cent  solved  the  “wreath  problem”  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  old,  heavy  “agriculture”  wreadi  of  the  Flying  Eagle  cent  to  a  shallow 
wreath  in  low  relief,  variously  described  as  a  laurel  or  olive  wreath.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  laurel  wreath  (as  it  is  popularly  called)  remained  in  service  but 
this  single  year,  and  in  1 860  was  replaced  by  an  oak  wreath  with  a  shield  at  the 
apex.  Thus,  the  1859  is  isolated  as  the  only  year  in  which  the  Indian  cent  ob¬ 
verse  and  laurel  wreath  reverse  were  struck  in  quantity  for  circulation. 


29  1859  Proof-64  (NGC).  Attractive  light  gold  with  cameo  de¬ 

vices.  A  few  very  minor  spots  are  mentioned  for  accuracy,  no 
doubt  taken  into  consideration  when  this  coin  was  certified. 

Gem  Proof  1864  Bronze  Cent  Rarity 


30  1864  Bronze.  Proof-65  RB  (PCGS).  Attractive  surfaces  with 

the  reverse  being  mostly  red.  The  bronze  issue  is  rare  by  any 
evaluation,  and  these  did  not  appear  until  later  in  1864,  by 
which  time  many  numismatists  had  acquired  Proof  sets  and 
groups  including  the  copper-nickel  version  of  the  date.  A  gem 
such  as  this  is  a  prize  and  stands  proudly  as  a  landmark  among 
Indian  cents  of  this  era. 

The  Proof  1864  Bronze  cent  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  rarity,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  which  has  been  sharply  accented  by  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  estimating  the  mintage  at  just  150  pieces.  Our  own  view  is  that  the  out¬ 
put  was  a  bit  more  than  that  (perhaps  as  many  as  400-500  pieces),  but  hardly 
in  a  class  with  pieces  struck  later  in  the  decade.  Without  doubt,  the  1864 
bronze  is  the  rarest  of  all  Proof  Indian  cents  in  this  alloy,  excepting  the 
vaunted  1864  With  L.  Whenever  we  have  a  “regular”  (without  L)  Proof  in 
our  sales  it  always  attracts  a  wide  circle  of  bidding. 

Another  Notable  Gem  Proof  1864  Cent 

Bronze  Alloy 


31  1864  Bronze.  Proof-65  RB  (PCGS).  The  obverse  displays 
lovely  iridescent  golden  brown  with  olive  devices.  The  reverse 
is  nearly  full  red,  just  beginning  to  develop  pale  olive  toning. 
Every  aspect  of  this  superb  coin  represents  perfection.  As 
noted  in  the  footnote  to  Lot  30,  specimens  of  the  1864  bronze 
cent  in  Proof  format  are  very  elusive,  and  only  a  few  hundred 
were  made.  Regarding  survivors  at  the  Proof-65  level,  the  num¬ 
ber  narrows  sharply  and  is  probably  no  more  than  a  few 
dozen. 

32  1864  Bronze.  MS-65  RD  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck  with  pleasing 
bright  reddish  orange  surfaces  and  a  touch  of  lilac  toning  on 
the  reverse. 

First  produced  in  the  spring  of  1864,  the  bronze  cents  (and  related  bronze 
two-cent  pieces)  were  immediately  popular  with  the  public.  By  this  time  the 
Indian  cent,  hoarded  since  July  1862,  was  again  plentiful  in  circulation.  Af¬ 
ter  this  time,  hoarding  no  longer  occurred. 
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33  1869  Proof-65  RD  (PCGS).  Deep  orange  surfaces  with  lightly 

mirrored  fields  and  sharp  design  details.  This  date  is  one  of 
the  most  desired  Proofs  of  the  era,  due  to  a  relatively  low 
Proof  production  and,  equally  important,  the  elusive  charac¬ 
ter  of  high-grade  related  business  strikes.  In  any  market  sea¬ 
son,  in  any  market  cycle,  a  coin  like  this  will  attract  quite  a 
few  bids. 

We  enjoy  making  market  commentaries  now  and  then,  and  if  you  read 
our  past  catalogues  we  lamented  a  few  years  back  that  quality  Indian  cents 
could  be  purchased  in  the  1980s  for  prices  not  much  higher  than  10  or  20 
years  earlier!  We  suggested  that  this  field  would  be  worth  investigating. 
Quite  a  bit  has  happened  in  the  meantime.  The  Fly-In  Club  has  been  estab¬ 
lished;  Rick  Snow,  Kevin  Flynn,  our  own  Q.  David  Bowers,  and  others  have 
written  books  on  the  subject;  the  certification  services  have  prospered 
(thereby  lending  third-party  opinions  to  grading),  and  so  on. 

Now,  in  1998,  the  popularity  of  the  Indian  cent  series  is  well  established. 
No  doubt  it  will  continue  to  remain  so.  Hopefully,  “pure  investors”  will  stay 
away  from  the  series,  a  "pure  investor”  being  a  newcomer  to  the  market  who 
has  a  lot  of  money,  desires  to  buy  investment  quality  coins  (whatever  they 
are),  but  who  prefers  silver  and  gold.  In  fact,  our  fine  friend  David  Hall,  he 
of  PCGS  fame,  once  advised  all  of  his  clients:  “Sell  all  copper  coins!”  We 
cannot  help  but  suggest  to  David  that  he  recommend  his  clients  sell  them  to 
us.  We  love  copper  coins! 

At  present,  the  market  for  choice,  rare,  and  interesting  Indian  cents  is 
based  upon  solid  numismatic  demand.  Cherrypicking  for  quality  is  advisable 
in  any  series,  but  in  Indian  cents  it  is  absolutely  essential.  There  are  many 
certified  and  other  coins  out  there  that  are  downright  ugly,  despite  high 
numerical  grade.  A  good  handy  rule,  without  becoming  too  complicated  in 
the  present  comment  is  this:  “If  it  looks  attractive  it  may  be  worth  owning.  If  it 
looks  ugly,  don’t  buy  it,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  has  a  high  number  or 
whether  or  not  the  price  is  a  bargain.” 

Speaking  of  the  phrase  chenypick,  we  noted  in  a  recent  feature  in  USA  To¬ 
day  that  the  next  edition  of  Merriam-Webster’s  Dictionary  is  to  include  this  as  a 
new  word.  In  actuality  it  has  been  around  for  quite  a  long  time,  for  certainly 
the  best  part  of  20  or  30  years  in  numismatics,  and  in  the  1980s  was  given 
particular  popularity  in  a  title  of  an  excellent  book  on  the  subject  by  Bill 
Fivaz  andJ.T.  Stanton. 

Looking  for  something  different  to  collect?  Perhaps  a  nice  bid  on  this 
present  lot  will  get  you  started  on  the  fascinating  Indian  cent  series.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  a  good  beginning! 


Gorgeous  1870  Indian  Cent 


34  1870  MS-65  RD  (PCGS).  A  lovely  example  with  bright  red 

mint  lustre.  Reasonably  sharp  strike  with  slight  weakness  vis¬ 
ible  only  on  the  tips  of  the  feathers.  A  few  minor  spots  are 
noted  on  the  reverse.  Both  obverse  and  reverse  exhibit  light  to 
moderate  clash  marks. 

PCGS  Population:  19;  1  finer  (MS-66  RD). 

As  can  be  seen  from  even  a  superficial  perusal  of  market  prices,  there  is  a 
dichotomy  between  Proof  and  Mint  State  Indian  cents.  They  are  recognized 
as  being  different  from  each  other,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  mistaken  old- 
time  notion  that  Proofs  were  better  than  Mint  State  coins.  Years  ago  not  ev¬ 
eryone  felt  this  way,  and,  for  one,  Wayte  Raymond  collected  examples  of 
each  side  by  side.  It  is  often  a  situation  that  a  coin  can  be  very  common  in 
Mint  State  but  a  significant  rarity  in  Proof  preservation.  Or,  just  the  oppo¬ 
site  can  occur;  a  coin  can  be  common  in  Proof  finish,  but  very  rare  in  Mint 
State.  As  an  example  of  an  issue  that  is  as  common  as  can  be  in  Mint  State, 
we  point  to  the  1907  Indian  cent,  of  which  many  thousands  exist.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  Proofs  that  could  be  traced  today  is  probably 
below  1,000.  Seeking  an  example  of  the  opposite  situation  we  point  to  the 
1876  Hying  Eagle  cent,  of  which  nearly  all  high-grade  examples  are  Proofs;  a 


really  lustrous,  frosty  MS-65  coin— a  real  business  strike,  not  a  misattributed 
Proof— would  be  a  landmark  rarity. 


Key  Date  1871  Proof  Cent 


35  1871  Proof-65  RD  (PCGS).  Very  sharply  struck  with  lovely 

bright  orange  Proof  surfaces  and  a  trace  of  lilac  toning.  A  de¬ 
lightful  example  which  will  be  of  interest  to  date  collectors, 
due  to  the  difficulty  in  locating  high-grade  business  strikes  of 
this  issue. 

The  1871  is  among  the  more  important  dates  in  the  Indian  cent  series, 
joining  the  1870,  1871,  and  1872— from  its  immediate  era— as  difficult  dates. 
As  the  cataloguer  of  this  lot  (Mark  Borckardt)  has  pointed  out,  high-grade 
business  strikes  are  rarities.  As  editor  of  what  Mark  has  written,  I  (QDB)  give 
that  a  hearty  second.  In  fact,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  high-grade  1871 
business  strikes  are  even  rarer  than  1872  business  strikes,  although  there 
has  been  more  publicity  given  to  the  latter. 


Superb  Gem  1873  Indian  Cent 

Closed  3  Variety 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

36  1873  Closed  3.  MS-65  RD  (PCGS).  Very  pleasing  light  orange 

lustre  with  a  few  minor  toning  splashes.  Slight  weakness  is 
noted  at  the  upper  right  portion  of  the  reverse.  The  Closed  3 
variety  is  much  scarcer  than  the  Open  3  in  business  strike  for¬ 
mat.  In  fact,  Mint  State  examples  are  very  rare  with  original 
brilliant  red,  such  as  this  example. 

PCGS  Population:  6;  4  finer  (MS-67  RD  finest). 

Indian  cents  of  this  year  with  Closed  3  in  the  date  were  struck  very  early. 
Interestingly,  Proof  dies,  also  made  early,  were  never  replaced  with  Open  3 
dies,  thus  all  Proof  Indian  cents  of  this  year  are  Closed  3,  no  matter  when  on 
the  calendar  they  were  struck.  On  the  other  hand,  business  strikes  were 
made  only  for  a  short  time,  after  which  the  Open  3  format  became  standard. 
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Gem  Mint  State  1873  Indian  Cent 

Open  3  Variety 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

37  1873  Open  3.  MS-65  RD  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck  with  bright 

orange  lustre.  The  surfaces  are  virtually  pristine  with  no  sig¬ 
nificant  abrasions  or  spots.  These  are  quite  scarce  when  full 
mint  red. 

PCGS  Population:  11;  3  finer  (MS-66  RD  finest). 

Credit  for  the  publicity  given  to  the  Closed  3  and  Open  3  varieties  of  this 
date  can  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the  late  Harry  X  Boosel,  the  Chicago  nu¬ 
mismatist  who  published  the  differences  many  years  ago  in  the  late  la¬ 
mented  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine.  At  first,  few  people  paid  attention, 
but  as  time  went  on  the  Guide  Book  took  notice,  Walter  Breen  publicized  the 
issues,  and  others  fell  in  step.  Today  both  varieties  are  widely  collected. 


38  1875  Proof-65  RB  (NGC).  Attractively  blended  gold  and  pale 

rose  toning  over  reflective  fields  and  cameo  devices. 


39  1876  Proof-66  RD  (PCGS).  Deep  reddish  orange  with  a  trace 

of  lilac.  A  few  very  minor  spots  are  noted,  only  under  magnifi¬ 
cation.  Aesthetically  desirable  with  a  light  cameo  appearance. 
A  popular  issue  from  our  Centennial  year. 


40  1877  Proof-63  RB  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck  with  deeply  mir¬ 

rored  fields.  Nearly  full  red  with  a  trace  of  pale  lilac  toning.  A 
very  desirable  specimen  of  the  single  most-wanted  date  in  the 
Indian  cent  series. 


41  1877  Proof-63  RB  (PCGS).  Deep  reddish  orange  mottled  with 

lilac-brown.  The  surfaces  are  not  as  attractive  on  the  present 
piece  as  on  the  preceding,  despite  identical  certification.  Thus, 
we  expect  that  the  present  piece  will  attract  somewhat  lower 
bids.  If  you  are  a  bargain  hunter,  bid  on  this  lot.  If  you  are  a 
connoisseur,  bid  on  the  preceding  one.  Of  course,  any  1877 
Indian  cent  can  be  a  highlight  in  a  collection. 

Business  strikes  have  weakness  at  the  center  of  the  reverse,  wiLh  N  of  ONE 
and  N  of  CENT  each  indistinct.  Proofs,  such  as  the  piece  offered  here,  have 
these  details  boldly  defined.  On  this  coin  the  fields  are  only  slightly  mirrorlike. 


Blazing  Red  1888  Cent 

Ex  Pennsylvania  Cabinet 


42  1888  MS-65  RD  (PCGS).  Bright  orange  lustre  with  a  few  abra¬ 
sions  and  minor  spots.  Indian  cents  of  this  date  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  locate  with  full  original  red.  This  is  one  of  the 
nicest  we  have  handled,  truly  a  memorable  coin. 

PCGS  Population:  14;  9  finer  (MS-67  RD  finest). 

This  coin  was  included  in  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet,  an  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  formed  earlier  in  this  century  and  now  being  sold  by  our  firm.  Later  in 
the  present  sale  (see  our  special  offering  of  1865  and  1866  transitional  pat¬ 
tern  shield  nickels)  as  well  as  in  auction  catalogues  yet  to  come,  newly  of¬ 
fered  specimens  from  the  fabulous  Pennsylvania  Cabinet  will  be  featured. 

From  our  sale  of  March  1997,  Lot411.  Earlierfrom  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Cabinet. 

43  1896  MS-65  RD  (NGC).  Sharply  struck  with  frosty  bright  or¬ 
ange  lustre. 


Incredible  Gem  1902  Indian  Cent 

Finest  of  Any  Date  Graded  by  NGC! 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

44  1902  MS-68  RD  (NGC).  Blazing  mint  red  with  sharp  design 

details.  This  is  as  close  to  a  perfect  cent  as  one  is  likely  to  find. 
Although  slight  weakness  is  noted  at  the  tips  of  the  Indian's 
feathers,  this  is  an  above-average  strike  for  this  date.  An  ob¬ 
server  who  happened  to  see  this  piece  as  we  were  cataloguing 
it  gave  the  offhand  but  certainly  meaningful  comment  that  this 
may  be  the  single  finest  business  strike  Indian  cent  in  exist¬ 
ence!  While  we  make  no  such  claims  ourselves,  this  certainly  is 
a  landmark  for  the  condition-conscious  collector. 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer.  In  fact,  NGC  has  only  graded  this  single  In¬ 
dian  cent  MS-68  RD,  for  the  entire  series.  PCGS  has  graded  two  submissions  as 
MS-68  RD,  both  dated  1899  and  most  likely  representingjust  one  coin. 


45  1902  MS-67  RD  (PCGS).  Another  incredible  Indian  cent.  Vir¬ 

tually  as  nice  as  the  preceding  with  superb  reddish  orange  lus¬ 
tre  and  pinpoint  splashes  of  deep  red  toning.  Above-average 
strike.  Of  all  Philadelphia  Mint  Indian  cents  from  1901 
through  1909,  this  1902-dated  issue  is  the  scarcest  in  full  red 
preservation. 

PCGS  Population:  9;  none  finer. 
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Delightful  Proof  1909  V.D.B.  Lincoln  Cent 


46  1909  \  .D.B.  Matte  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Lovely  Matte  Proof  sur¬ 

faces  with  the  obverse  displaying  nearly  full  red  brilliance,  the 
reverse  slightly  subdued  brownish  orange.  This  issue  is  very 
rare  in  this  format  and  is  the  key  to  the  Proof  Lincoln  cent  se¬ 
ries. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet,  here  offered  for  the  first  time,  after 
having  been  in  a  bank  vault  for  several  decades. 


Lovely  1955  Doubled  Die  Cent 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

47  1955  Doubled  Die.  MS-65  BN  (PCGS).  Golden  brown.  The 

obverse  displays  mint  red  at  the  devices. 

PCGS  Population:  4,  none  finer. 

Accompanied  by  NGC  Photo  Proof. 

The  first  dealer  to  buy  and  sell  this  variety  to  any  extent  wasjames  F.  Ruddy 
of  Johnson  City,  New  York,  whose  story  concerning  these  has  been  recounted 
in  the  past  and  in  several  of  our  publications  (further  information  will  be  sent 
to  the  bidder  of  this  coin  if  a  request  is  given  to  the  editor,  QDB). 

Not  so  long  ago  we  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  Jim  Ruddy,  who  has 
remained  a  fine  friend  for  many  years  after  the  conclusion  of  our  business 
partnership  (which  began  on  April  15,  1958,  and  with  some  changes,  contin¬ 
ued  through  1977).  He  lives  today  in  the  area  of  Palm  Springs,  CA,  and  to 
that  town  has  donated  Ruddy’s  Country  Store  and  Museum,  situated  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  Palm  Springs  City  Hall.  Open  to  the  public,  the  mu¬ 
seum  has  become  quite  an  attraction.  Jim  has  also  mounted  many  exhibits 
of  autographs  and  other  items  in  the  Palm  Springs  Public  Library,  and  is 
known  as  a  benefactor  to  various  worthwhile  causes.  The  reason  for  noting 
this  here  is  that  we  were  quite  impressed  when  Jim  recently  mentioned  to  us 
in  passing  that  Palm  Springs  recendy  had  a  “Jim  Ruddy  Day”  as  a  thank  you 
for  some  of  the  things  he  has  done.  Our  most  recent  contact  withjim  Ruddy 
was  by  mail  the  other  day,  when  we  sent  him  on  loan  an  1841  quarter  dollar 
to  include  in  an  exhibit  in  the  Palm  Springs  Public  Library  featuring  an  im¬ 
portant  document  of  that  date,  probably  a  presidential  signature  (we  did 
not  make  a  note  at  the  time  when  he  called  with  his  request). 


Splendid  1955  Doubled  Die  Cent 

Another  Choice  Example 


48  1955  Doubled  Die.  MS-64  RB  (NGC).  Attractive  satiny  lustre. 

All  in  all  this  is  one  of  the  nicest  examples  of  this  famous  variety 
to  come  under  our  eyes  in  recent  years.  Worthy  of  a  strong  bid! 
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49  1864  Large  Motto.  MS-66  RD  (PCGS).  Extremely  sharp  strike 

with  superb  bright  orange  lustre.  The  reverse  has  a  very  slight 
woodgrain  appearance,  a  toning  style  highly  prized  by  ad¬ 
vanced  collectors.  This  desirable  coin  is  ideal  for  the  collector 
who  is  looking  for  a  nice  two-cent  piece  for  a  type  collection. 
Of  course,  those  working  on  collections  by  date  and  variety 
should  consider  it  as  well. 

PCGS  Population:  30;  1  finer  (MS-67  RD). 


50  1865  MS-66  RD  (PCGS).  Bright  pinkish  orange  lustre  with 

very  sharp  design  details.  A  superb  example  for  the  date  or 
type  collector.  A  coin  of  exceptional  quality. 

PCGS  Population:  26;  2  finer  (MS-67  RD  finest). 

Memorable  1873  Open  3  Two  Cents 

Superb  Gem  Proof 


51  1873  Open  3.  Proof-66  RB  (PCGS).  Delightful  rose  and  brown 

mirrored  surfaces  with  every  detail  boldly  defined. 

In  contrast  to  most  other  1873  coinage,  Proofs  of  the  two- 
cent  piece  were  made  in  both  Open  3  and  Closed  3  styles.  The 
vast  majority  of  Proofs  were  of  the  Closed  3  configuration. 
Walter  Breen  has  suggested  that  the  Open  3  varieties  may  have 
been  restrikes,  and,  further,  that  they  are  about  10  times  rarer 
than  the  Closed  3  style.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  these  are  not 
restrikes  but,  instead,  were  simply  made  later  in  the  year.  The 
truth  may  never  be  known  (see  footnote). 

In  any  event,  the  1873  Proof  two-cent  piece  is  a  landmark  in 
the  series,  the  rarest  individual  date  of  this  short-lived  denomi¬ 
nation.  Among  extant  Proofs,  very  few  merit  the  Proof-66  or 
Superb  Gem  designation.  Of  those  that  do,  very  few  are  of 
the  Open  3  style.  Thus,  we  have  a  “triple  crown”  situation. 
Watch  the  bidding  on  this  one! 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

If  the  minting  of  two-cent  pieces  had  extended  beyond  1873,  and  if,  for 
example,  this  obverse  die  with  Open  3  could  be  found  in  combination  with  a 
reverse  die  used  on  a  later  date,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  re- 
strikes  were  made  at  that  later  date.  This  discipline  has  been  followed  with 
some  success  among  earlier  Proof  Indian  and  two-cent  pieces,  whereby  cer¬ 
tain  Proof  1864-L  cents  have  been  found  mated  with  the  reverse  die  also 
known  to  have  been  used  to  strike  1871  Proof  Indian  cents,  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  1871  such  pieces  may  have  been  restruck.  The  situation  is 
not  completely  clear,  for  in  1871  very  few  people  knew  about  the  initial  I  on 
an  Indian  cent  (contemporary  catalogues  did  not  mention  any  such  thing), 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  demand  arose.  Perhaps  the  demand  was  for  the 
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date  1864,  and  inadvertently  an  L  die  was  used! 

Investigadons  such  as  this  are  a  great  deal  of  fun,  and  much  remains  to  be 
discovered.  Credit  must  be  given  to  Walter  Breen  for  paving  the  way,  for  as 
early  as  the  1950s  he  wrote  in  detail  about  die  states.  We  all  build  upon  his 
foundation.  In  a  somewhat  related  field,  Civil  War  tokens,  your  editor 
(QDB)  has  been  spending  some  time  studying  die  states,  letter  punches,  and 
other  idiosyncrasies  with  the  thought  of  formulating  some  theories  and  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  order  in  which  certain  die  combinations  were  struck.  The 
results  to  date  have  been  quite  gratifying. 

Another  Superb  1873  Open  3  Two-Cents 


52  1873  Open  3.  Proof-66  RB  (PCGS).  Another  fabulous  ex¬ 

ample  with  satiny  Proof  surfaces  displaying  attractive  brownish 
orange.  How  remarkable  it  is  that  there  are  two  superb  gem 
examples  of  this  rare  variety  in  the  same  sale! 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet. 

NICKEL  THREE-CENT  PIECE 


53  1877  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  brilliant  cameo  with  moderately 

deep  mirrored  surfaces.  In  terms  of  its  rarity  as  a  date  the  1877 
wins  the  sweepstakes  for  the  nickel  three-cent  series  1865- 
1889. 

The  number  struck  is  not  recorded— the  Guide  Book  suggests  “510+.”  We 
put  the  number  at  somewhere  between  1,000  and  1,250,  purely  a  guess.  The 
Medal  Department  of  the  Mint,  where  Proofs  were  struck  at  the  time,  did 
not  keep  track  of,  or  records  have  been  lost  concerning  the  quantities 
minted  of  most  Proof  minor  (copper  and  nickel  alloy)  coins  prior  to  1878. 
Thus,  we  know  that  2,350  1878  Proof  nickel  three-cent  pieces  were  minted, 
but  federal  records  yield  no  clue  as  to  1877. 


Silver  Three-Cent  pieces 


Brilliant  Gem  1852  Silver  3£ 

None  Finer  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

54  1852  MS-67  (PCGS).  A  superb  gem,  mosdy  brilliant  with  wisps 

of  champagne  and  lilac  toning.  All  details  are  boldly  defined, 
including  die  polish  lines  between  the  vertical  shield  stripes  on 
the  obverse.  This  is  the  second  year  of  issue  for  the  denomina¬ 
tion,  a  nice  example  of  the  “Type  I”  design  prepared  by  James 
Barton  Longacre.  As  such  it  is  ideal  for  a  type  set. 

PCGS  Population:  4;  none  finer. 

This  denomination  was  issued,  in  part,  as  a  response  to  the  lowering  of 
'  postal  rates  from  five  cents  to  three  cents.  These  were  produced  from  a 
composition  consisting  of  75%  silver  and  25%  copper. 

Gem  Mint  State  1857  3£  Silver 

None  Finer  Graded  by  NGC 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

55  1857  MS-66  (NGC).  Aesthetically  desirable  with  vivid  bluish 

green  and  amber  toning.  Slight  weakness  is  noted;  however, 
most  design  features  are  sharp.  Strong  clash  marks  are  visible 
on  both  obverse  and  reverse. 

NGC  Population:  5;  none  finer. 

Beginning  in  1854,  the  silver  three-cent  issues  were  reduced  in  weight 
with  the  composition  being  raised  to  90%  silver.  To  distinguish  these  from 
the  old  billon  coins,  the  design  was  modified  with  extra  outlines  around  the 
star  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  included  a  bunch  of  arrows  and  an  olive 
branch.  Today,  we  recognize  these  as  the  “Type  II"  design,  lacking  a  more 
descriptive  name. 


Superb  Gem  1858  Silver  Three  Cents 

Among  the  Finest  Known 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


56  1858  Type  II.  MS-67  (PCGS).  One  of  the  very  finest  examples 

of  this  type  that  we  have  handled.  Superb  brilliant  lustre  with  a 
ring  of  bright  russet  toning  around  the  obverse  and  a  trace  of 
similar  toning  on  the  reverse.  Very  sharply  struck  with  slight 
weakness  at  the  borders.  Type  II  examples  were  struck  from 
1855  through  1858  and,  as  a  group,  are  the  scarcest  of  this  de¬ 
nomination. 

PCGS  Population:  3;  none  finer. 

Silver  three-cent  pieces  or  trimes  of  the  1854-1858  era  did  not  strike  up 
properly,  and  nearly  always  are  weak  at  the  centers  and/ or  borders  (if  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  to  be  found,  they  usually  are  of  the  rarest  date  of  that  span,  the 
1855).  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  motif  was  discontinued  after 
1858  and  replaced  by  the  Type  III  (which  did  strike  up  properly). 
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Impeccable  Gem  1861  Silver  3£ 

Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

57  1861  MS-68  (PCGS).  A  gem  of  the  first  water.  Sharply  defined 

with  superb  satiny  brilliance,  quality  which  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved.  Both  obverse  and  reverse  exhibit  faint  die  striations 
consistent  with  most  silver  and  gold  denominations  of  this 
year. 

PCGS  Population:  1 ;  none  finer. 

During  the  course  of  minting,  dies  would  become  damaged,  most  often 
from  clashing  together  with  no  planchet  between  them.  The  resulting  clash 
marks  would  have  to  be  removed  by  resurfacing  the  dies,  popularly  known 
as  lapping.  This  procedure  was  designed  to  keep  each  die  in  good  condition 
to  maintain  quality  coinage.  The  reverse  die,  at  least,  was  lapped,  removing 
the  center  of  one  olive  leaf  and  most  of  the  upper  arrow  feather  and  other 
minor  details. 

Perhaps  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War,  little  time  was  spent  in 
fine-finishing  the  regular  coinage  dies,  with  the  result  that  nearly  all  silver 
and  gold  business  strikes  show  extensive  striations,  these  being  particularly 
obvious  (and  interesting)  on  the  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar. 


Prooflike  1864  Silver  Three  Cents 

Finest  Certified 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

58  1864  Breen-2945.  MS-68  (NGC).  Reflective  surfaces  with  su¬ 

perb  toning.  Light  amber  at  the  very  edges  blends  to  vivid  sky 
blue,  with  russet  and  lilac  surrounding  brilliant  centers.  This 
arrangement  of  patination  is  sometimes  called  “album  toning” 
as  it  is  seen  most  often  on  coins  stored  for  long  periods  in 
cardboard  albums,  particularly  those  of  the  “National”  brand 
sold  by  Wayte  Raymond  and  the  somewhat  similar  Meghrig  is¬ 
sues.  Boldly  struck  with  every  detail  brought  up  to  its  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

In  his  Complete  Encyclopedia,  Breen  noted  that  the  base  of  the  digit  4  was 
repunched,  however,  this  coin  is  from  a  late  die  state  with  the  repunching 
now  quite  blurred.  A  crack  is  through  the  base  of  the  date,  this  feature  being 
“rarely  seen"  according  to  Breen.  This  prompts  us  to  mention  that  during 
the  past  10  to  20  years  there  has  been  a  heightened  awareness  in  minute  die 
differences,  with  many  people  preferring  to  own  coins  that  show  distinc¬ 
tions  such  as  die  cracks,  repunching,  etc.  While  many  reasons  for  this  can  be 
cited,  including  the  long  popular  “Collector’s  Clearinghouse”  feature  in 
Coin  World,  interest  has  multiplied  since  the  popularization  by  Bill  Fivaz  and 
J.T.  Stanton  of  such  anomalies.  Of  course,  die  cracks  and  die  preparation 
distinctions  are  two  different  categories,  but  both  are  of  interest.  Often,  the 
life  of  a  die  can  be  studied  by  noting  its  die  states  including  the  progression 
of  cracks. 


Brilliant  Gem  1865  Silver  3£ 

Finest  Certified 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

59  1865  Breen-2947.  MS-68  (PCGS).  A  fully  brilliant  gem  with 

prooflike  fields  and  frosted  devices.  Boldly  struck  with  crisp, 
sharp  details  and  extremely  heavy  clash  marks.  One  of  the  very 
finest  examples  of  this  issue  that  could  possibly  exist. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Sharply  recut  date  with  the  final  two  digits  repunched,  the  digit  5  espe¬ 
cially  so. 

As  recendy  as  1956,  this  issue  was  thought  to  exist  only  in  Proof  format.  In 
their  sale  of  November  24,  1956,  New  Netherlands  Coin  Company  offered 
an  1865  trime  in  Uncirculated  condition  and  stated  “the  first  one  seen  by  us 
in  other  than  Proof.” 


Prooflike  Gem  1866  Silver  3£ 

Very  Late  Die  State 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

60  1866  Breen-2951.  MS-67  (PCGS).  A  lovely  prooflike  gem  with 

cameo  devices  and  a  few  trivial  surface  marks.  Fully  brilliant 
with  just  a  splash  of  golden  brown  toning  on  the  reverse. 
Sharply  struck  with  all  details  boldly  rendered.  Very  late  die 
state  with  die  cracks,  clash  marks,  and  three  prominent  die 
bulges,  a  delight  when  viewed  under  magnification. 

PCGS  Population:  3;  none  finer. 

The  inside  tops  of  both  6  s  are  lightly  repunched,  more  prominent  within 
the  second  6. 

Prooflike  1871  Silver  Three-Cent  Piece 

Scarce  Low-Mintage  Issue 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

61  1871  MS-67  (NGC).  Brilliant  prooflike  surfaces  with  a  few  mi¬ 

nor  toning  spots.  Attractive  cameo  appearance.  Slight  weak¬ 
ness  is  visible  on  the  obverse  at  top  of  the  shield  and  on  the 
reverse  among  the  olive  leaves  and  arrows. 

NGC  Population:  II;  1  finer  (MS-68). 
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Rare  Business  Strike  1872  Silver 

Just  1,000  Minted 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

62  1872  MS-65  (NGC).  Sharply  struck  with  deep  iridescent  ton¬ 

ing.  This  issue  is  very  rare  in  business  strike  format.  The  total 
mintage  for  the  year  was  just  1,950  coins  with  1,000  business 
strikes  and  950  Proofs.  As  the  former  were  designed  primarily 
for  commerce  and  the  latter  were  produced  for  collectors,  the 
Proofs  tend  to  have  a  substantially  higher  survival  rate.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  PCGS  and  NGC  populations  confirms  this  fact. 
Both  services,  in  all  grades,  have  certified  52  business  strikes 
and  311  Proofs.  The  ratio,  therefore,  is  at  least  six  surviving 
Proofs  for  each  business  strike  (see  footnote). 

NGC  Population:  6;  2  finer  (MS-68  finest). 

As  an  expansion  on  our  earlier  comments,  we  consider  it  likely  that  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  52  “business  strikes”  are  actually  Proofs,  making  business  strikes 
even  rarer.  Although  1,000  business  strikes  were  minted  in  1872  and  in¬ 
tended  for  commerce,  by  the  time  that  specie  payments  were  resumed  (hav¬ 
ing  been  suspended  since  1862),  in  a  large  way  on  April  20,  1876,  the  three- 
cent  denomination  had  been  discontinued.  It  is  probably  the  case  that 
nearly  all  of  the  1,000  business  strikes  went  to  the  melting  pot. 


NTCKEI  .  FlVE-CENT  Pieces 


63  1866  With  Rays.  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  Proof  surfaces 

with  sharp  details.  A  thoroughly  desirable  example  of  this  rar¬ 
ity,  a  highlight  for  the  nickel  five-cent  piece  specialist  as  well  as 
anyone  forming  a  type  set  of  United  States  coin  designs. 
Proofs  were  struck  beginning  in  midyear,  by  which  time  most 
Proof  sets  had  been  distributed  without  this  denomination. 
Although  the  Philadelphia  Mint  served  notice  to  collectors  (an 
item  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics )  that 
single  Proofs  could  be  purchased  for  10£  each,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  that  most  collectors  didn’t  bother  to  get 
them.  Probably,  the  total  mintage  was  only  in  the  hundreds. 
Today  the  1866  Proof  is  recognized  as  a  significant  rarity.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  present  piece,  a  highlight  among  coins  of  this  de¬ 
nomination  in  our  Rarities  Sale,  is  deserving  of  strong,  enthu¬ 
siastic  bidding. 

What  we  now  call  the  “With  Rays”  style  was  in  the  19th  century  known  as 
the  “stars  and  bars”  variety,  perhaps  a  bit  more  descriptive. 


Gem  1866  With  Rays  Nickel 


64  1866  With  Rays.  MS-66  (NGC).  A  splendid  gem  with  pale 

champagne  iridescence  over  both  surfaces.  A  prize  item  for 
type  set  purposes,  this  being  the  first  year  of  the  Shield  design. 
NGC  Population:  7,  none  finer. 


65  1877  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  lovely  light  cameo  Proof  with  bril¬ 

liant  mirrored  fields.  A  splendid  specimen  which  deserves  a 
place  in  a  fine  collection. 

The  Guide  Book  suggests  a  mintage  of  “510+”  coins,  with  our  opinion  be¬ 
ing  an  output  of  somewhere  in  the  range  of  1,000  to  1,250  or  so.  Most  prob¬ 
ably,  Proof  Indian  cents,  nickel  three-cent  pieces,  and  Shield  nickels  were 
made  in  the  same  quantity  and  sold  as  minor  Proof  sets.  As  it  developed, 
1877  was  a  year  for  the  ages.  Each  of  the  minor  coins  is  a  rarity,  with  the 
nickel  three-cent  piece  and  Shield  nickel  being  Proof-only  issues;  that  is,  no 
related  business  strike  pieces  were  made. 

Nickel  five-cent  pieces  were  first  struck  in  1866  and  are  still  being  minted 
today.  Production  has  occurred  every  year  except  for  1922,  1932,  and  1933. 
Only  the  landmark  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel  is  rarer  than  the  Proof  1877. 
While  the  1877,  with  perhaps  500  to  700  pieces  known  today,  is  hardly  in 
the  same  class  as  the  1913  Liberty  Head  (five  believed  to  have  been  struck, 
only  four  traced),  still  it  is  a  cynosure  in  the  denomination— a  rarity  that  just 
about  every  serious  specialist  can  afford  to  own. 
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Proof  Liberty  Nickel  Set 
1883-1912 


LtaCWTY  HEAD  nickels 


•  • 


66  A  complete  collection  of  superb  brilliant  Proof  Liberty  nick¬ 
els.  Lustrous  and  softly  toned  in  shades  of  gold,  russet,  and 
pale  blue.  A  highly  attractive  set  and  very  well  matched,  each 
coin  being  nearly  identical  in  appearance.  The  popular  1885 
grades  Proof-66,  the  balance  being  Proof-64  to  Proof-66.  Some 
spotting  evident  on  the  1887,  1889,  1899,  and  1901.  The  bal¬ 
ance  virtually  spot  free.  An  opportunity  for  the  Liberty  nickel 
collector  to  obtain  the  entire  set  in  Proof  with  one  bid.  (Total: 
31  pieces) 


67  1883  Liberty.  No  CENTS.  MS-67  (PCGS).  Glowing  lustre  with 

one  of  the  sharpest  strikes  imaginable.  Superb  faint  blue  sur¬ 
faces.  Although  this  issue  is  the  commonest  Liberty  Head  five- 
cent  piece,  in  this  lofty  grade  the  word  common  does  not  apply. 

PCGS  Population:  5;  none  finer. 

This  is  the  first  year  of  the  Liberty  Head  design  and  is  famous  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  denomination  included.  The  large  “V”  on  the  reverse  attempts  to 
indicate  that  this  was  meant  to  be  a  five-cent  coin,  however,  nowhere  is  this 
stated.  Later  in  the  year,  the  word  CENTS  was  included  as  part  of  the  re¬ 
verse  design,  especially  after  certain  people  gold-plated  them  and  attempted 
to  pass  them  off  as  a  new  design  of  the  $5  gold  piece. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  1883  Without  CENTS  nickel  was  a  great  missionary 
for  the  coin  hobby.  For  a  number  of  years  after  1883,  the  rumor  circulated 
that  the  Mint  had  made  a  mistake  (which  it  had,  in  a  way)  and  would  be  call¬ 
ing  them  all  in  (which  it  didn’t).  Dealers  in  coins,  stamps,  and  curios  had  a 
field  day  selling  these  pieces  to  the  public  for  10C  to  15C  each  in  the  late 
1880s  and  the  1890s. 


Amazing  Gem  1912-D  Nickel 

Premiere  Denver  Mint  Piece 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


68  1912-D  MS-67  (NGC).  A  superb  example,  sharply  struck,  with 

pale  blue  obverse  toning  and  light  golden  rose  toning  on  the 
reverse.  Deep  rose,  amber,  and  lilac  accent  the  obverse.  For 
the  connoisseur  who  truly  wants  nothing  short  of  the  best. 
This  remarkable  quality  coin  is  from  the  very  First  issue  of  this 
denomination  at  the  Denver  Mint,  which  officially  began  coin¬ 
age  operations  (starting  with  silver  and  gold  coins)  under  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  government  just  six  years  earlier. 

NGC  Population:  2;  none  finer. 


Rare  1914/3  Overdate 


69  1914/3  Fivaz-Stanton-0 14.87.  Overdate.  AU-55  (NGC).  Pale 

brownish  gray  with  streaks  of  darker  toning.  Sharply  struck 
with  very  slight  wear.  This  offering  provides  a  nice  compro¬ 
mise  between  quality  and  value,  and  as  such,  should  see  con¬ 
siderable  bidding  activity.  This  variety  is  a  relative  newcomer 
to  the  lineup  of  20th-century  American  overdates,  having  been 
discovered  in  modern  times.  Currently,  it  is  listed  in  the  Guide 
Book  of  United  States  Coins  but  not  priced,  the  value  indicated 
only  by  dashes,  indicating  a  combination  of  rarity  and  value. 
Doubtless,  there  are  specimens  in  old-time  collections  that 
have  not  been  examined  for  the  overdate  feature.  And,  we  can¬ 
not  help  but  wonder  how  many  “1914”  Buffalo  nickels  we  have 
sold  over  the  years— countless  examples  have  passed  through 
our  hands— that  are  now  owned  by  our  clients,  and  which, 
upon  inspection,  would  prove  to  be  1914/3.  However,  a  lot  of 
searching  has  already  been  done,  and  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that  such  pieces  represent  a  small  minority  of  the  overall  popu¬ 
lation  of  Buffalo  nickels  of  the  1914  date. 


70 


1914-S  MS-66  (NGC).  Very  sharply  struck  with  attractive  gray¬ 
ish  gold  toning.  The  lustre  is  satiny  with  very  faint  traces  of  re¬ 
flective  prooflike  surface  hidden  around  the  devices. 

NGC  Population:  9;  2  finer  (MS-(i8  finest). 
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71  1916  MS-67  (NGC).  Fully  lustrous  pale  gold  with  accents  of  li¬ 

lac  and  blue.  This  extremely  sharp  strike  is  characteristic  of 
most  Philadelphia  Mint  Buffalo  nickels  of  the  present  year. 
However,  among  these,  the  coin  here  offered  is  one  of  the  nic¬ 
est  seen. 

NGC  Population:  2;  1  finer  (MS-68). 


74  1919-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Pleasing  golden  gray  iridescence  over 

lustrous  surfaces.  Quite  elusive  in  higher  grades.  A  pleasing 
specimen  for  the  quality  conscious  buyer  who  wants  a  mu¬ 
seum-quality  coin  at  the  MS-64  level,  and  who  has  an  eye  out 
for  sharp  striking.  A  truly  dandy  specimen! 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

72  1916  Doubled  Die.  AU-55  (NGC).  Lustrous  surfaces  with 

golden  orange  striations  on  the  obverse  and  reverse.  Very  at¬ 
tractive.  Doubling  is  most  pronounced  at  the  low  portion  of 
the  obverse.  A  highly  important  coin,  and  a  rare  one  also.  Ever 
since  it  has  been  listed  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins, 
the  appetite  for  it  has  been  insatiable,  fed  by  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  auction  offering,  most  of  which  fall  far  short  of  the 
splendid  piece  offered  here.  A  major  opportunity,  a  landmark 
coin  for  the  Buffalo  nickel  specialist.  We  do  not  recall  having 
seen  a  nicer  one  anywhere. 

NGC  Population:  2;  4  finer  (finest  MS-64). 


Important  1916  Doubled  Die 


MS-64  1920-S  Nickel 


75  1920-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Softly  struck  on  the  high  points  of  the 

designs,  as  made.  Partially  brilliant  with  blushes  of  orange-gold 
iridescence.  The  1920-S  is  quite  rare  in  higher  levels  of  Mint 
•  State,  and  we  expect  that  this  piece  will  attract  many  bids. 


Memorable  1918/7-D  Rarity 

Very  Popular  Issue 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

73  1918/7-D  AU-58  (NGC).  A  superb,  highly  lustrous  though 

lightly  circulated  example  of  this  extremely  popular,  very  rare 
overdate  issue.  A  few  very  minor,  microscopic  spots  are  visible 
beneath  faint  gold  toning.  The  design  details  are  very  sharply 
defined.  This  delightful  coin  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
collection  of  the  successful  bidder.  Among  Buffalo  nickels,  the 


1918/7-D  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  famous  of  the  classic 
rarities,  having  been  highly  desired  for  over  a  half  century  (see 
footnote).  As  the  variety  was  not  identified  until  long  after  it 
was  struck  (again  see  footnote),  most  pieces  are  in  worn 
grades,  with  VF  and  EF  being  typical.  An  AU  specimen  as  that 
offered  here  is,  indeed,  unusual  to  find.  As  such,  it  will  be  an 
asset  to  any  advanced  collection. 

The  discovery  announcement  and  first  auction  appearance  occurred  in 
Barney  Bluestone’s  first  auction  sale  held  on  October  24,  1931.  Lot  62  in 
this  sale  was  described:  “1918  over  17  D.  Mint  5C  NICKEL  Bold  overdate, 
the  only  specimen  known  to  exist  at  the  present  time.  Unc.  Brilliant.  No  col¬ 
lection  complete  without  this  extreme  rarity.  This  specimen  is  rarer  than  the 
1913  Liberty  Head  nickel.  Should  realize  a  very  high  price  as  this  is  the  rar¬ 
est  nickel  known.” 

Bluestone  is  one  of  those  important  yet  little  heralded  figures  in  American 
numismatics.  Working  from  Syracuse,  New  York,  later  from  Florida,  he 
turned  out  a  long  string  of  auction  sales,  mosdy  very  basic  in  their  content 
and  description— more  or  less  in  the  same  style  that  M.H.  Bolender  and 
Charles  and  Arline  French  would  follow.  Their  intent  was  to  list  many  coins, 
conduct  frequent  sales,  but  not  to  linger  on  either  flowery  descriptions 
(such  as  B.  Max  Mehl  might  do)  or  technicalities  (as  New  Netherlands  Coin 
Company  would  do  beginning  in  1952).  There  was  a  good  niche  for  Blue- 
stone  and  his  business  in  the  hobby,  and,  presumably,  he  earned  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  living  in  the  process.  Recently  we  acquired  a  complete  set  of  his  auction 
catalogues  and  they  sit  in  our  library,  awaiting  some  leisure  moments  to 
pore  through  them. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Gem  1923-S  Buffalo  Nickel 


Sharply  Struck 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


76  1923-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck  and  highly  lustrous.  Sat- 

iny  grayish  gold  surfaces,  a  standard  appearance  for  Buffalo 
nickels.  Below  the  Indian’s  chin  will  be  found  a  small  patch  of 
reflective  prooflike  surface.  Very  faint  lilac  and  teal  irides¬ 
cence  is  found  at  the  top  of  the  reverse.  An  extremely  attrac¬ 
tive  example  of  this  scarce  issue,  a  key  variety  in  any  Mint  State 
level,  but  especially  so  when  sharply  struck,  as  with  the  present 
piece. 

PCGS  Population:  22;  1  finer  (MS-66).  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  certifica¬ 
tion  service  populations  simply  mention  numbers,  not  striking  quality.  If 
sharply  struck  pieces  were  to  be  included,  the  population  would  diminish 
sharply!!! 


Another  Gem  1923-S  Buffalo  Nickel 

Very  Sharply  Struck 


1923-S  MS-65  (NGC).  A  brilliant,  lustrous  gem  example  with 
exquisite  design  features.  This  is  one  of  the  sharpest  strikes 
imaginable  on  a  San  Francisco  Mint  Buffalo  nickel  from  this 
decade.  The  Indian’s  braid  is  fully  detailed  and  LIBERTY  is 
bold,  separated  from  the  rim.  The  reverse  is  similarly  well  de¬ 
fined.  This  is  a  premium  coin,  a  landmark  for  the  specialist,  as 
relatively  few  exist  in  this  combination  of  sharp  strike  and  high 
grade. 

NGC  Population:  14;  2  finer  (MS-66  finest). 


Choice  Mint  State  1926-S  Rarity 


1926-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Satiny  gray  surfaces  with  iridescent 
gold  highlights.  Among  Buffalo  nickels  of  this  era  there  are  a 
number  of  scarce  pieces,  especially  when  Mint  State  examples 
are  considered.  The  1926-S  is  in  special  demand  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  elusive  as  a  glance  at  market  values  for  grades  such  as  EF 
and  AU  will  demonstrate.  The  present  1926-S  is  far  above  aver¬ 
age  in  strike  and  has  a  great  deal  of  eye  appeal.  This  coin  will 
fill  the  bill  exactly  for  someone  seeking  a  very  nice  combina¬ 
tion  of  high  technical  grade,  excellent  eye  appeal,  established 
rarity,  and  low  price  (the  latter  being  in  relation  to  what  a  com¬ 
parably  struck  MS-64  or  MS-65  would  cost).  Certainly  this 
1926-S  is  one  of  the  prime  opportunities  for  the  specialist. 


Especially  Choice  1927-S  Nickel 

Rare  at  this  Grade  Level 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

80  1927-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck  and  highly  lustrous  with 

pale  gray  surfaces  and  light  gold  peripheral  toning.  The 
Indian  s  braid  is  very  sharply  defined  while  the  buffalo  is  virtu¬ 
ally  complete  with  a  fully  split  tail  and  strong  detail  on  the  back 
and  head.  A  delightful  example  which,  at  the  MS-65  grade 
level,  emerges  as  a  significant  rarity.  Another  remarkable  bid¬ 
ding  opportunity. 

PCGS  Population:  15;  none  finer. 

The  comment  we  made  under  the  1923-S  Buffalo  nickel  is  equally  relevant 
here. 


1924-S  50  Rarity 


1924-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Pleasing  satiny  lustre,  with  splashes  of 
blue,  orange,  and  magenta  iridescence.  A  splendid  specimen 
of  one  of  the  key  issues  of  the  1920s.  Another  important  op¬ 
portunity. 


81 


1937-D  3-Legged.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Fully  lustrous.  Intermingled 
orange,  gold,  and  violet  iridescence.  Always  near  the  front  in 
the  Buffalo  nickel  popularity  parade. 

This  variety  is  said  to  have  been  created  when  an  inexperienced  Denver 
Mint  employee  used  an  emery  stick  to  remove  clash  marks  from  a  reverse 
die.  In  the  process  one  of  the  forelegs  was  removed.  Most  specimens  known 
today  are  worn,  with  VF  being  about  par.  AU  pieces  an-  scarce,  and  fully 
Mint  State  pieces  are  quite  rare,  especially  at  the  MS-64  level. 
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Half  Dimes 


Prooflike  1795  Half  Dime 

V-5a,  Gem  Mint  State 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MINT,  front  building  on  North 
7th  Street,  as  it  appeared  when  such  coins  as  half  dimes  of 
the  1790s  were  struck.  This  facility  was  employed  for  coin¬ 
age  until  the  second  U.S.  Mint  (construction  of  which  began 
in  1830)  was  occupied.  Interestingly,  in  later  years  some  long- 
forgotten  dies,  planchets,  and  other  accoutrements  were 
found  in  the  structure. 


Another  Superb  Gem  1795  Half  Dime 

Among  the  Finest  Known 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

83  1795  V-5a.  Rarity-3.  MS-66  (NGC).  This  is  an  incredible  gem 

with  strong  lustre  and  attractively  toned  dark  gray  surfaces  ac¬ 
cented  by  teal  and  amber.  The  obverse  is  very  sharply  detailed 
while  the  reverse  shows  slight  weakness  among  various  details 
of  the  eagle.  Weak  striking  is  typical  for  this  variety,  but  the 
present  example  is  sharper  than  usual.  See  our  offering  of  the 
Eliasberg  Collection,  May  1996,  Lot  891  for  an  example  which 
displays  typical  weakness. 

NGC  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Late  die  state  with  extensive  obverse  die  cracks. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

82  1795  Valentine-5a.  Rarity-3.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Nearly  complete 

prooflike  fields  with  lightly  frosted  devices  providing  an  aes¬ 
thetically  pleasing  cameo  appearance.  Slight  bulges  of  frosty 
lustre  appear  at  Liberty’s  chin  and  around  the  eagle’s  head. 
The  surfaces  are  free  of  adjustment  marks  and  other  defects. 
In  a  word,  this  coin  defines  perfection.  Sharply  struck  with  bold 
central  details,  much  finer  than  the  notable  Eliasberg  coin  in 
this  regard.  Probably  not  a  specimen  striking,  although  we  re¬ 
alize  that  such  terms  as  specimen  and  Proof  are  often  assigned  to 
silver  coins  of  the  1790s  if  they  exhibit  prooflike  characteris¬ 
tics.  Without  entering  into  this  controversy,  it  certainly  is  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  that  the  piece  is  very  special  in  its  superb  quality,  quite 
special  in  overall  appearance.  The  V-5  is  the  most  often  en¬ 
countered  variety  of  the  year,  with  an  estimated  175  to  200  sur¬ 
vivors.  Of  these,  several  are  known  in  Mint  State  preservation, 
reportedly  due  to  a  small  hoard  of  examples  dispersed  by  W. 
Elliot  Woodward  in  the  late  19th  century. 

PCGS  Population:  4;  none  finer. 

The  presently  offered  example  is  from  a  late  state  of  the  dies  with  a  mean¬ 
dering,  bisecting  crack  on  the  obverse,  from  the  upper  border  through  Y, 
Liberty’s  cheek  and  neck,  to  the  digit  7  in  the  date.  The  reverse  has  a  faint 
crack  from  the  wing  tip  through  TED.  An  interesting  feature  observed  on 
the  Eliasberg  coin  and  present  on  this  example  as  well,  is  a  patch  of  raised 
lines  within  the  upper  loop  of  the  9,  resembling  a  flag  on  a  pole,  leading 
Dave  Bowers  to  dub  this  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  variety. 

In  his  Complete  Encyclopedia,  Walter  Breen  mentioned  the  Wadsworth-Rea 
hoard  of  about  100  Uncirculated  1795  half  dimes  found  around  1880  and 
dispersed  by  W.  Elliot  Woodward.  Most  of  these  were  Valentine-4,  5,  and  6. 
Further  information  is  sketchy.  However,  Dave  Bowers  uncovered  a  few 
notes  while  preparing  his  reference  American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards.  He 
suggested  that  the  hoard  was  sold  by  a  lady  named  Rea  to  an  unidentified 
numismatist,  probably  in  the  1860s.  In  his  catalogues,  Woodward  suggested 
that  the  coins  were  sold  by  Rea  in  the  1860s  or  1870s. 

Possibly  from  the  Wadsworth-Rea  hoard. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

84  1797  V-2b.  15  Stars.  VF-35  (PCGS).  Brownish  gray  surfaces 

with  darker  steel  toning  around  the  devices  providing  an  aes¬ 
thetically  pleasing  look.  Typically  weak  in  the  central  devices, 
especially  so  on  the  obverse.  Late  die  state  with  die  cracks  ad¬ 
vanced.  This  is  a  very  desirable,  very  pleasing  example,  ideal 
for  the  type  collector  and  variety  specialist  alike. 
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Superb  Gem  1797  V-3  Half  Dime 

16  Stars  Obverse 


85  1797  V-3.  Rarity-4.  16  Stars.  MS-66  (NGC).  The  eagle’s  head  is 

nearly  flat  with  usual  light  striking  at  the  eagle’s  head  and  in 
the  upper  reverse  wreath,  due  to  metal  flow  requirements  in 
opposite  recesses  of  the  die  (this  being  usual  for  the  variety). 
All  other  details  are  very  sharp.  Brilliant  and  lustrous  with  just 
a  trace  of  light  gold  on  the  reverse.  This  is  one  of  the  very  fin¬ 
est  1797  half  dimes  in  existence.  As  a  date,  it  is  even  rarer  than 
1796— and  1796  is  not  easy  to  find  (see  footnote).  Early  re¬ 
searcher  Harold  Newlin  was  unaware  of  this  variety  when  he 
prepared  his  pioneering  study  in  the  late  1800s. 

For  the  advanced  connoisseur  and  collector  of  United  States 
coins  by  design  type,  or  the  specialist  in  half  dimes  who  has  an 
appropriate  checking  account  balance  to  go  along  with  refined 
tastes,  this  half  dime  represents  a  truly  significant  opportu¬ 


nity— a  beautiful,  indeed  wonderful  coin  that  will  be  prized  for 
many  years  to  come. 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Late  die  state  with  bulges  appearing  at  the  date  and  at  stars  6,  7,  and  8.  A 
die  crack  from  the  border  continues  to  the  field,  between  stars  7  and  8.  Sev¬ 
eral  sets  of  clash  marks  are  visible  on  obverse.  The  reverse  has  light  clash 
marks  but  no  die  cracks. 

Half  dimes  of  the  1796-1797  design  with  Draped  Bust  obverse  and  Small 
Eagle  reverse  are  among  the  most  elusive  coins  needed  to  complete  a  type 
set  of  United  States  silver  designs.  In  high  grades  such  as  this,  the  1796-1797 
is  probably  outranked  only  by  the  half  dollar  of  the  same  time  period,  a 
rather  impressive  statement  considering  the  many  different  issues  in  con¬ 
tention.  Even  in  lower  grades  half  dimes  of  this  date  are  not  easy  to  find.  In 
the  late  1960s  when  compiling  his  landmark  Photograde  book,  Jim  Ruddy 
experienced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  finding  half  dimes  of  this  design  across 
a  wide  spectrum  of  grades. 
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Lovely  1797  16  Stars  Half  Dime 

None  Finer  Seen 


86  1797  V-4.  Rarity-4.  16  Stars.  MS-65  (NGC).  Highly  lustrous,  bril¬ 

liant  silver  surfaces  with  a  few  minor  adjustment  marks  on  the 
reverse.  Significant  central  weakness  on  both  the  obverse  and 
reverse.  From  an  advanced  die  state  with  extensive  obverse  and 
reverse  clash  marks.  Described  by  us  as  follows  when  we  offered 
this  identical  piece  as  part  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection  over  two 


years  ago:  “We  won’t  guarantee  this  to  be  the  finest  known,  al¬ 
though  we  would  certainly  like  to  see  a  nicer  one!” 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

From  our  sale  of  the  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  Collection,  May  1 996, 
Lot  899. 


Stunning  1800  Half  Dime 

Initial  Appearance  of  New  Reverse  Design 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 


87  1800  V-lb.  Rarity-3-.  MS-65  (NGC).  A  lovely  example  with  full 

satiny  lustre  displaying  pale  lilac,  russet,  and  blue  iridescence. 
Extremely  sharp  strike  with  even  the  most  minute  features 
boldly  defined.  Similar  die  state  to  Eliasberg:900  with  a  rim 
break  below  the  date,  extensive  clash  marks,  and  die  cracks  on 
the  reverse.  This  is  the  die  variety  most  often  seen  among  1800 
to  1805  era  half  dimes.  However,  in  Mint  State  a  specimen  can 
be  hard  to  find  when  one  is  desired.  And,  regarding  gem  half 
dimes  such  as  this  MS-65,  the  term  very  rare  is  certainly  appropri¬ 
ate.  Combined  with  its  status  as  the  first  year  of  issue  for  the  new 
design,  this  is  an  ideal  candidate  for  a  high-quality  type  set. 

NGC  Population  3;  3  finer  (MS-68  finest). 

Although  the  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse  was  used  on  other  denominations 
beginning  in  1798  (a  1795-dated  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse  $5  is  an  anomaly 
and  was  made  1798  or  later  using  an  old  obverse  die),  the  motif  was  first 
employed  in  the  half  dime  series  in  1800,  simply  because  no  pieces  of  this 
denomination  were  made  in  1798  or  1799. 
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Finest  Known  1801  Half  Dime 


An  Incredible  Rarity! 


88  1801  V-l.  Rarity-4.  MS-67  (NGC).  Superbly  struck  with  only 

very  slight  central  weakness  on  the  reverse.  Primarily  sea  green 
toning  with  rings  of  russet,  amber,  and  blue.  Fully  lustrous  be¬ 
neath  the  toning  with  no  apparent  flaws  or  surface  marks.  In 
essence,  this  is  as  perfect  an  early  half  dime  as  one  could  hope 
for.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  this  lovely  coin  has  no  peers. 
Indeed,  one  can  flip  through  the  excellent  auction  catalogues 
produced  over  a  period  of  generations  by  Woodward,  the 
Chapmans,  Mehl,  Stack’s,  Akers,  Superior,  and  a  host  of  other 
firms— and  we  don’t  want  to  forget  to  mention  our  own  good 
selves— and  find  few  1801  half  dimes  that  are  even  in  AU 
grade,  never  mind  Mint  State,  and  further  never  mind  superb 
gem  Mint  State! 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer.  The  second  finest  graded  by  NGC  is  just 
AU-53!  The  PCGS  Population  Report  lists  MS-66,  MS-62,  and  AU-58  as  the 
three  finest  graded. 

In  preparing  for  cataloging  this  coin,  we  were  attempting  to  confirm  the 
attribution.  We  were  unable  to  decide  between  Valentine-1  and  Valentine-2. 


This  prompted  a  call  to  Russell  Logan  who  is  coauthoring  a  new  reference 
on  early  half  dimes  through  1837.  Russ  told  me  that  everyone  had  trouble 
attributing  these  as  they  are  both  from  the  same  pair  of  dies;  i.e.,  they  are 
both  the  same  variety.  No  wonder  we  scratched  our  head  in  puzzlement! 
This  particular  date,  although  struck  from  a  single  pair  of  dies,  exists  in  a 
wide  variety  of  die  states,  leading  to  the  long-standing  confusion  and 
thought  that  there  were  two  die  pairs. 

The  obverse  die  of  the  present  coin  has  rather  extensive  clash  marks 
around  the  bust  and  through  the  top  of  the  date.  Most  intriguing,  however, 
is  the  prominent  die  break  along  the  right  side  of  the  obverse.  This  break, 
which  resembles  a  retained  cud,  starts  at  the  Y  and  curves  down  to  surround 
all  of  the  stars  on  the  right  side.  The  broken  piece  of  the  die,  including  the 
star  punches,  was  actually  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  rest  of  the  die,  allowing 
all  of  these  details  to  be  on  a  higher  plane  on  the  struck  coin.  The  specialist 
will  have  an  enjoyable  time  carefully  studying  this  coin. 

The  new  Half  Dime  Encyclopedia,  by  Russell  Logan  and  others,  is  currently  un¬ 
dergoing  final  proofreading.  When  it  is  available  we  expect  that  the  Publica¬ 
tion  Department  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  will  showcase  it  among  the 
useful  tides  we  offer  for  sale.  The  current  single  stand-alone  reference,  The 
United  Stales  Half  Dimes,  by  Daniel  W.  Valentine,  was  initially  published  in  1931. 


Superb  Gem  1836  V-2  Half  Dime 


89  1836  V-2.  Small  5C.  MS-67  (NGC).  Brilliant  satiny  lustre  with 

sharp  design  details.  Perfect  obverse  and  reverse  dies  with  no 
evidence  of  clash  marks  or  die  cracks.  The  reverse  has  evi¬ 
dence  of  die  resurfacing,  most  notably  among  the  details  of 
the  olive  branch,  which  has  berries  visible  but  no  berry  stems. 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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Lovely  1837  No  Stars  Half  Dime 

Small  Date 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

90  1837  Liberty  Seated.  Small  Date,  Flat  Top  1.  MS-66  (NGC). 

Sharply  struck  with  brilliant  lustre  and  just  a  whisper  of  cham¬ 
pagne  toning.  A  few  very  trivial  surface  marks  are  noted  in  the 
obverse  fields.  The  obverse  has  a  die  crack  from  the  border  to 
the  liberty  cap,  extending  down  the  pole  to  Miss  Liberty’s 
hand. 

NGC  Population:  30;  5  finer  (MS-68  finest). 

The  starless  obverse  motif  is  a  miniature  version  of  the  illustrious  silver 
dollar  design  created  by  Christian  Gobrecht  and  used  in  1836.  The  starless 
obverse  was  employed  among  other  coinage  only  with  the  1837  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint  and  1838  New  Orleans  Mint  half  dimes  and  dimes.  Stars  were  sub- 
sequendy  added  around  the  obverse  border,  perhaps  balancing  the  design, 
but  taking  something  away  from  the  cameo  effect. 


Gem  1837  No  Stars  Half  Dime 

Large  Date 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

91  1837  Breen-3007.  Large  Date,  Peaked  1.  MS-67  (NGC).  Vivid 

electric  blue  and  russet  iridescence.  Sharply  struck  from  per¬ 
fect  dies  with  no  trace  of  clash  marks  or  die  cracks.  Variety 
with  doubled  date  and  triple-punched  8.  A  superb  coin  which 
will  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  specialist  or  type  collector  alike. 

In  his  excellent  book,  The  Complete  Guide  to  Liberty  Seated  Half 
Dimes,  AJ  Blythe  illustrates  this  issue  and  comments  that  Proofs 
show  this  feature  and  the  same  die,  later  used  to  make  busi¬ 
ness  strikes,  displays  the  recutting  only  on  the  earlier  impres¬ 
sions. 

NGC  Populadon:  4;  1  finer  (MS-68). 

Two  date  logotypes  were  used  for  the  1837  No  Star  half  dime  coinage. 
The  Large  Date,  offered  here,  is  quickly  identified  by  the  tall  1  with  peak  at 
its  top.  The  Small  Date  has  a  flat-top  1 


Superb  Gem  1839-0  Half  Dime 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

92  1839-0  No  Drapery.  MS-67  (NGC).  Deep  “album  toning”  with 

rose,  amber,  and  blue-green  iridescence.  Very  sharply  struck 
with  all  details  sharp,  including  the  head  and  Liberty’s  foot. 
Slightly  later  die  state  than  described  for  the  Eliasberg  coin, 
Lot  949. 

NGC  Population:  4;  none  finer. 

Walter  Breen  suggested  that  the  dies  for  the  No  Drapery  coinage  were 
produced  from  the  original  No  Stars  hub  with  the  stars  added  by  hand 
punching. 


Superb  1840  With  Drapery  Half  Dime 

Finest  Yet  Certified 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

93  1840  Drapery.  MS-67  (NGC).  Superb  satiny  lustre  with  delight¬ 

ful  multi-hued  toning.  The  obverse  has  light  gold  toning  sur¬ 
rounded  by  deeper  iridescence.  The  reverse  is  similar  with 
slightly  deeper  toning  on  the  wreath.  Sharply  struck  with 
strong  details.  A  thin  toning  line  extends  vertically  between 
the  top  leaves  of  the  wreath.  This  issue  is  recognized  as  a  better 
date,  especially  in  higher  levels  of  Mint  State.  Quality  such  as 
this  is  rarely  seen  in  the  marketplace. 

NGC  Population:  3;  none  finer. 

In  1839  Robert  Ball  Hughes,  a  sculptor,  was  hired  to  make  a  small  modifi¬ 
cation  to  the  Liberty  Seated  coinage,  the  most  noticeable  effect  being  the 
addition  of  drapery  to  the  elbow. 
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Incredible  1853  Half  Dime 

No  Arrows  Rarity 


Superb  Gem  1841  Half  Dime 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

94  1841  MS-67  (NGC).  The  obverse  is  toned  deep  gray  with 

blushes  of  blue  at  the  devices.  The  reverse  is  gold  and  blue  at 
the  rims  with  the  center  being  toned  deep  gray.  Very  attractive 
and  sharply  struck.  A  condition  rarity  at  this  level. 

NGC  Population:  2,  none  finer. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1842  Half  Dime 

One  of  Only  Six  or  Seven  Known 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

95  1842  Proof-65  (NGC).  A  sharply  struck,  superb  gem  Proof  ex¬ 

ample  with  delightful  iridescent  toning.  A  few  insignificant 
planchet  flakes  are  noted,  most  certainly  as  struck.  The  reverse 
has  a  very  small  spot  centered  over  HALF  which  serves  as  a 
useful  pedigree  marker.  No  more  than  a  handful  of  gem  Proof 
1842  half  dimes  exist,  these  remaining  from  several  dozen  (at 
the  most)  produced  in  that  year  to  sell  individually  or,  most 
often,  to  include  in  copper  and  silver  Proof  sets.  Today,  a 
Proof  Liberty  Seated  half  dime  of  any  date  in  the  1840s  is  rare 
enough,  but  at  the  gem  level  the  rarity  becomes  extreme. 

NGC  Population:  1;  1  finer  (Proof-66).  Accompanied  by  NGC  Photo 
Proof. 

Census  of  Known  Specimens: 

L  John  J.  Pittman  Collection;  David  W.  Akers,  October  1997,  Lot  467. 

2.  The  specimen  presendy  offered. 

3.  Norweb  Collection;  Bowers  and  Merena,  October  1987,  Lot  333. 

4.  ANS  Museum  Collection. 

5.  Valentine  Plate  Coin. 

Additional  citations  most  of  which  likely  represent  duplicate  appearances 
of  the  above  specimens: 

A.  Bowers  and  Ruddy,  May  1972,  Lot  711.  Not  plated  in  the  catalogue. 

B.  David  Bullowa  auction,  May  1952. 

C.  Howard  R.  Newcomb  Collection;  J.C.  Morgenthau  &  Co.,  February 
1945. 

D.  Stack’s  auction,  October  1945,  Lot  1072. 

E.  Lester  Merkin  auction,  April  1966,  Lot  75. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

96  1853  No  Arrows.  MS-66  (PCGS).  A  superb  example  with  deep 

grayish  brown  surfaces  and  faint  bluish  iridescence.  Traces  of 
amber  are  visible,  primarily  on  the  reverse.  Quite  sharply 
struck  with  all  details  boldly  defined,  the  date  fully  punched  in 
the  die.  Among  the  finest  quality  examples  of  any  “Stars  Ob¬ 
verse”  half  dime. 

PCGS  Population:  5;  1  finer  (MS-67). 

Very  rare  in  any  grade  due  to  the  extensive  hoarding  and  subsequent 
melting  of  these  coins  by  silver  speculators.  Pieces  without  arrows  were 
made  only  in  the  early  days  of  1853.  At  the  time  of  striking  they  had  more 
silver  content,  market  wise,  than  their  face  value,  making  them  very  attrac¬ 
tive  to  anyone  who  could  lay  hands  on  even  a  single  piece.  It  is  probable  that 
many  were  melted  at  the  Mint.  Those  that  did  escape  were  largely  melted  by 
speculators  as  noted.  The  Act  of  February  21,  1853,  reduced  the  authorized 
weight  of  the  half  dime,  after  which  the  new  pieces  were  no  longer  profit¬ 
able  to  melt,  and  they  circulated  freely  in  commerce  once  again.  The  re¬ 
duced-weight  pieces  are  distinguished  by  having  arrowheads  alongside  the 
date,  a  distinction  which  was  employed  through  1855,  then  discontinued  (al¬ 
though  the  reduced  weight  remained  the  same  through  the  end  of  the  se¬ 
ries). 


THE  SECOND  PHILADELPHIA  MINT  as  por¬ 
trayed  on  a  steel  engraving  in  the  19th  century. 
Within  these  walls  the  half  dimes  described  on  the 
present  page  were  struck. 

Construction  of  the  building  began  with  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  on  July  4,  1829,  on  land 
purchased  on  Chestnut  Street.  In  January  1833  the 
coinage  equipment  was  transferred  from  the  old 
Mint.  In  1835,  steam-powered  equipment  was  in¬ 
stalled,  with  the  first  ceremonial  strikings  by  this 
power  source  taking  place  on  March  23,  1836.  The 
second  U.S.  Mint  was  occupied  until  1901,  when 
the  3rd  Mint  was  completed. 
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Lovely  Gem  1853  Half  Dime 

Arrows  At  Date 


97  1853  Arrows.  MS-67  (PCGS).  A  few  dark  toning  spots  are  vis¬ 

ible  through  the  delightful  iridescent  toning.  Satiny  lustre  is 
splashed  with  pewter,  lilac,  amber,  russet,  and  greenish  blue. 
Sharply  struck  except  at  the  base  of  the  date  where  the  numer¬ 
als  are  quite  weak,  the  result  of  clashing  with  the  reverse  die 
(the  reverse  displaying  significant  clash  marks). 


This  is  the  first  year  with  arrows  at  the  date.  MS-67  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  grade,  and  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  1%  of  survivors 
are  of  this  quality.  Considering  the  great  demand  for  this  issue 
for  inclusion  in  type  sets,  here,  indeed,  is  a  remarkable  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 


Superb  Gem  1859  Half  Dime 

Hollow  Obverse  Stars 
One-Year  Type 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


98  1859  MS-67  (PCGS).  Deep  grayish  brown  obverse  with  lighter 

gold  reverse.  Both  sides  display  traces  of  iridescent  toning. 
Tinges  of  russet  and  bluish  green  are  present  on  both  obverse 
and  reverse. 

The  obverse  die  was  redesigned  this  year  and  features  several  changes,  in¬ 
cluding  hollow  star  points.  It  is  widely  believed  that  the  design  modification 
can  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  Anthony  Paquet,  a  skilled  engraver  who 
signed  on  with  the  Mint  staff  in  1857,  but  who  before  that  time  prepared 
letter  and  numeral  punches  through  private  contracts  with  the  Mint.  During 
his  tenure  at  the  Mint  Paquet  produced  little  in  the  way  of  circulating  coin¬ 
age,  as  the  designs  of  Longacre  and  Gobrecht  were  continued  in  use.  How¬ 
ever,  his  lamp  shone  brilliantly  in  the  field  of  medals,  including  the  highly 
acclaimed  and  very  historical  (from  a  numismatic  viewpoint)  1860  Washing¬ 
ton  Cabinet  medal,  which  as  part  of  its  reverse  motif  shows  a  collection  of 
coins. 
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(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

99  1860  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  lustrous,  and  sharply  struck.  A 

splendid  opportunity  for  the  type  set  collector. 

This  represents  the  first  year  in  which  the  inscription  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  appeared  on  the  obverse  of  the  half  dime.  This  same  motif  was 
continued  through  the  end  of  the  series  in  1873. 


Impeccable  1863  Half  Dime 

Gem  Mint  State  Rarity 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

100  1863  MS-67  (PCGS).  Intense  satiny  lustre  over  bright  silver 

surfaces.  Sharply  struck  and  delightful  in  every  regard.  The 
Civil  War  era  marked  the  beginning  of  several  years  with  very 
low  business  strike  production  figures  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint.  Just  97,000  business  strike  half  dimes  were  produced  at 
Philadelphia  between  1863  and  1867,  an  average  of  fewer  than 
20,000  per  year.  Obverse  die  with  heavily  repunched  18  in  the 
date.  All  business  strikes  and  some  Proofs  were  from  this  die. 
Additional  Proofs  came  from  another  obverse  die  with  the 
right  side  of  the  1  recut. 

PCGS  Population:  8;  none  finer. 

In  recent  years  numismatic  scholarship  has  appealed  to  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  collectors.  Today,  in  1998,  more  serious  studies  are  being  done 
than  ever  before.  Meanwhile,  many  new  things  are  coming  to  light,  and 
ideas  are  changing.  The  misplaced  date  (MPD)  feature  on  certain  coins  (not 
relevant  to  the  lot  being  offered  here),  known  only  in  a  few  scattered  ex¬ 
amples  of  coinage  earlier,  now  extends  to  hundreds  of  varieties— this  being 
where  the  date  logotype  was  brushed  against  or  lightly  touched  to  some  area 
of  the  coin  other  than  the  proper  one.  Similarly,  but  in  another  field  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  Proofs  are  becoming  more  closely  studied.  If  you  are  to  read  litera¬ 
ture  published  in  the  1970s  you  would  come  across  statements  that  Proofs 
were  struck  from  Proof  dies  and  business  strikes  were  struck  from  separate 
business  strike  dies,  with  only  a  few  scattered  exceptions.  Today,  in  1998,  we 
know  that  the  exceptions  are  numerous,  and  that  perhaps  the  majority  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  gold  coins  of  the  19th  century,  if  having  a  low  overall  combined 
mintage  (business  strikes  and  Proofs),  were  likely  struck  in  both  finishes 
from  the  same  die  pair.  Such  is  the  situation  with  the  piece  offered  here. 


Lustrous  1866-S  Half  Dime 

Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

101  1866-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  sharply  struck  with  superb 

frosty  mint  lustre.  This  is  a  lovely  example  and  one  of  the  very 
finest  known  for  this  issue.  Blundered  obverse  die  with  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  misplaced  1  and  8  in  the  lower  folds  of  the  drapery, 
right  of  the  shield.  Apparently  all  1866-S  half  dimes  are  of  this 
variety. 

The  appearance  of  this  specimen  is  an  important  numismatic 
occasion.  For  reasons  outlined  in  the  footnote,  here,  indeed,  is 
a  major  rarity. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

It  is  believed  that  much  of  the  mintage  of  the  1866-S  half  dime  was 
shipped  to  the  Orient,  where  merchants  preferred  silver  to  gold,  and  would 
not  even  consider  paper  money  (besides,  it  was  not  legal  for  federal  paper 
money  to  circulate  in  California  at  the  time,  and  merchants  in  the  export 
trade  had  no  “greenback”  notes  to  use). 

Pieces  that  were  sent  to  China  were  melted  or  were  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  including  having  slivers  of  silver  carefully  scraped  from  the  drapery 
of  Miss  Liberty  (almost  so  as  to  defy  detection).  Those  that  remained  state¬ 
side  went  into  circulation,  where  they  quickly  sustained  extensive  wear.  At 
the  time  copper-nickel  cents  did  not  circulate  in  California,  and  the  half 
dime  was  the  smallest  federal  coin  of  the  realm.  There  may  have  been  a  few 
three-cent  silver  pieces  in  circulation,  but  we  have  never  come  across  a  spe¬ 
cific  account  of  them. 
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3IMES 


Remarkable  Gem  1796  JR- 1  Dime 

First  Year  of  Issue 
One  of  the  Finest  Known 


102  1796  John  Reich-1.  Rarity-3.  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant  satiny  lus¬ 

tre  with  light  golden  rose  toning.  Very  sharply  detailed.  Far 
superior  to  the  Eliasberg  example  and  probably  the  finest 
known  example  of  this  variety.  Extensive  die  clash  marks  are 
noted  on  both  obverse  and  reverse  with  several  die  cracks 
noted. 

If  you  are  a  connoisseur  seeking  high-quality  coinage  of  the 
Draped  Bust  obverse,  Small  Eagle  reverse  style,  minted  1796- 
1797,  you  are  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time!  An  opportu¬ 
nity  such  as  this  occurs  infrequently.  It  is  better  to  bid  liberally 


for  this  coin  today,  than  be  without  it  tomorrow.  Often, 
today’s  record  price  is  tomorrow’s  bargain— we  have  seen  it 
happen  many  times. 

NGC  Population:  6;  1  finer  (MS-67). 

The  initial  design  depicted  the  Draped  Bust  version  of  Miss  Liberty  on  the 
obverse,  after  a  motif  created  by  Gilbert  Stuart  and  first  utilized  on  the  silver 
dollar  of  1795.  The  reverse  is  of  the  so-called  Small  Eagle  style  (somewhat  of 
a  misnomer,  as  the  eagle  is  not  particularly  smaller  than  other  eagles  used 
on  other  silver  denominations  such  as  the  1794-1795  half  dime,  half  dollar, 
and  silver  dollar). 


Mint  State  1796  Dime 


103  1796  JR-1.  Rarity-3.  MS-61  (PCGS).  Deep  steel  toning  with 

lighter  brown  central  surfaces  and  faint  blue  iridescence  on 
the  reverse.  Prooflike  fields  and  needle-sharp  devices,  save  for 
slight  weakness  at  the  very  center  of  the  obverse  and  reverse. 
The  impression  is  quite  well  centered  with  full  obverse  and  re¬ 
verse  denticles,  except  for  those  covered  by  the  small  rim 
break  always  seen  on  the  obverse  of  this  variety.  Another  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  a  Mint  State  specimen  of  the  first  year  of 
issue  of  the  denomination. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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Choice  Mint  State  1805  Dime 

Four  Berries  Reverse 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

104  1805  JR-2.  Four  Berries.  MS-64  (NGC).  Deep  mottled  brown 

and  steel  blue  toning  over  lustrous  surfaces.  Well  centered  and 
quite  sharply  struck,  although  some  localized  weakness  is 
noted.  Two  varieties  are  known  for  dimes  of  1805;  the  Four 
Berries  reverse  as  offered  here  and  the  slightly  scarcer  Five 
Berries  reverse. 

This  present  lot— and  other  lots  could  be  cited  just  as  well— reflect  the 
“problem”  that  the  certification  services  such  as  NGC  and  PCGS  have  in  as¬ 
signing  a  single  number  to  a  coin.  Beyond  its  numerical  designation,  the 
market  value  of  a  coin  is  significantly  affected  by  aspects  not  reflected  in  the 
number-such  as  eye  appeal,  strike,  etc.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  still  desirable  to 
give  such  additional  information  when  describing  valuable  early  coins. 


Choice  Mint  State  1838-0  Dime 


105  1838-0  Breen-3218,  Greer-101.  No  Stars.  MS-64.  A  lovely  ex¬ 

ample  of  this  very  scarce  issue.  The  surfaces  display  lustrous 
pale  gray  with  wisps  of  gold.  All  design  elements  are  extremely 
sharp  including  all  details  of  Miss  Liberty’s  head  and  foot.  Mi¬ 
nor  rim  file  marks  are  visible  on  the  obverse  at  2:00  and  8:00. 
This  is  the  less  scarce  of  two  varieties  and  features  a  repunched 
mintmark. 

In  MS-64,  as  here  offered,  the  1838-0  is  a  formidable  rarity. 
Probably  no  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  examples  exist,  some  of 
which  may  trace  their  pedigrees  to  samples  from  the  first  30 
pieces  struck  on  May  7,  1838— said  to  have  been  made  for  pre¬ 
sentation.  Half  dimes  were  struck  in  New  Orleans  in  1838,  but 
it  is  a  little-known  fact  that  the  “1838-0”  half  dollars  were  not 
struck  until  the  following  year,  1839,  although  from  an  1838 
obverse  die. 

first  year  of  issue  (of  any  coin)  from  the  New  Orleans  Mint, 
and  almost  never  available  in  full  Mint  State.  It  is  probably  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  that  in  Mint  State  the  1838-0  dime  is  50  to  100 
times  rarer  than  the  1837  Philadelphia  Mint  dime  of  the  same 
type. 


Superb  Gem  1839  Dime 

No  Drapery  Type 


106  1839  No  Drapery.  MS-67  (NGC).  Fully  lustrous  and  deeply 

toned,  predominantly  lilac  and  blue  on  the  obverse  with  rus¬ 
set,  blue,  and  green  on  the  reverse.  Every  design  element  is 
sharply  defined  giving  this  coin  an  almost  metallic  appearance. 
Important  for  the  type  collector,  one  of  only  two  years  with 
stars  on  the  obverse  but  without  drapery  at  Miss  Liberty’s  el¬ 
bow. 

NGC  Population:  8;  2  finer  (MS-68  finest). 


Choice  Proof  1843  Dime  Rarity 

Fewer  Than  10  Known 


107  1843  Proof-64  (NGC).  Incredible  blue  and  lilac  iridescence 

with  deep  mirrored  fields  and  cameo  devices.  There  is  a 
simple  rule  when  examining  early  coins  to  determine  their  sta¬ 
tus  as  a  Proof:  if  the  coin  seems  to  start  talking  and  says  “I  am  a 
Proof,  then  there  is  no  doubt.  When  this  cataloguer  first  ex¬ 
amined  this  coin,  not  only  did  it  seem  to  start  talking,  it  almost 
shouted.  We  estimate  that  only  eight  or  nine  Proof  examples 
are  known. 

The  obverse  has  a  small  die  chip  confined  to  the  rim  at  9:00. 
This  is  diagnostic  of  all  Proof  examples  of  this  issue  and  is  not 
known  on  any  business  strikes. 

NGC  Population:  2,  none  finer. 

Census  of  Known  Specimens: 

1.  1946  ANA,  Lot  266;  John  J.  Pittman  Collection;  David  W.  Akers  Octo¬ 
ber  1997,  Lot  595. 

2.  The  presently  offered  specimen. 

3.  1843  Proof  set;  John  J.  Pittman  Collection;  David  W.  Akers  October 
1997,  Lot  832. 

4.  1843  Proof  set;  Will  W.  Neil  Collection;  Amon  Carter  Collection; 
Stack’s  January  1984. 

5.  Smithsonian  Institution. 

6.  Norweb  Collection;  Bowers  and  Merena  October  1987,  Lot  469;  Stack’s 
October  1990,  Lot  221. 

Additional  citations  most  of  which  are  likely  reappearances  of  the  above 
coins; 

A.  Stack’s  10/1997,  Lot  462. 

B.  Stack’s  10/1991,  Lot  621. 

C.  Bowers  and  Merena  9/1989,  Lot  185. 

D.  F.C.C.  Boyd  Collection,  A.  Kosoff,  1945,  Lot  523. 

E.  Atwater  Collection,  B.  Max  Mehl,  1946,  Lot  936. 

F.  Dunham  Collection,  B.  Max  Mehl,  1941,  Lot  170. 
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Mint  State  1845-0  Dime  Rarity 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

108  1845-0  MS-62  (NGC).  A  brilliant  and  lustrous  example  with 

lightly  frosted  devices.  A  few  minor  marks  are  noted  on  both 
surfaces,  which  may  cause  some  observers  to  grade  it  MS-60  or 
MS-61.  As  noted  elsewhere  and  as  is  well  known,  grading  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Balancing  this  consideration  is  a  nearly 
fully  prooflike  surface  on  the  obverse,  lending  it  beauty. 

NGC  Population:  1,  none  finer. 

Among  Liberty  Seated  dimes  the  1845-0  is  an  extreme  rarity  at  any  level  of 
Mint  State,  and  only  a  few  pieces  exist.  At  the  time  of  issue  there  was  no  nu¬ 
mismatic  attention  paid  to  them,  and  virtually  all  slipped  into  circulation  un¬ 
noticed.  Even  a  nice  AU  coin  would  be  a  landmark.  In  his  book,  The  Complete 
Guide  to  Liberty  Seated  Dimes,  Brian  Greer  rates  the  issue  as  very  high  Rarity-7 
in  Mint  State,  probably  indicating  an  estimated  population  of  just  four  to  six 
pieces.  He  further  observes  that  most  examples  have  weak  striking  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  in  contrast  to  the  presendy  offered  sharply  struck  specimen. 

For  the  Liberty  Seated  specialist  here,  indeed,  is  a  major  opportunity. 


Rare  Date,  Rare  Proof  1846  10£ 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

109  1846  Proof-62/63.  Attractive  golden  gray  toning  over  reflec¬ 

tive  surfaces.  Relatively  few  Proofs  exist  of  any  Liberty  Seated 
dime,  and  the  number  of  those  dated  1846  is  probably  fewer 
than  two  dozen,  possibly  even  fewer  than  15  to  20.  However, 
this  is  only  part  of  the  story,  as  among  Liberty  Seated  coins  of 
this  denomination  and  decade,  the  1846  stands  front  row  cen¬ 
ter  as  having  the  lowest  related  business  strike  production. 
Thus,  this  Proof  has  a  double  demand,  its  rarity  as  a  Proof,  and 
also  its  rarity  as  a  date. 

While  the  1844  (the  so-called  “Orphan  Annie”  dime,  from  a  nickname  as¬ 
signed  years  ago  by  Frank  Ross)  has  garnered  all  of  the  fame,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  1846  has  a  slightly  lower  mintage  and,  as  is  true  of  the  1844, 
is  exceedingly  rare  in  higher  grades. 


Choice  and  Rare  Proof  1855  Dime 

Arrows  at  Date 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

110  1855  Arrows.  Proof-64  (NGC).  A  lovely  specimen  with  light 

amber  highlighted  by  russet  and  faint  blue  toning.  Sharply 
struck  with  deeply  mirrored  fields.  This  design,  with  stars  on 
obverse  and  arrows  at  the  date,  was  only  produced  for  three 
years  from  1853  to  1855.  Proof  examples  are  very  rare  with 
possibly  not  more  than  35  or  40  known  for  the  entire  type  ( 1853- 
1854-1855  combined ).  This  1855-dated  issue  is  the  most  avail¬ 
able  of  these. 

NGC  Population:  4;  2  finer  (Proof-66  finest). 

Accompanied  by  NGC  Photo  Proof. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

111  1861  Proof-66  (NGC).  Vivid  blue  and  lavender  iridescence.  A 

splendid  specimen,  one  of  the  finest  surviving,  from  the  first 
year  of  the  Civil  War. 

NGC  Population:  2;  1  finer  (Proof-68). 


112  1862  Proof-65  (NGC).  Darkly  and  attractively  toned  in  irides¬ 

cent  bluish  green  and  russet.  Deep  mirrored  fields  with 
sharply  detailed  cameo  devices.  A  delightful  example  for  the 
type  collector  or  date  specialist. 

NGC  Population:  7;  1  finer  (Proof-66  finest). 
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The  Eliasberg  1863-S  Dime 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


113  1863-S  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Sharply  struck. 

Offered  by  us  a  couple  years  ago  (see  footnote),  there  de¬ 
scribed  as  MS-64  (we  can  sometimes  be  quite  conservative  in 
these  matters!),  “brilliant  and  lustrous.  A  sharp  and  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  an  issue  which  is  exceedingly  rare  at  or  near 
this  grade  level.  The  1863-S  is  notoriously  weakly  struck  and, 
moreover,  is  usually  seen  in  well-worn  grades.  The  present 
gem  is  a  marvelous  exception  on  both  counts  and  is  among  the 
top  two  or  three  in  existence.” 

NGC  Population:  1,  none  finer. 

While  we  find  grading  numbers  interesting  and  useful,  it  is  important  to 
consider  that  grading  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  that  opinions  can  differ. 
Thus,  while  reviewing  population  reports,  statistics,  auction  listings,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  numbers  give  only  an  indication  of  the  relative  rarity  of  a  certain 
item.  When  selecting  a  piece  for  your  collection,  it  may  well  be  the  case  that 
someone’s  conservative  lesser  grade  is  better  than  someone  else's  optimistic 
higher  grade,  as  you  are  collecting  the  coin,  not  the  label  on  the  holder  it  comes 
in.  This  is  a  fairly  difficult  point  to  get  across,  and  time  and  again  we  have 
seen  buyers,  particularly  newcomers  to  the  market,  ignore  a  perfectly  beau¬ 
tiful  MS-63  coin,  to  use  a  miscellaneous  example,  and  buy  instead  (and  for  a 
higher  price),  an  ugly  MS-65.  As  intermediaries  in  the  coin  market— buyers 
and  sellers— it  probably  is  not  important  to  us  what  you  collect.  However,  we 
enjoy  coins  ourselves,  and  we  endeavor  to  give  an  opinion  of  what  we  would 
do— not  that  it  makes  all  that  much  difference,  as  people  tend  to  do  what 
they  want  to  do  on  their  own  anyway. 

From  our  sale  of  The  Eliasberg  Collection,  May  1996,  Lot  1176. 


114  1869  Proof-65  (NGC).  Gem  cameo  with  deep  mirrored  fields 

and  frosty  devices.  Lovely  champagne  and  blue  toning  en¬ 
hances  this  coin.  Just  600  Proof  dimes  were  produced  in  this  year. 


Gem  Proof  1874  Dime 

Arrows  At  Date 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

1 15  1874  Arrows.  Proof-66  (NGC).  A  superb  example  of  this  popu¬ 

lar  type  coin  with  stunning  sea  green  toning.  Splashes  of  deep 
russet  are  visible  on  both  obverse  and  reverse. 

Arrows  were  placed  beside  the  date  on  Liberty  Seated  silver  coins  (except 
dollars)  on  two  different  occasions.  The  first  was  from  1853  through  1855 
and  the  second  in  1873  and  1874.  In  both  instances,  these  arrows  identified 
a  weight  change.  The  earlier  period  saw  a  reduction  in  weight  of  6.89% 
while  the  later  period  recorded  an  increase  of  0.48%,  the  latter  change  be¬ 
ing  virtually  insignificant. 


116  1882  Proof-66  (NGC).  A  fabulous  cameo  gem  with  superb 

champagne,  blue,  and  lilac  toning.  Sharply  struck  and  aestheti¬ 
cally  desirable. 


Gem  Proof  1885  Dime 


117  1885  Proof-67  (NGC).  A  superb  gem  cameo  Proof  with  fully 

brilliant  features  and  a  touch  of  light  rose  toning  around  the 
reverse  rim.  A  truly  outstanding  specimen  of  one  of  the  more 
available  dates  in  the  series— an  ideal  example  for  the  connois¬ 
seur  desiring  an  aesthetically  beautiful  piece. 

NGC  Population:  12;  2  finer  (Proof-68  finest). 


Prooflike  Gem  1893-0  Dime 


From  the  Eliasberg  Collection 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

118  1893-0  MS-67  (PCGS).  From  the  fabulous  Eliasberg  Collec¬ 

tion  and  there  described:  “Pearl  gray  iridescence  with  wisps 
and  blushes  of  pale  blue  at  the  rims.  The  frosty  devices  con¬ 
trast  nicely  with  the  mirror  fields,  and  the  reverse  design  fea¬ 
tures  are  extremely  sharp.  Possibly  a  branch  mint  Proof.  Al¬ 
though  Walter  Breen  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  1893-0 
Proof  dimes  when  he  wrote  his  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  &  Colonial 
Proof  Coins,  he  did  list  1893-0  Proof  silver  dollars,  and  accord- 
ingly,  it  is  possible  that  other  denominations  were  also  pro¬ 
duced  in  Proof  format  during  the  year.” 

From  our  sale  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection,  May  1996,  Lot  1246. 
Earlier,  from  the  William  M.  Friesner  Sale,  June  1894.  Friesner  is 
important  in  the  annals  of  American  numismatics  as  having  been 
one  of  the  early  specialists  in  collecting  coins  by  mintmark  varieties  in 
addition  to  date.  His  sale  was  held  just  a  year  after  the  watershed 
monograph,  Mint  Marks,  was  published  by  Augustus  G.  Heaton- 
which  acted  as  a  spur  to  interest  in  such  series. 
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119  1904  Proof-66  (NGC).  Superbly  toned  in  iridescent  bluish 

green  and  lilac  with  lighter  gold  on  the  reverse.  With  670 
Proofs  minted,  this  has  the  lowest  mintage  of  all  Proof  Barber  dimes 
from  1892  through  1904.  We  believe  that  today’s  market  offers 
many  opportunities  among  Proof  coins  of  1900-1910,  espe¬ 
cially  in  relation  to  those  of  a  decade  or  two  before.  A  glance  at 
the  mintage  figures  will  reveal  that  issues  of  1904  and  sur¬ 
rounding  years  were  made  in  restricted  quantities.  And  yet, 
the  market  tends  to  price  Proofs  more  or  less  all  the  same,  on  a 
“generic”  basis.  By  cherrypicking  scarce  dates  such  as  a  1904, 
we  believe  extra  value  can  be  obtained. 

NGC  Population:  9;  3  finer  (Proof-68  finest). 


120  1906-0  MS-66  (NGC).  Pale  orange  toning  with  a  ring  of  bright 

bluish  green.  Sharply  struck  with  pristine,  virtually  perfect  sur¬ 
faces.  A  find  for  the  specialist.  In  general,  New  Orleans  Mint 
Barber  coins  were  overlooked  by  numismatists  during  the 
time  that  such  pieces  were  struck.  Thus,  high-grade  examples 
are  quite  elusive  today. 

NGC  Population:  7;  2  finer  (MS-66  FB  finest). 


121  1909-0  MS-66  (NGC).  Attractive  golden  brown  toning  on  the 

obverse  mainly  at  the  rims.  The  reverse  is  a  combination  of  iri¬ 
descent  gold  and  lavender.  Significant  on  multiple  counts,  in¬ 
cluding  its  remarkable  preservation  and,  interesting  from  a 
historical  viewpoint,  a  dime  from  the  last  year  of  operations  of 
the  New  Orleans  Mint. 

NGC  Population:  1;  2  finer  (MS-67  finest). 

V  NOTABLE  OFFERING  OF 
dF.RCtJRY  DIMES _ 

In  the  lots  to  follow  we  present  the  finest  holding  of  Mercury 
limes  ever  to  appear  in  one  of  our  auction  sales— which  is  quite 
statement  in  view  of  the  gems  that  have  passed  through  our 
lands.  Covering  the  early  series  from  1916  through  the  late 
920s,  plus  several  notable  later  pieces,  the  presentation  is 
•ackward  from  the  usual  offering-the  commoner,  later  pieces 
ren’t  included,  but  the  earlier,  rarer  pieces  are! 

Following  complaints  about  the  Barber  coins  (first  minted  in 
892)  the  Treasury  Department  was  finally  moved  to  action  in 
916,  during  which  year  the  dime,  quarter,  and  half  dollar  were 
ach  redesigned.  The  1 0-cent  piece  was  the  work  of  well-known 
culptor  Adolph  A.  Weinman,  who  also  created  the  new  half 
lollar  motif  for  the  year.  The  style,  known  today  as  the 
Mercury”  dime,  depicts  on  the  obverse  Miss  Liberty  wearing 
i  winged  cap,  said  to  symbolize  freedom  of  thought.  1  he 
everse  illustrates  a  motif  from  ancient  times,  the  fasces,  with 
i  bundle  of  sticks  bound  together  for  strength.  To  be  specific, 
he  1 9 16  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  commented  as 
ollows  concerning  all  three  of  the  new  motifs: 


Operations  of  the  Mints  and  Assay  Offices 

By  far  the  most  notable  achievement  of  the  mint  serv  ice  during 
the  fiscal  year  1916  was  the  selection,  with  your  approval,  of  new 
designs  for  the  dime,  quarter  dollar,  and  half  dollar  pieces.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  coinage  there  are  separate  designs  for 
each  of  the  three  denominations,  and  their  beauty  and  quality,  from 
a  numismatic  standpoint,  have  been  highly  praised  by  all  having 
expert  knowledge  of  such  matters  to  whom  they  have  been  shown. 

The  striking  of  these  coins  for  general  circulation  will  doubtless  be 
well  underway  by  the  coming  of  the  Christmas  holiday  season. 

The  process  of  selecting  the  new  designs  (authority  under  sec. 

3510  of  the  U.S.  Rev.  Stats.,  approved  Sept.  26,  1890)  began  in 
January  last,  when,  with  your  permission,  I  conferred  with  the 
members  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  Noted  sculptors  were 
commissioned  to  prepare  a  number  of  sketch  models,  and  from 
more  than  50  submitted  three  sets  were  chosen.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
note  that  the  models  which  you  and  I  selected  were  also  the  choice 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  dime  and  half  dollar  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Adolph  A. 
Weinman;  the  quarter  that  of  Mr.  Hermon  A.  MacNeil.  The  design 
of  the  half  dollar  bears  a  full-length  figure  of  Liberty,  the  folds  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flying  to  the  breeze  as  a  background,  progressing 
in  full  stride  toward  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  carrying  branches  of 
laurel  and  oak,  symbolical  of  civil  and  military  glory.  The  hand  of 
the  figure  is  outstretched  in  bestowal  of  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

The  reverse  of  the  half  dollar  shows  an  eagle  perched  high  on  a 
mountain  crag,  his  wings  unfolded,  fearless  in  spirit  and  conscious 
of  his  power.  Springing  from  a  rift  in  the  rock  is  a  sapling  of 
mountain  pine,  symbolical  of  America. 

The  design  of  the  25-cent  piece  is  intended  to  typify  in  a  measure 
the  awakening  interest  of  the  country  to  its  own  protection. 

The  law  specifies  that  on  the  obverse  of  this  coin  not  only  the 
word  “Liberty”  but  a  representation  of  Liberty  shall  be  shown.  In 
the  new  design  Liberty  is  shown  as  a  full-length  figure,  front  view, 
with  head  turned  toward  the  left,  stepping  forward  to  the  gateway 
of  the  country,  and  on  the  wall  are  inscribed  the  words  “In  God  We 
Trust,”  which  words  also  appear  on  the  new  half  dollar,  mentioned 
above.  The  left  arm  of  the  figure  of  Liberty  is  upraised,  bearing  the 
shield  in  the  attitude  of  protection,  from  which  the  covering  is 
being  drawn.  The  right  hand  bears  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  On  the 
field  above  the  head  is  inscribed  the  word  “Liberty,”  and  on  the  step 
under  her  feet  “1916.”  The  reverse  of  this  coin  necessitates  by  law 
a  representation  of  the  American  eagle,  and  is  here  shown  in  full 
flight,  with  wings  extended,  sweeping  across  the  coin.  Inscription: 
“United  States  of  America”  and  “E  Pluribus  Unum”  and  “Quarter 
Dollar”  below.  Connecting  the  lettering  are  13  stars. 

The  design  of  the  dime,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  coin,  has 
been  held  quite  simple.  The  obverse  shows  a  head  of  Liberty  with 
winged  cap.  The  head  is  firm  and  simple  in  form,  the  profile 
forceful.  The  reverse  shows  a  design  of  the  bundle  of  rods,  with 
battle-ax,  known  as  “Fasces,”  and  symbolical  of  unity,  wherein  lies 
the  Nation’s  strength.  Surrounding  the  fasces  is  a  full-foliaged 
branch  of  olive,  symbolical  of  peace. 

When  the  Mercury  Dime  series  was  launched  in  1916,  very 
few  collectors  aspired  to  acquire  date  and  mintmark  varieties 
of  American  silver  coins.  The  “National”  cardboard  album 
pages  were  not  yet  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  M.L.  Beistle,  of 
Shippensburg,  PA,  who  in  the  late  1920s  would  create  such 
useful  accessories  for  the  first  time,  later  making  them  for 
Wayte  Raymond.  In  1916,  collectors  attracted  by  the  new 
design  were  content  to  have  just  one  piece  to  illustrate  the  date, 
and  that  typically  was  a  Philadelphia  Mint  issue  or,  also  fairly 
often,  a  piece  from  San  Francisco.  The  1916-D  dime  must  have 
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been  distributed  in  an  unusual  or  erratic  basis,  quite  possibly 
after  the  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  pieces  were  familiar 
in  circulation.  Whatever  the  reason,  very  few  specimens  were 
saved  as  souvenirs.  This,  plus  the  low  mintage  of  just  264,000 
pieces,  resulted  in  a  rarity  being  created  at  the  outset,  although 
the  desirability  of  the  dime  was  not  widely  recognized  until 
years  later  when  date  and  mintmark  collecting  became  popular 
on  a  widespread  basis  in  the  1930s. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  Mercury  dimes  were  produced  at  the 
Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco  Mints,  except  for 
interruptions  in  the  troubled  economic  times  of  1921-1923, 
when  production  was  irregular.  No  examples  at  all  were  minted 
in  1922,  1932,  and  1933. 

The  design  was  such  that  for  all  details  on  the  reverse  to  strike 
up  sharply  required  the  dies  to  be  spaced  very  closely  together. 
At  the  same  time,  doing  this  resulted  in  accelerated  die  wear 
and  breakage.  It  was  much  more  convenient  and  expedient- 
after  all,  the  various  mints  are  coin  factories,  not  depots  for 


making  specimens  for  collectors— to  space  the  dies  slighth 
farther  apart  to  facilitate  high-speed  striking.  It  was  not  unti 
many  years  later  in  the  1960s,  that  much  attention  began  to  be 
paid  to  the  sharpness  of  striking.  Even  when  dates  and  mint 
marks  of  Mercury  dimes  were  first  widely  collected  in  the 
1930s,  few  people  cared  whether  they  were  struck  sharply 
weakly,  or  somewhere  in  between.  By  the  1960s,  the  Mercury 
dime  had  passed  into  history,  and  the  survival  of  sharply  struck 
pieces  was  a  matter  of  chance. 

It  was  sometimes  found  that  a  date  could  be  common  as  £ 
“regular”  strike  but  a  great  rarity  if  sharply  struck  with  full  splii 
bands  crossing  the  fasces  on  the  reverse,  the  landmark  in  this 
regard  being  the  1945.  As  a  regular  strike,  a  1945  Philadelphia 
Mint  dime  is  as  common  as  can  be.  As  a  sharply  struck  piece, 
it  is  a  formidable  rarity. 

As  a  useful  adjunct  to  collecting  the  series  we  recommend 
David  W.  Lange’s,  The  Complete  Guide  to  Mercury  Dimes.  Selected 
quotations  from  his  text  are  used  in  the  following  listings. 


Fantastic  Gem  1916-D  Mercury  Dime 

Sharply  Struck,  Full  Bands,  MS-67! 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


122  1916-D  MS-67  FB  (PCGS).  Exquisitely  toned  in  pale  lustrous 

golden  hues  at  the  peripheries.  An  absolutely  spectacular 
specimen  of  this,  the  lowest-mintage,  most  sought  after  mint- 
mark  variety  in  the  entire  series.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an¬ 
other  specimen  superior  to  this  in  any  way. 

The  1916-D  dime  is  one  of  the  great  American  classics.  Al¬ 
though  it  represents  the  first  year  of  issue  of  the  “Mercury” 
design,  apparently  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  pieces  were 
in  circulation  before  the  Denver  pieces,  or  perhaps  there  is 
some  other  explanation  (in  addition  to  the  low  mintage)  for 
the  scarcity  of  this  coin.  Whatever  the  reason,  today  1916-D 
dimes  seem  much  rarer  than  even  the  reduced  production  fig¬ 


ure  indicates.  Any  piece  with  a  claim  to  Mint  State  is  in  special 
demand,  and  at  the  MS-67  Full  Band  level,  the  present  ex¬ 
ample  is  a  landmark. 

PCGS  Population:  3,  none  finer. 

While  in  numismatics  we  have  always  learned  to  expect  the  unexpected, 
conventional  wisdom  has  it  that  it  may  be  a  number  of  years  before  we  have 
a  chance  to  showcase  at  public  auction  a  1916-D  dime  of  this  grade  and 
sharpness.  Toss  the  reference  books  away  when  bidding  on  this  one.  When 
the  dust  setdes,  you  will  then  own  a  gem  which  has  few  peers  anywhere  else 
in  the  numismatic  world,  while  the  morning  after,  all  of  your  competitors 
will  still  be  lacking  a  specimen. 

In  his  book,  David  W.  Lange  noted  the  following,  in  part:  “The  key  to  the 
Mercury  dime  series,  the  1916-D  has  been  in  demand  by  collectors  in  all 
grades  since  the  mid  1930s.  This  early  awareness  of  its  rarity  resulted  largely 
from  the  introduction  of  inexpensive  coin  boards  in  1934.  These  11'  x  14' 
sheets  of  cardboard  were  punched  with  holes  to  house  each  coin  in  a  series 
and  were  appropriately  labeled  with  the  date,  the  mint,  and  the  quantity 
made.  Sold  by  non-numismatic  businesses  such  as  novelty  shops,  stationery 
stores,  and  the  ubiquitous  five-and-dimes,  these  boards  introduced  an  entire 
generation  to  the  hobby  of  coin  collecting. 

“Previously,  only  established  numismatists  sought  these  coins,  and  their 
preference  was  for  Mint  State  examples.  The  assembling  of  collections  from 
circulation  created  a  demand  even  for  worn  specimens  of  1916-D,  1921,  and 
1921-D.  By  the  end  of  the  1930s,  these  three  dates  typically  brought  from  50 
cents  to  a  dollar  in  low  grades.  Mint  State  examples  of  the  1916-D  were 
rarely  offered,  then  as  now.  In  what  is  to  the  author’s  knowledge  the  earliest 
comprehensive  offering  of  Uncirculated  Mercury  dimes,  dealer  John  R. 
Stewart  of  Milwaukee  placed  an  advertisement  in  the  January  1940  issue  of 
The  Numismatist  selling  Uncirculated  1916-D  dimes  at  $9.50.  This  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  his  price  of  85  cents  for  1916-P  and  a  mere  60  cents  for 
1916-S.” 


123  1917-D  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Fully  struck  on  both  obverse  and 

reverse.  Golden  and  silvery  toning  graces  the  surfaces.  A  rarity 
in  this  state  of  preservation,  a  piece  that  should  command  a 
substantial  bid.  While  the  1917-D  is  easily  available  in  lower 
grades,  at  this  level  it  is  a  rarity. 

PCGS  Population:  16;  4  finer  (MS-66  FB  finest). 

In  his  Complete  Guide  to  Mercury  Dimes,  David  Lange  presents  the  unusual 
scenario  that  many  1917-D  dimes  are  weakly  struck  around  the  borders,  but 
still  possess  full  split  bands  at  the  center.  Thus,  the  knowledgeable  specialist 
realizes  that  having  full  bands,  as  the  present  specimen  does,  is  only  part  of 
the  equation.  A  coin  can  be  correctly  described  as  having  full  bands  and  yet 
be  weak  in  other  areas.  Happily,  that  is  not  true  of  the  presently  offered 
coin,  which  is  fully  struck  up  in  all  areas— an  importance  difference  if  you 
are  comparing  auction  offerings,  price  lists,  and  so  on. 


Lustrous,  Sharp  1917-D  Dime 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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Memorable  Gem  1918-D  Dime 

Remarkable  for  its  Sharp  Strike 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

124  1918-D  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Arguably  the  rarest  Denver  Mint  dime 

with  full  bands.  Combines  great  rarity  with  exceptional  beauty. 

PCGS  Population:  5,  none  finer. 

Quite  possibly  the  1918-D,  if  sharply  struck,  is  the  rarest  of  all  Denver  Mint 
dimes.  With  that  as  a  starting  point,  the  present  piece  also  commands  atten¬ 
tion  for  its  high  numerical  grade,  beautiful  frosty  surfaces,  and  overall  desir¬ 
ability.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  “keeper”  for  the  most  particular  specialist! 

David  Lange  comments:  “In  addition  to  being  perhaps  the  rarest  Denver 
Mint  dime  with  full  bands,  1918-D  frequendy  exhibits  weakness  in  the  lower 
diagonal  band.  Despite  its  high  war-time  mintage,  this  date  offers  relatively 
few  coins  which  will  satisfy  collectors.” 

- - - 


Landmark  1918-S  Dime 

Sharply  Struck  Gem 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

125  1918-S  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  A  fully  lustrous  example  with  the 

barest  hint  of  pale  toning.  Remnants  of  a  die  clash  appear  in 
the  field  at  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  jaw,  certainly  an  inter¬ 
esting  feature. 

The  present  piece,  one  of  the  very  finest  known  to  exist,  will  be 
another  memorable  addition  to  a  high-quality  cabinet  of  Mercury 
dimes.  Indeed,  the  opportunities  in  our  Rarities  Sale  will  no 
doubt  be  long  remembered,  and  not  repeated  any  time  soon. 

PCGS  Population:  7,  none  finer. 

Very  appropriate  to  the  present  offering  is  David  Lange’s  comment,  “This 
date  is  notorious  for  being  rare  with  full  center  bands...” 


126  1918-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  A  second  opportunity  to  acquire  a 

specimen  of  this  date  and  mint,  this  time  without  the  full 
bands  feature,  although  the  bands  are  about  95%  struck  up. 
All  in  all,  the  issue  is  quite  sharp.  Brilliant,  lustrous  surfaces. 

PCGS  Population:  3,  none  finer. 

On  the  obverse  an  interesting  die  break  extends  from  the  rim  through  the 
field  and  into  the  neck,  a  fairly  unusual  situation. 


Memorable  Gem  1919-D  Dime 

Full  Bands 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


127  1919-D  MS-65  FB  (NGC).  Overall,  lightly  toned  in  gold  which 

becomes  deeper  near  the  peripheries,  where  light  blue  toning 
is  also  noted.  The  1919-D  in  MS-65  with  full  bands  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  sought-after  coins  in  this  entire  series.  Here  is  an 
important  opportunity  for  the  Mercury  dime  specialist,  an  is¬ 
sue  which  is  readily  available  in  lower  Mint  State  ranges  and 
with  average  striking,  but  which  in  MS-65  with  full  split  bands 
is  exceedingly  rare. 

NGC  Population:  4,  none  finer. 


128  1919-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned  in  silver  and  gold  hues. 

Overall  this  is  relatively  well  struck  for  this  date  and  Mint. 
Quite  scarce  in  higher  grades. 


Remarkably  Sharp  1919-S  Dime 

A  Rarity  Thus 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

129  1919-S  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Pale  silver  toning  with  darker  fleck¬ 

like  streaks.  Overall  quite  attractive.  A  pristine  piece  that  has 
not  been  dipped.  Another  remarkable  opportunity  for  the  spe¬ 
cialist  as  the  1919-S  dime  is  a  true  rarity  in  this  combination  of 
high  grade  and  sharpness. 

PCGS  Population:  10,  none  finer. 

David  Lange  notes:  “Scarce  in  all  but  the  lowest  circulated  grades,  this 
date  is  a  challenge  for  both  the  beginner  and  advanced  specialist.  Uncircu¬ 
lated  specimens  of  any  grade  are  difficult  to  locate,  and  fully  struck  gems  are 
genuinely  rare.  In  full  bands  condition,  this  date  is  second  only  to  1918-S  in 
rarity  among  San  Francisco  Mint  dimes." 


130  1920-D  MS-65  FB  (NGC).  Attractive  light  golden  toning  with 

magenta  overtones.  Another  rarity  with  the  important  “Full 
Bands”  designation. 

NGC  Population:  11;  5  finer  (MS-66  FB  finest). 

This  coin  has  what  David  Lange  calls  the  “fade-away  0  in  the  date.” 
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Exceptional  1920-S 

Gem  MS-65,  Full  Bands 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

131  1920-S  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Delicately  toned  with  pale  gold. 

Sharply  struck  in  every  respect.  As  David  Lange  notes  “Full 
band  coins  are  not  particularly  hard  to  find;  ones  having  both 
full  bands  and  a  full  date  are  indeed  rare.”  This  delightful  Mer¬ 
cury  dime  fits  squarely  in  the  latter  category.  Worthy  of  a  run¬ 
away  bid! 

PCGS  Population:  10;  3  finer  (MS-67  FB  finest). 


Frosty  Gem  1923-S  Dime 

Full  Bands 


134  1923-S  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  A  wonderful  specimen  with  great 
eye  appeal.  Just  the  barest  hint  of  toning  is  evident.  Here  is  a 
specimen  that  will  please  the  most  fastidious  collector.  David 
Lange  notes  that  “the  number  of  Mint  State  survivors  is  rela¬ 
tively  small,  and  these  are  often  plagued  by  flat  central  and 
lower  diagonal  bands,  as  well  as  the  peripheral  weakness  so 
common  to  dimes  of  the  1920s.” 

PCGS  Population:  15;  2  finer  (MS-66  FB  finest). 

135  1924-D  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Beautifully  toned  a  delicate  electric 
blue.  The  obverse  is  particularly  attractive.  Although  the  Full 
Bands  feature  is  not  a  rarity  with  the  1924-D  issue,  truly  beauti¬ 
ful  coins  are  not  easy  to  find.  This  is  one  of  them. 


Low-Mintage  1921  Dime 

Gem  MS-66,  Full  Bands 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


132  1921  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  A  lovely,  fully  lustrous  example  which 

is  more  sharply  struck  in  the  reverse  periphery  than  usually 
seen.  This  high-grade  example  will  be  an  excellent  addition  to 
a  connoisseur  s  set.  Not  only  is  it  in  remarkably  high  grade  and 
quite  well  struck,  but  it  has  the  additional  appeal  of  having  the 
unusually  low  mintage  of  1,230,000  pieces— among  the  most 
abbreviated  figures  in  the  Mercury  series. 

PCGS  Population:  12;  1  finer  (MS-67  FB  finest). 


Condition  Rarity  1924-S 

MS-65  FB 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 


136  1924-S  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned  in  gold,  particularly 

on  the  obverse.  A  sharply  struck  specimen  that  is  nice  in  every 
way.  Very  rare  in  this  state  of  preservation. 

PCGS  Population:  9,  none  finer. 


Gem  192 1-D  Mercury  Dime 

MS-66,  Full  Bands 

133  192 1-D  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Delicately  toned  with  a  touch  of 

pale  blue  overtones.  An  interesting  obverse  die  break  is  noted, 
beginning  in  the  middle  neck  area  and  proceeding  downward 
passing  to  the  left  of  the  first  digit  of  the  date  and  ending  at 
the  rim.  Similar  to  the  1921  Philadelphia  dime,  combined  in 
the  present  1921-D  are  the  appeals  of  high  grade,  sharp  strik¬ 
ing,  and  low  mintage.  Among  Denver  Mint  dimes  the  1921-D 
is  second  only  to  the  1916-D  in  terms  of  small  production. 

PCGS  Population:  8,  none  finer. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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Superb  Gem  1925-D  10^ 


137  1925-D  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  A  fully  brilliant  example  that  is  at¬ 

tractive  and  displays  tremendous  eye  appeal.  Quite  well  struck 
on  the  obverse,  less  so  on  the  reverse,  but  overall  well  above 
that  which  is  usually  seen. 

For  many  years  (not  just  in  the  present  market)  the  1925-D 
has  been  one  of  the  more  difficult  issues  to  obtain  in  higher 
grade  levels.  Whenever  we  have  had  one  either  in  our  inven¬ 
tory  or  at  an  auction  it  has  attracted  many  interested  parties. 
Today  in  1998,  with  buyers  being  more  alert  than  ever,  and 
with  a  wealth  of  information  available  in  print  to  highlight  the 
rarity  of  pieces  such  as  this,  we  expect  an  unusual  amount  of 
competition  when  the  present  1925-D  crosses  the  block. 

PCGS  Population:  13,  none  finer. 


Nice  1925-S  Mercury  Dime 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


138  1925-S  MS-66  FB  (NGC).  A  very  pleasing  specimen  with  honey 

toning  on  reverse.  Some  verdigris  on  the  obverse  edge  above 
Mercury’s  head,  and  at  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  reverse. 
A  specimen  that  combines  sharpness  and  high  grade  and  also, 
for  the  numerous  collectors  who  desire  such,  particularly  vivid 
toning.  The  obverse  has  sea  green  and  light  gold  hues,  while 
the  reverse  is  honey-like  with  a  splash  of  sea  green. 

NGC  Population:  4;  2  finer  (MS-67  FB  finest). 


139  1925-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned  except  for  splashes  of 
darker  toning,  particularly  on  the  reverse.  Overall  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  specimen,  indeed. 

PCGS  Population:  1,  none  finer. 

140  1926-D  MS-65  FB  (NGC).  Splashes  of  golden  toning  appear  on 
both  obverse  and  reverse.  Most  1926-D  dimes  are  weakly 
struck  but  this  specimen  is  a  pleasant  exception.  It  has  full 
bands  and  a  fully  struck  legend.  A  few  trivial  contact  marks  are 
noted  on  the  fasces. 


MS-66  Full  Bands  1926-S  100 

Low-Mintage  Key  Issue 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


141  1926-S  MS-66  FB  (NGC).  Attractive  blue-gray  toning  with  gold 

highlights.  A  very  pleasing  example  that  will  satisfy  even  the 
most  particular  collector.  The  1926-S  is  a  key  issue  in  the  se¬ 
ries,  and  even  well  worn  pieces  are  fairly  elusive.  Concerning 
choice  and  gem  pieces  such  as  this,  the  term  frustratingly  rare  is 
employed  by  David  Lange,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  a  nice  way 
to  showcase  the  elusive  quality  and  to  accent  the  present  bid¬ 
ding  opportunity.  Worthy  of  a  substantial  bid. 

NGC  Population:  3,  none  finer. 


Marvelous  Gem  1927-D  Dime 

Full  Bands 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


142  1927-D  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  A  lovely,  lightly  toned  specimen 

which  is  particularly  well  struck.  The  1927-D  was  recognized  as 
a  sleeper  30  or  40  years  ago,  when  a  southern  numismatist 
sought  to  find  pieces,  and  found  that  this  "common  date  was 
not  common  at  all. 

While  the  1927-D  is  scarce  in  any  Mint  State  grade,  the 
present  sharply  struck  gem  is  exceedingly  rare.  Here  is  another 
find  for  the  connoisseur. 

PCGS  Population:  4,  none  finer. 


Gem  1927-D  Mercury  Dime 

Full  Bands 


143  1927-D  MS-65  FB  (NGC).  Frosty  lustre  shines  through  light 

champagne  toning.  A  second  example  with  full  split  bands  on 
the  reverse.  The  present  piece  is  remarkably  well  struck  and,  as 
such,  should  attract  enthusiastic  bidding.  How  often  do  you 
have  a  chance  to  compete  for  two  sharply  struck,  gem  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  date? 
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Truly  Notable  1927-S  Dime 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

144  1927-S  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Nicely  toned,  well  struck,  and  ex¬ 

tremely  attractive.  The  PCGS  population  information  listed  be¬ 
low  says  it  all— population:  2;  none  finer.  This,  indeed,  is  a  truly 
notable  piece— where  can  you  find  another  if  the  owner  of  the 
single  other  piece  doesn’t  want  to  sell?  Of  course,  as  time  goes 
by  some  other  pieces  may  be  certified,  but  it’s  a  virtual  guaran¬ 
tee  that  this  will  always  remain  a  key  at  this  grade  level. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 


145  1928-S  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Nearly  fully  brilliant  with  just  the 
slightest  hint  of  attractive  toning.  A  well-struck  example  with 
plenty  of  “eye  appeal.” 

PCGS  Population:  14;  1  finer  (MS-67  FB). 

146  1928-S  MS-65  FB  (NGC).  A  second  pleasing  example  with 
sharp  details  and  contrast.  Bronze  accents  on  the  obverse. 

NGC  Population:  15;  6  finer  (MS-66  FB  finest). 

147  1931-S  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Pale  golden  toning  with  blue  over¬ 
tones.  MS-65  specimens  with  full  bands  command  a  substantial 
premium  over  those  with  ordinary  strikes.  In  keeping  with 
other  dimes  of  this  date,  the  1931-S  has  the  added  appeal  of 
low  mintage. 


Superb  1942/1  Overdate  Rarity 

Sharply  Struck  Gem! 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


148  1942/ 1-D  Overdate.  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  A  superb  specimen 

with  lovely  pale  golden  toning.  This  rarity  will  be  the  center- 
piece  of  any  Mercury  dime  collection.  In  the  1970s  we  had  a 
small  group  of  such  pieces,  four  total,  we  believe,  and  these 
were  snapped  up  quickly.  Word  of  this  tiny  cache  spread,  and 
every  so  often  we  still  receive  inquiries  as  to  whether  we  can 
tra<  k  flown  those  long-ago  buyers  (the  same  sort  of  thing  hap¬ 
pened  with  a  couple  Mint  State  1888/7  overdate  Indian  cents 


we  had  in  the  same  era).  The  coins  are  long  gone,  and  we  may! 
never  see  them  again,  unless  the  present  1942/ 1-D  is  from  thati 
source.  In  any  event,  in  view  of  the  thousands  of  numismatist^ 
seeking  high-grade  Mercury  dimes,  the  present  example  is  aJ 
first-class  rarity. 

PCGS  Population:  5,  none  finer. 

The  1942/ 1-D  overdate,  from  the  Denver  Mint,  was  not  widely  recognizeda 
until  about  25  years  ago,  by  which  time  most  had  long  since  slipped  into  cirJ 
culation  and  had  acquired  much  wear.  The  overdate,  while  unmistakable,  isi 
not  as  bold  as  that  found  on  its  Philadelphia  Mint  cousin,  and  thus  was  over-* 
looked.  Today,  at  the  MS-66  Full  Band  level,  this  coin  outranks  just  about! 
every  other  piece  in  the  series. 


Full  Bands  1945  Mercury  Dime 

From  Mediocrity  to  Magnificence! 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


149  1945  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Attractive  pale  golden  toning  with  a 

tinge  of  blue.  Although  a  Mint  State  1945  Mercury  dime  would 
be  of  no  account,  with  Full  Bands  it  is  the  rarest  issue  in  the 
series:  from  mediocrity  to  magnificence  with  a  simple,  careful 
blow  of  the  coining  press!  The  advanced  collector  of  Mercury 
dimes  will  give  a  proverbial  eye  tooth  for  this  present  speci¬ 
men.  Watch  it  go! 


Twenty-Cf.nt  Ptfcf 


Proof-Only  1877  20  Cents 


150  1877  Proof-63  (PCGS).  A  brilliant  cameo  Proof  with  a  faint 

trace  of  light  gold  along  the  obverse  rim.  A  Proof-only  issue 
with  a  very  low  mintage  of  just  350  pieces  (per  the  Guide  Book). 
In  any  market  season  the  1877  20-cent  piece  is  an  attraction. 
The  presently  offered  example  stands  high  among  those 
graded  Proof-63  and  has  the  eye  appeal  and  consequent  mar¬ 
ket  value  of,  perhaps,  a  piece  graded  Proof-64. 

The  20-cent  denomination  was  proposed  in  1874  with  the  first  examples 
produced  for  commerce  in  1875.  Two  years  later,  regular  issue  of  this  de¬ 
nomination  was  discontinued  with  only  Proofs  being  struck  in  1877  and 
1878,  after  which  the  denomination  was  eliminated  altogether. 
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)UARTER  DOLLARS 

9 - 


Gem  Prooflike  1796  Quarter  Dollar 

Extraordinary  Eye  Appeal 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

51  1796  Browning-2.  Rarity-3+.  High  6  in  Date.  MS-64,  proof¬ 

like,  or  finer.  Rich  green-blue  and  golden  orange  toning  over 
reflective  surfaces.  Well  centered.  Mostly  sharp  with  some 
usual  lightness  on  the  very  highest  parts  due  to  opposing  posi¬ 
tions  of  deep  recess  in  the  obverse  and  reverse  dies.  The  qual¬ 
ity  and  eye  appeal  of  this  piece  combined  make  this  one  of  the 
most  attractive  we  have  ever  seen— a  fairly  significant  state¬ 
ment,  as  we  have  handled  our  share  of  gem  silver  coins  of  this 
era.  Probably  not  one  in  five  1796  quarters,  even  at  the  MS-64 
or  MS-65  level,  is  a  serious  competitor  to  the  present  piece.  As 
such,  it  is  worthy  of  a  runaway  bid  from  the  connoisseur. 

The  desirability  of  the  1796  quarter  dollar  needs  no  reitera¬ 
tion  here,  but  we  will  discuss  its  aspects  anyway,  as  one  cannot 
get  too  much  of  a  good  thing! 

For  many  years  the  quarter  dollar  of  this  date  has  been  a  nu¬ 
mismatic  landmark.  First,  it  is  the  initial  date  and  variety  of  the 
quarter  dollar  denomination.  While  silver  half  dimes,  half  dol¬ 
lars,  and  silver  dollars  were  made  in  1794  and  1795,  it  was  not 
until  1796  that  dimes  and  quarter  dollars  were  first  struck. 

The  obverse  design  followed  that  first  used  on  the  1795  silver 
dollar,  and  is  the  motif  known  as  the  Draped  Bust  style.  The 
image  was  by  well-known  artist  Gilbert  Stuart  (best  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  unfinished  portrait  of  Washington  that  used  to 
hang  in  every  grade  school  classroom  and  should  still  be  in  ev¬ 
ery  classroom  today).  The  model  was  Mrs.  William  Bingham, 
the  former  Ann  Willing,  a  Newport  society  belle  in  a  century 
before  that  seaside  town  became  America’s  best-known  water¬ 
ing  hole  for  the  wealthy.  The  same  Draped  Bust  design  was 
used  on  half  cents  (beginning  in  1800),  cents  (1796),  dimes 
(1796),  half  dollars  (1796),  and  silver  dollars  (1795). 

The  reverse,  popularly  known  as  the  Small  Eagle,  shows  a 
rather  stout  eagle  perched  on  a  cloud,  the  motif  also  used  on 
other  silver  coins  of  the  era  beginning  with  the  dollar  of  1795 
(BB-51  and  52). 


The  dies  are  believed  to  have  been  cut  by  Robert  Scot  and 
John  Smith  Gardner.  Two  obverse  die  varieties,  slightly  differ¬ 
ing  from  each  other,  were  made,  and  both  were  combined 
with  a  common  reverse.  The  first  delivery  of  quarter  dollars 
amounted  to  1,800  pieces  and  took  place  on  April  9,  1796, 
with  a  further  2,530  delivered  on  May  27,  another  15,564  on 
June  14,  and  a  stray  252  the  following  year  on  February  28, 
1797.  After  this,  no  quarter  dollars  were  produced  until  1804, 
thus  isolating  the  1796  with  Draped  Bust  obverse  and  Small 
Eagle  reverse  as  the  only  year  of  its  design  type. 

The  aforementioned  design  feature  has  contributed  to  the 
desirability  of  the  1796  quarter:  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
completion  of  a  type  set  by  designs. 

The  prooflike  surface,  high  grade,  and  overall  visual  appeal 
of  this  particular  piece  also  add  desirability. 

All  told,  this  is  truly  a  wondrous  1796  quarter  dollar.  We  ex¬ 
pect  the  competition  for  it  to  be  intense. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  quarter  dollars  survive  from  the  original  total 
mintage  of  just  6,146  pieces.  The  ratio  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  higher  than 
usual,  possibly  due  to  the  novelty  of  the  design.  If  we  were  to  hazard  a  guess 
it  would  be  somewhere  between  500  and  1,000.  At  an  early  time  these  be¬ 
came  attractive  to  collectors  in  England,  playing  to  a  numismatic  commu¬ 
nity  that  was  very  enthusiastic  at  a  time  that  there  were  few  counterparts  in 
the  United  States.  Thus,  for  many  years,  especially  during  the  second  half  of 
the  19th  century,  England  ranked  as  a  major  source  for  rare  United  States 
coins  of  the  first  decade  or  so  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

Of  the  two  die  varieties,  Browning-1  is  considerably  the  scarcer  of  the  two 
today.  The  presently  offered  specimen,  B-2,  is  that  usually  seen.  Many  years 
ago  veteran  dealer  Abe  Kosoff  wrote  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
200  Mint  State  1796  quarters  that  James  G.  Macallister,  the  Philadelphia 
dealer,  had  come  into  possession  of  and  had  brought  to  New  York  City. 
These  were  from  the  estate  of  Col.  E.H.R.  Green,  who  had  passed  away  a 
few  years  earlier,  leaving  behind  a  treasure  trove  of  coins  and  paper  money 
(much  of  the  paper  money  was  reduced  to  uselessness  by  its  having  been 
stored  in  clear  cellulose  acetate  holders,  which  chemically  attacked  the  pa- 
per). 

Since  the  distribution  of  these  200  pieces  in  the  1940s,  choice  1796  quar¬ 
ter  dollars,  which  nearly  always  have  prooflike  surfaces,  have  been  encoun¬ 
tered  one  at  a  time.  Still,  in  the  1950s  the  writer  recalls  that  it  was  not  un¬ 
usual  to  see  two  or  three  such  pieces  at  a  major  convention.  Around  1960 
this  changed  when  a  new  surge  of  interest  developed  in  collecting  coins  by 
design  types,  largely  spurred  by  the  launching  of  the  “Library  of  Coins  al¬ 
bums  by  Robert  Friedberg  and  his  Coin  &  Currency  Institute.  The  market 
was  rising  rapidly  at  the  time,  Coin  World  had  recently  been  started  and  had 
become  an  instant  success,  and  within  a  year  the  population  of  collectors 
multiplied,  probably  tripling  or  even  quintupling.  The  market  would  never 
be  the  same.  Whereas  in  earlier  times  it  was  possible  for  many  people  to 
collect  nearly  one  of  everything,  with  the  increase  in  collectors  and  in  mar¬ 
ket  prices,  this  was  no  longer  the  case.  Acquiring  coins  by  desigi .  type-a  rep¬ 
resentative  specimen  of  one  of  each  major  design,  without  regard  to  dates 
and  mintmarks— attracted  many  followers.  All  of  a  sudden,  there  was  an  in¬ 
credible  demand  for  the  scarcer  “type  coins”  in  the  American  series,  the  is 
sues  that  were  minted  in  small  quantities  or  for  just  a  short  time.  Foremost 
among  the  classics  were  such  issues  as  the  1793  half  cent,  1793  Chain  cent, 
1796-7  half  dime,  1796-7  dime,  1796  quarter  dollar,  1796-7  half  dollar,  1796 
No  Stars  $2.50,  and  1808  $2.50.  This  list  could  be  expanded  somewhat,  but 
these  were  the  key  issues  that  seemed  to  be  most  in  demand. 

In  the  years  since  1960  the  appetite  for  choice,  rare,  and  attractive  coins 
has  multiplied  again  and  again.  Today  in  1998  there  are  probably  several 
thousand  knowledgeable  buyers  who  could  afford  a  1796  quarter  such  as 
the  piece  we  offer,  and  who  appreciate  its  quality  and  significance.  Whereas 
40  years  ago  in  1958,  most  buyers  for  a  1796  quarter  would  be  acquiring  one 
to  fill  out  a  date  set  of  quarters,  today  this  piece  is  likely  to  go  into  a  type  set 
or,  also  likely,  to  be  acquired  as  a  stand-alone  item.  Often  a  key  coin  such  as 
this  will  be  acquired  all  by  itself,  not  by  a  specialist  in  quarter  dollars,  but  by 
a  connoisseur  who  simply  likes  pieces  that  are  choice,  interesting,  and  rare 
among  early  American  specimens. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Appealing  1806  Quarter  Dollar 

Deep,  Frosty  Lustre 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

152  1806  B-3.  Rarity-3.  MS-63  (NGC).  Lustrous  with  splashes  of 

lavender  toning  mostly  at  the  rims.  Centers  are  weakly  struck 
as  is  typical  for  this  variety.  Among  1806  quarter  dollars  this  is  a 
beauty,  is  especially  lustrous,  and  has  a  generous  measure  of 
eye  appeal.  Certainly  the  connoisseur  will  wish  to  bid  liberally. 


1834  Proof  Quarter  Rarity 

154  1834  B-2.  Rarity-4.  Net  Proof-60  (ANACS).  Sharpness  a 

Proof-63,  “environmental  damage.”  Deep  iridescent  blue  am 
lavender  toning  over  both  surfaces.  An  authentic  Proof  of  tli 
era,  but  one  that  has  some  oxidation  in  the  left  obverse  field 
The  quaint  term  environmental  damage,  used  by  the  varioii 
grading  services,  covers  a  wide  variety  of  things  from  com 
sion  to  oxidation  to  goo  from  PVC  holders,  to  just  about  ever 
thing  else.  In  the  present  instance,  while  the  oxidation  in  th 
fields  can  be  seen  under  magnification,  looked  at  casually  thi 
piece  is  a  glittering  beauty.  Even  upon  close  inspection  it  sti 
proves  to  be  attractive.  Rarity  wise  it  takes  a  second  place  t 
few  other  quarter  dollars  being  offered,  except,  perhaps,  ij 
the  recent  sales  of  the  Eliasberg  and  Pittman  collections.  Th 
offering  of  a  Proof  is,  indeed,  a  numismatic  occasion,  as  prop 
ably  fewer  than  15  different  specimens  exist.  A  registry  o 
some  of  these  can  be  found  in  The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  tk\ 
United  States  1796-1838,  by  A.W.  Browning,  updated  by  Waltei 
Breen  in  1992. 


Superb  Gem  1820  Quarter 

Browning-4,  Small  0 
The  Eliasberg  Specimen 

153  1820  B-4.  Rarity-3.  Small  0.  MS-66  (NGC).  Absolutely  wonder 

ful  quality  featuring  prooflike  fields  beneath  pleasing  lilac-gra) 
surfaces.  Both  obverse  and  reverse  have  incredible  multi-huec 
iridescence.  Slight  weakness  is  noted  on  the  hair  curls  and  tht 
eagle’s  talons.  One  of  the  very  finest  known  of  this  variety,  cer 
tainly  high  in  the  Condition  Census. 

NGC  Population:  2;  1  finer  (MS-67). 

From  our  sale  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection,  April  1997,  Lot  1378. 
Much  earlier  from  S.H.  and  H.  Chapman,  January  1900. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Important  1850  Proof  Quarter 

One  of  Three  Known 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

156  1850  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Fully  detailed  with  complete  mirrored 

fields.  Unquestionably  a  Proof  striking.  Light  ivory  with 
splashes  of  blue  and  amber  iridescence.  A  most  attractive  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  extremely  rare  Proof  issue,  one  of  just  three 
Proof  specimens  we  have  traced. 

PCGS  Population:  1,  none  finer. 

Census  of  Known  Specimens: 

1.  JohnJ.  Pittman  Collection;  David  W.  Akers  May  1998,  Lot  1317. 

2.  An  example  graded  Proof-65  by  NGC. 

3.  This  specimen. 

Walter  Breen  mentioned  the  existence  of  a  silver  Proof  set  of  1850  in  a 
Paris  museum  yet  this  set  has  not  been  seen  recently  enough  to  know  for 
sure  if  the  coins  are  actually  Proofs.  Other  sets  mentioned  by  Breen  are 
likely  no  longer  intact,  with  the  various  coins  almost  certainly  represented 
among  the  three  coins  listed  above. 


Proof  1843  Quarter  Rarity 

Only  Four  or  Five  Known 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

55  1843  Proof-64  (NGC).  Cameo  devices  with  deep  mirrored 

fields  and  lovely  mottled  gold,  russet,  and  blue  toning.  Sharply 
struck  except  for  a  few  stars  and  dentils  on  the  obverse  and 
some  dentils  on  the  reverse.  This  very  important  Proof  speci¬ 
men  is  one  of  only  four  or  five  Proofs  known  to  us.  For  some 
unrecorded  reason,  Proof  mintages  of  silver  coins  were  very 
low  in  1843,  considerably  smaller  than  would  be  the  case  for 
the  following  year,  1844.  Later  in  the  present  sale  under  Lot 
236  we  offer  an  exceedingly  rare  Liberty  Seated  dollar  of  the 
1843  date. 

NGC  Population:  3,  none  finer.  Accompanied  by  NGC  Photo  Proof. 

Census  of  Known  Specimens: 

1.  National  Numismatic  Collection;  Smithsonian  Institution. 

2.  1946  ANA,  Lot  442;  John  J.  Pittman  Collection;  David  W.  Akers  May 
1998,  Lot  442. 

3.  The  presently  offered  specimen. 

4.  1843  Proof  set;  John  J.  Pittman  Collection;  David  W.  Akers  October 
1997,  Lot  832. 

5.  1843  Proof  set;  Will  W.  Neil  Collection;  Amon  Carter  Collection; 
Stack’sjanuary  1984,  Lot  630. 


157  1851  MS-64  (PCGS).  An  attractive  example  of  this  scarce  issue, 

reasonably  sharply  struck,  with  pleasing  light  gold  toning.  A 
darker  brown  toning  streak  is  visible  on  the  obverse.  Just 
160,000  were  initially  struck.  Of  these,  perhaps  only  1%  sur¬ 
vive  (1,600  coins;  this  being  the  estimate  of  the  cataloguer, 
Mark  Borckardt),  with  only  a  handful  of  survivors  being  Mint 
State. 

NGC  Population:  3;  none  finer. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Amazing  Gem  1853  Quarter  Dollar 

Arrows  and  Rays 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

158  1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Lovely  satiny  lustre 

with  pale  golden  rose  toning  around  the  edges.  Slightly  reflec¬ 
tive  in  nature  with  superb  definition.  This  example  is  quite 
important  as  almost  all  Mint  State  1853  Arrows  and  Rays  quar¬ 
ter  dollars  are  seen  with  frosty  lustre.  The  presence  of  reflec¬ 
tive  or  prooflike  surfaces  on  this  issue  is  extremely  unusual.  An 
example  in  the  Eliasberg  Collection,  which  we  graded  MS-64 
and  described  as  “Possible  Proof’  realized  $71,500.  Although 
we  are  not  suggesting  this  coin  is  a  Proof,  we  do  submit  that  it 
is  worth  a  premium  due  to  the  surface  characteristics. 

PCGS  Population:  3;  none  finer. 


For  a  Proof  1855-S  quarter  dollar 
see  subsequent  offering  under  Lot  179. 


159  1859  MS-64  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck  with  brilliant  reddish  or¬ 

ange  toning  over  both  surfaces.  There  are  some  areas  of  dark 
blue  on  the  upper  obverse  at  the  rim  and  under  the  O  of  DOL 
on  the  reverse. 
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Superb  Gem  1864  Quarter  Dollar 

Tied  for  Finest  Certified  by  NGC 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

160  1864  MS-67  (NGC).  Virtually  flawless  surfaces  with  deep  satiny 

lustre.  Just  a  wisp  of  golden  rose  toning  is  present  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  while  the  reverse  is  full  brilliant  white.  Extremely  sharp 
strike  with  full  head  and  star  details  on  the  obverse  and  nearly 
perfect  definition  on  the  eagle  including  individual  feathers 
over  each  claw. 

NGC  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Advanced  obverse  die  state  with  faint  cracks  connecting  various  stars, 
along  with  a  crack  from  rim  to  Liberty’s  foot.  Fine  die  clash  marks  and  pol¬ 
ish  lines  are  visible  on  the  reverse.  A  small  die  chip  on  Liberty’s  thigh,  just 
above  the  corner  of  the  shield,  is  common  to  all  business  strikes.  This  die 
chip  is  not  found  on  Proof  examples.  A  scarce,  low-mintage  issue,  one  of 
just  93,600  business  strikes  produced. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  1864  quarter— and  other  dates 
and  varieties  as  well— we  recommend  The  Comprehensive  Encyclopedia  of 
United  States  Liberty  Seated  Quarters,  by  Larry  Briggs— one  of  the  finest  special¬ 
ized  monographs  on  any  American  coinage  series  struck  during  the  steam- 
powered  press  era  (which  began  in  1836). 


Very  Rare  1871-CC  Quarter 


161  1871-CC  VF-35  (NGC).  Light  amber  and  pale  silvery  gray  ton¬ 

ing  with  nearly  flawless  surfaces.  This  is  a  very  rare  issue,  al¬ 
ways  in  demand.  Just  10,890  quarters  were  minted  in  this,  the 
second  year  of  production  at  this  Mint. 

As  is  explained  under  our  remarkable  offering  of  1870-CC  to  1893-CC 
Carson  City  $20  gold  coins  later  in  the  present  catalogue,  coins  struck  in  sil¬ 
ver  and  gold  during  the  early  years  of  this  facility  were  mostly  circulated  in 
the  Far  West.  Little  if  any  thought  was  given  to  saving  such  pieces  for  numis¬ 
matic  purposes,  and  not  even  the  Mint  Cabinet  had  a  specimen.  Years  later, 
when  mintmark  collecting  did  become  popular,  the  low-mintage  Carson 
City  issues  were  particularly  difficult  to  locate. 


BOWERS  AND  MEREN 


The  Rarities  Sale 


166  1899  Proof-66  (NGC).  A  pleasing  Proof  with  pale  rose  and  iri¬ 

descent  toning  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  has  vivid  sea  green 
over  the  top  60%  and  bright  gold,  rose,  and  green  below. 


Impressive  Gem  1902-0  Quarter 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

168  1902-0  MS-66  (NGC).  Superb  brilliant  frosty  lustre  with  just  a 

trace  of  deep  rose  and  blue  toning  along  the  borders.  Very 
sharply  struck.  In  fact,  coins  from  this  southern  mint  often 
come  weakly  struck.  This  example,  with  nearly  full  details,  is 
quite  unusual.  This  issue  is  a  true  rarity  in  gem  condition. 

NGC  Population:  2;  1  finer  (MS-67). 


167  1900  Proof-66  (NGC).  Light  golden  brown  with  iridescent  blu¬ 

ish  green  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  obverse.  The  reverse  is 
primarily  pinkish  rose.  Delightful  and  sharply  struck  with  light 
cameo  devices.  From  the  obverse  and  reverse  hub  styles  in  use 
from  1892  through  1900. 

The  hubs,  or  master  dies,  were  redesigned  in  1900.  The  designs  remained 
basically  the  same  with  minor  differences  in  the  ribbon  ends  on  the  obverse 
and  the  wings  on  the  reverse. 


162  1885  Proof-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  cameo  Proof  with  a  trace  of 
peripheral  toning.  This  is  a  very  attractive  example  worthy  of 
significant  bidder  participation. 

163  1895  Proof-65  (NGC).  Deeply  toned  iridescent  blue  and  rose. 
A  lovely  Proof  example  for  the  date  or  type  collector. 

164  1897  Proof-65  (NGC).  Bright  cameo  Proof  with  traces  of  iri¬ 
descent  peripheral  toning.  An  attractive  coin. 


Unbelievable  Gem  1898-0  Quarter 

Finest  Certified 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

165  1898-0  MS-68  (NGC).  A  coin  of  dazzling  beauty.  Radiant  lus¬ 

tre  shines  through  vivid  blue-green,  lilac,  and  rose  toning. 
Quite  possibly  the  finest  known  example,  slightly  nicer  than 
the  Eliasberg  specimen.  Only  seldom  does  a  coin  of  this  qual¬ 
ity  come  on  the  market. 

The  1898-0  Barber  quarter  is  quite  elusive  in  Mint  State 
grades.  Although  grade  for  grade  the  1896-0  quarter  would 
bring  a  higher  price,  it  is  our  experience  that  1898-0  coins  are 
harder  to  locate.  We  expect  this  offering  to  generate  substan¬ 
tial  interest. 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Amazing  Gem  1902-S  Barber  Quarter 

The  Finest  Certified 


169  1902-S  MS-67  (PCGS).  Every  bit  the  equal  of  the  wonderful 

Eliasberg  coin  both  technically  and  aesthetically.  Brilliant  ivory 
lustre  with  splashes  of  amber  and  rose  toning.  We  cannot 
imagine  a  finer  example.  Quarters  of  this  date  and  mintmark 
combination  are  very  scarce,  perhaps  even  rare,  in  low  Mint 
State  preservation.  Even  an  example  grading  MS-60  or  MS-61 
would  cause  collectors  to  take  notice  if  such  came  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Regarding  the  present  MS-67,  all  bets  are  off,  and  the 
room  will  be  up  for  grabs  when  this  crosses  the  auction  block. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  connoisseur  may  not  have  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  long  time,  if  ever. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 


Finest  Certified  1905-S  Quarter 

Eliasberg  Specimen  Direct  From  Mint 


170  1905-S  MS-67  (PCGS).  Described  by  Dave  Bowers  as  part  of 

the  Eliasberg  Collection:  “A  superb  gem  with  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  lilac  toning  one  could  ever  hope  to  see,  this  being  on  the 
obverse,  while  the  reverse  is  champagne.  The  fields  are  some¬ 
what  prooflike.  The  1905-S  is  relatively  available  in  lower 
grades,  but  at  this  level  is  very  scarce.  Combining  the  high 
technical  grade  with  the  aesthetic  appeal  may  yield  the  finest 
known  specimen." 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

From  our  sale  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection,  April  1997,  Lot  1586. 
Earlier  purchased  by  collector ] M.  Clapp  directly  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mint  in  November  1905. 


171  191 1-D  MS-64  (NGC).  Deep  golden  brown  striation  toning  on 

the  obverse.  The  reverse  is  a  mixture  of  iridescent  gold,  or- 
ange,  sea  green,  and  brown  striated  toning  mixed  with  light 
areas. 


Attractive  Gem  1912-S  Quarter 

One  of  the  Finest  Known 


172  1912-S  MS-66  (NGC).  A  superb  gem  specimen  with  frosty 

white  lustre  on  the  obverse,  accented  by  wisps  and  splashes  of 
pale  gold  toning;  fully  prooflike  on  the  reverse.  An  outstand¬ 
ing,  sharply  struck  example  of  an  issue  which  is  very  difficult  to 
locate  in  any  grade.  In  his  standard  reference  on  Barber  quar¬ 
ters,  David  Lawrence  noted  that  this  issue  is  “always  in  de¬ 
mand”  and  is  “always  on  want  lists  in  all  grades  above  VG.” 
The  present  piece  represents  a  marvelous  opportunity  for  the 
connoisseur.  Once  it  crosses  the  block,  it  may  be  quite  some 
time  until  an  equivalent  example  is  offered  for  competition. 

NGC  Population:  3;  2  finer  (MS-68  finest). 


Underrated  Mint  State  1913  Rarity 

Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

173  1913  MS-67  (PCGS).  Superb  ivory  lustre  beneath  mottled  iri¬ 

descence.  Bright  orange  predominates  on  the  obverse,  with 
amber,  orange,  and  teal  on  the  reverse.  This  scarce  issue  has 
the  fourth  lowest  mintage  in  the  entire  series  and,  at  484,000, 
is  one  of  just  13  issues  with  mintages  less  than  one  million 
coins. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

The  demand  for  the  1913  Philadelphia  Mint  issue  in  high  grades  is  largely 
supplied  by  Proofs,  which  on  their  own  are  scarce,  but  at  least  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  survive.  Regarding  high-grade  Mint  State  coins,  forget  it— well,  almost. 
The  present  piece  is  in  a  class  all  by  itself. 

For  additional  information  concerning  the  advent  of  the  Standing  Liberty 
quarter  design  see  our  notes  preceding  Lot  122,  a  discussion  of  the  revised 
1916  silver  coinage. 
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Gem  1916  Quarter  Dollar  Rarity 

Standing  Liberty  Design 
The  First  Year  of  Issue 


174  1916  Standing  Liberty.  MS-66  FH  (NGC).  Superb  satiny  bril¬ 

liance  with  light  gold  peripheral  toning  on  the  obverse  and 
golden  lilac  on  the  reverse.  This  coin  represents  the  first  year 
of  the  design,  produced  in  a  year  of  extensive  coinage  rede¬ 
sign,  as  the  Mercury  dime,  Standing  Liberty  quarter,  and  Lib¬ 
erty  Walking  half  dollar  each  made  its  debut. 

NGC  Population:  3;  1  finer  (MS-67FH). 

Hermon  MacNeil’s  risque  design,  which  featured  Liberty  with  an  exposed 
breast,  is  said  to  have  met  with  substantial  criticism,  although,  despite  some 
casual  searching,  we  have  never  encountered  a  contemporary  press  clipping 
to  this  effect.  This  initial  design,  which  continued  into  1917,  was  soon 
changed  with  the  addition  of  a  covering,  actually  a  suit  of  mail  or  armor,  for 
Miss  Liberty. 

Meanwhile,  it  seems  that  the  initial  coinage  of  52,000  pieces  largely  fil¬ 
tered  into  the  channels  of  commerce.  Relatively  few  seem  to  have  been 
saved.  Collectors  took  favorable  notice  of  the  new  design,  but  seem  to  have 
been  content  with  obtaining  a  readily-available  piece  dated  1917.  As  we  have 
noted  in  print  before,  it  seems  that  onlyjohn  Zug  and  Henry  Chapman  laid 
in  any  inventory  of  these  pieces,  and  even  so  their  supply  seems  to  have 
been  small.  This  was  in  the  time  when  silver  coins  by  date  and  mintmark 
were  not  widely  collected  from  circulation  (this  would  not  happen  until  the 
mid-1930s  when  Wayte  Raymond's  “National"  coin  albums  set  the  market 
afire). 


Key  1918/7-S  Quarter  Dollar 


175  1918/7-S  Overdate.  EF-40.  The  obverse  is  toned  (artificially?) 

deep  slate  gray,  while  the  reverse  is  pleasing  light  gray.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  a  piece  that  could  stand  some  judicious  cleaning 
and  then  retoning,  although  precious  little  in  the  way  of  a  fac¬ 
tual  nature  can  be  found  on  this  rather  “undercover”  subject 


in  American  coinage  (although  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon  in  his 
Early  American  Cents  gives  some  details  for  retoning  copper 
coins). 

All  of  this  said,  turning  to  the  coin  itself  we  note  that  the 
overdate  is  quite  bold,  the  surfaces  are  smooth,  and  the  piece 
has  sustained  no  bumps  or  damage.  The  reverse,  if  graded 
separately,  would  probably  merit  the  AU-50  designation.  Here 
is  a  coin  for  which  in-person  inspection  is  recommended.  Most 
people  offering  it  for  sale  would  simply  say  “EF-40”  and  let  it 
go  at  that,  and  perhaps  that  is  what  we  should  have  done. 


176  1920-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  satiny  surfaces  with  just  a  trace 

of  pale  gold  toning.  Typical  strike  for  the  issue  with  about  half 
the  head  details  visible  and  slight  weakness  on  the  shield. 


177  1923-S  MS-65  FH  (NGC).  Highly  lustrous  and  sharply  struck 

with  lovely  lilac,  amber,  and  navy  toning  blended  together. 
Full  head  details  and  nearly  complete  shield  design.  Very 
scarce  and  worthy  of  strong  bidder  competition. 

In  his  book,  Standing  Liberty  Quarters,  J.  Cline  commented  concerning  the 
desirability  of  this  variety:  “The  1923-S  for  a  long  time  has  been  one  of  the 
key  coins  of  the  series,  being  sixth  in  quantity  and  tenth  in  pricing.  It  proves 
most  collectors  and  dealers  are  aware  of  this  key  date. 

“Many  Full  Heads  MS  60/60  and  MS  63/63’s  of  this  date  and  mintmark 
exist.  Full  MS  65/65’s  with  Full  Head  are  scarce,  but  they  are  out  there. 
Takes  a  lot  of  perseverance.  When  a  1923-S  with  MS  65/65  Full  Head  comes 
up  in  an  auction  it  usually  sets  new  records  with  the  price  realized... 

“Frequently  harder  to  locate  than  the  1916,  particularly  in  VF  through 
AU. 

“OBVERSE:  Above  the  average  for  ‘S’  mints.  Lots  of  AU  pieces  on  the 
market  are  being  bought  and  sold  as  BU.  Flattened  chain  mail  is  a  dead  give¬ 
away  for  any  wear.  Also  any  flattening  on  knee  and  inner  shield.  Again — look 
for  a  brown  cast  and  ‘if  in  doubt— don't.’  Get  a  second  opinion. 

“REVERSE:  Medium  to  well  struck.  Should  meet  normal  grading  criteria 
for  most  Standing  Liberty  quarters  (not  1917-P  Type  I.)” 


178  1928  MS-66  FH  (NGC).  Sharply  struck  and  lustrous  with  de¬ 

lightful  rainbow  toning  on  the  obverse  and  deep  iridescence 
on  the  reverse.  Generally  found  with  weak  details.  Numismatic 
Guaranty  Corporation  submissions  of  this  date  average  one 
full  head  example  for  every  three  submissions  (but  see  foot¬ 
note). 

NGC  Population:  4;  2  finer  (both  MS-68FH). 

Full  Head  examples  are  even  scarcer  than  the  above  comment  would  indi¬ 
cate,  as  pieces  with  full  heads  are  more  likely  to  be  submitted  in  the  first 
place.  As  is  true  of  PCGS  statistics  as  well,  such  numbers  are  interesting  to 
peruse  but  are  not  necessarily  reflective  of  the  true  population  in  collectors' 
hands. 
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Two  Exceptional  1855-S  Proofs-1855-S  251  and.  Separately.  1855-S  5(K 


Unique  Proof  1855-S  250 

First  San  Francisco  Quarter 


179  1855-S  Arrows.  Proof-63  (PCGS).  An  amazing  coin  from  many 

different  perspectives.  Reflective  silver  gray  surfaces  with 
splashes  of  steel  blue  and  russet  iridescence.  Every  detail  is  ex¬ 
tremely  sharp  with  each  device  exhibiting  light  mint  frost.  The 
fields  are  slightly  reflective,  not  deeply  mirrored  as  normally 
seen  on  Philadelphia  Proofs,  however,  the  contrast  between 
fields  and  devices  is  crisp  and  concise. 

The  opportunity  to  bid  for  this  unique  coin  has  only  oc¬ 
curred  a  handful  of  times  since  it  was  minted  in  1855.  The  coin 
was  immediately  acquired  by  Robert  Aiken  Birdsall,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Mint  and  later,  the  W.W.  Long  Museum,  then 
to  various  collectors  as  noted  below. 

This  coin  has  been  described  as  unique  through  the  years, 
and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  is  one  of  a  kind.  In  recent 
times,  this  coin  has  been  offered  only  a  few  times  as  noted  in 
the  pedigree  below.  In  May  1965,  Stack’s  stated  the  following: 

The  first  year  of  issue  of  silver  coins  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  A 
magnificent  BRILLIANT  PROOF.  Steel  and  golden  toning.  Every  star 
has  its  radial  lines,  every  device  is  sharp  and  well  defined.  It  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  a  finer  coin  could  exist.  The  only  time  it  was  offered  at  Public 
Auction  was  when  Henkels  &  Co.  conducted  the  Maris  Sale  in  1886. 
There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  this  is  the  Maris  coin  for  we  do  not 
know  of  another  specimen  in  Proof.  Incidentally,  the  coin  was  sent  by 
the  then  Supt.  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  Robert  A.  Birdsall,  to  the 
W.W.  Long  Museum  with  a  notation  as  ‘The  first  quarter  dollar  minted 
in  California.’  Maris  obtained  it  from  the  Long  Museum.  If  this  coin  is 
the  Maris  specimen  then  we  offer  here  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  Americana  sold  in  this  century.  We  unhesitatingly  value  this 
coin  in  four  figures  but  its  potential  is  limitless. 

At  that  sale  in  1965,  this  coin  realized  $2,100.  Stack’s  again 
handled  this  coin  in  November  1974,  repeating  their  earlier 
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description.  In  offering  this  coin,  Stack’s  noted  that  it  is  most 
likely  the  Birdsall,  Long  Museum,  Maris  coin  and  the  first 
struck. 

In  their  session  of  Auction  ’86,  Paramount  stated:  “This  coin 
is  the  famous  Groves  Collection  -  Grant  Pierce  -  Dr.  Edward 
Maris  -  W.W.  Long  Museum  specimen  that  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  Unique  since  it  first  sold  with  Dr.  Maris’  collection 
exactly  a  century  ago  in  1886.” 

Today  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  coin  is 
unique.  Certainly  a  review  of  plates  show  that  it  is  identical  to 
the  Grant  Pierce  specimen  which  was  later  resold  as  cited. 
However,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  if  it  is  the  identical  piece 
that  was  once  in  the  Long  Museum  and  the  Maris  Collection. 

Although  plate  matching  does  not  confirm  that  this  is  the 
preceding  coin,  it  is  either  that  coin  or  an  unrecorded  cousin 
to  it.  Regardless,  it  is  unquestionably  a  Proof  and  likely  to 
bring  a  significant  price  in  today’s  numismatic  marketplace. 

William  W.  Long  operated  the  Museum  hotel  on  South  3rd  Street  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  1850s  and  issued  contemporary  tokens  which  ad¬ 
vertised  “Pistol  &  Rifle  Galleries,  Billiards  &  Bowling,  Bagatelle  &  Shuffle 
Boards,  Liquors,  Oysters,  Segars,  etc.,  Refectory,  &  Museum  Hotel.”  More 
about  Long  may  be  found  by  consuldng  Dave  Bowers’  most  recent  book, 
American  Numismatics  Before  the  Civil  War  1760-1860,  soon  to  be  published. 
In  the  1880s,  M.  Thomas  &  Sons  conducted  two  auction  sales  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  “Long’s  Museum.” 

Believed  to  have  been  from  superintendent  Robert  Aiken  Birdsall; 
W.  W.  Long  Museum;  Dr.  Edward  Maris;  various  private  collections; 
certainly  this  is  the  piece  offered  in  the  Grant  Pierce  Collection,  Stack ’s 
5/1965,  Lot  655;  Donald  Groves  Collection,  Stack’s  11/1974,  Lot 
440;  Manfra,  Tordella,  and  Brookes;  Auction  '86,  Lot  1615. 
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Extremely  Rare  1855-S  Half  Dollar 

Choice  Proof 
One  of  Three  Known 
Only  Two  Available  to  Collectors 


180  1855-S  Arrows.  Proof-63  (PCGS).  Extremely  sharp  design  de¬ 

tails  with  deep  mirrored  fields,  reminiscent  of  Philadelphia 
Mint  Proofs  of  this  era.  Very  light  champagne  toning  with  a 
splash  of  iridescence  in  the  right  obverse  field.  The  reverse  has 
two  or  three  areas  of  darker  toning.  Very  faint  hairlines  are  vis¬ 
ible.  The  drapery  at  the  elbow  is  missing  and  the  base  of  the 
date  digits  are  weak.  Most  likely,  these  details  were  eliminated 
when  the  die  was  polished  to  create  the  Proof  finish. 

Just  three  examples  are  known: 

(1)  Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  Robert  Aiken 
Birdsall;  J.R.  Snowden;  National  Numismatic  Collection; 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

(2)  M.H.  Bolender,  March  1956. 

(3)  Stack’s,  Baldenhofer,  Lot  723;  Reed  Hawn,  Lot  188;  New 
England  11/1980,  Lot  751;  Paramount,  Auction  '86,  Lot  1646; 
the  presently  offered  specimen. 

Coin  1  is  permanently  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  coin  2 
has  not  been  seen  since  1956,  and  coin  3  has  only  been  pub¬ 
licly  offered  four  previous  times  since  1955.  In  1986,  the  cata¬ 
loguer  for  Paramount  noted:  “A  coin  of  this  rarity  and  histori¬ 
cal  importance  is  really  priceless  and  it  belongs  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  a  real  numismatic  connoisseur.  Hopefully  it  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  same  bidder  as  the  quarter  since  the  two  coins 
belong  together.”  These  words  are  equally  relevant  today.  In 
any  event,  this  coin  will  be  a  highlight,  a  centerpiece  to  any 
cabinet  to  which  it  is  added.  If  space  and  time  were  not  consid¬ 
erations  we  could  write  a  monograph  on  this  particular  coin. 
Briefly,  the  following  notes  are  relevant: 


The  San  Francisco  Mint  began  operations  early  in  1854,  producing  gold 
dollars,  quarter  eagles,  half  eagles,  eagles,  and  double  eagles.  The  following 
year  saw  the  beginning  of  silver  coinage  at  this  mint.  Operations  continued 
for  the  next  century,  with  coinage  coming  to  an  apparent  halt  in  1955  (how¬ 
ever,  later  the  San  Francisco  Mint  was  “revived,”  and  it  continues  to  produce 
coins  today). 

Proofs  are  believed  to  have  been  struck  near  the  outset  of  silver  coinage  at 
the  San  Francisco  Mint,  quite  likely  the  quarter  dollar  and  half  dollar  were 
struck  during  the  same  time  frame.  Afterwards,  the  half  dollar  die  was  used 
for  business  strikes. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  specimen  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  rar¬ 
ity,  but  as  one  of  the  very  few  mintmarked  issues  that  were  added  to  the 
Mint  Cabinet  during  the  early  years  of  its  existence.  The  curators  of  the 
Cabinet,  who  formed  it  in  June  1838,  paid  no  attention  to  whether  a  coin 
had  a  C,  D,  or  O— or,  later,  an  S— mintmark  and  did  not  actively  add  such 
pieces  to  the  display.  The  few  pieces  that  were  included  were  gained  as  pre¬ 
sentation  pieces  or  on  special  occasions.  Even  today,  die  Mint  Cabinet,  now 
transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  a  very  sketchy  selection  of 
19th-century  mintmarked  issue  (while  19th-century  Philadelphia  coins  from 
the  1830s  onward  are  largely  represented  by  Proofs). 

As  the  present  1855-S  half  dollar  stands  high  and  proud  as  a  presentation 
Proof,  we  must  mention  that  in  any  state  of  preservation,  including  if  well 
worn,  the  1855-S  is  widely  recognized  as  a  key  date  in  the  series. 

From  the  Farish  Baldenhofer  Collection,  Stack’s,  November 
1955,  Lot  723;  Reed  Hawn  Collection,  Stack’s,  August  1973,  Lot 
188;  a  Hollywood  firm  ( according  to  Walter  Breen;  could  Bowers 
and  Ruddy  Galleries  have  been  intended?);  New  England  Rare 
Coin  Auctions,  November  1980,  Lot  751;  Paramount,  Auction 
'86,  July  1986,  Lot  1646;  unknown  intermediaries;  the  present 
consignor. 
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Half  dollars 


Lovely  Prooflike  1796  500 

16  Obverse  Stars,  0-102 


A  Classic  Rarity 


181  1796  Overton-102.  Rarity-6.  16  Stars.  MS-64  (NGC).  Sharply 

detailed  with  superb  prooflike  surfaces.  Mottled  grayish  brown 
with  ivory  on  the  reverse.  Carefully  struck  with  full,  wide  bor¬ 
ders  on  both  the  obverse  and  reverse.  A  few  minor  crisscross 
adjustment  marks  are  present  at  the  center  of  the  reverse.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  known  examples  of  the  Overton- 102  variety 
with  only  the  Eliasberg  coin  (Lot  1674)  and  Stack’s  offering  in 
their  Numisma  sale  (November  1995,  Lot  1250)  representing 
other  recent  offerings  of  Mint  State  specimens.  The  16  Stars 
obverse  is  much  scarcer  than  the  related  1796  half  dollar  with 
15  obverse  stars.  In  fact,  when  Don  Parsley  revised  the  Overton  ref¬ 
erence  in  1990,  he  listed  a  VF-30  as  the  finest  example  of  this  variety 
known  to  him. 

NGC  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Early  die  state  with  a  light  die  crack  through  the  lower  left  stars,  however, 
without  the  retained  cud  seen  on  the  Eliasberg  example.  The  emission  se¬ 
quence  for  the  four  varieties  follows  the  Overton  number  order  as  1796  O- 
101,0-102,  1797  0-101,0-102. 

I  he  15  Stars  variety  of  this  date,  Overton-101,  was  struck  first  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  very  first  half  dollar  issue  with  the  Draped  Bust  design.  These 
were,  therefore,  the  coins  that  seem  to  have  been  saved  by  the  public  and, 
perhaps,  some  British  numismatists  (who  were  ardent  buyers  of  American 
coins)  as  examples  of  the  new  design.  Ihus,  a  few  high-grade  survivors  exist 
for  the  0-101  variety.  Regarding  the  0-102  variety  offered  here,  with  the 
obvious  difference  of  having  16  obverse  stars,  when  it  comes  to  Choice  Mint 
State  examples,  forget  it.  Well,  almost. 

While  the  variety  (16  Obverse  Stars)  and  the  grade  (MS-64)  are  by  them¬ 
selves  reason  enough  for  this  coin  to  ascend  to  high  levels  as  it  crosses  the 
auction  block,  it  is  important  to  note  that  half  dollars  of  this  general  design 


(1796  and  1797)  are  the  rarest  of  the  rare  among  types  needed  for  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  American  silver  set.  The  appeal  seems  to  be  threefold:  first  and 
foremost,  the  main  demand  comes  from  connoisseurs  assembling  type  sets. 
Second,  any  half  dollar  enthusiast  would  give  the  proverbial  eyetooth  to 
own  an  0-102  in  any  grade,  never  mind  Choice  Mint  State!  Third,  in  recent 
times  a  group  of  buyers  have  emerged  who  enjoy  owning  coins  fine,  rare, 
and  "special”— even  though  they  may  not  be  collecting  by  date  sequence 
(such  buyers  come  out  in  force  for  many  of  our  sales).  There  is  something 
satisfying  about  owning  an  American  numismatic  classic,  and  a  classic  this 
is. 

The  (juide  Book  reports  a  mintage  of  3,918  coins  for  all  four  varieties  of 
1796  and  1797  half  dollars.  These  were  delivered  from  the  Mint  in  three 
transactions:  60  coins  on  February  28,  1797;  874  coins  on  March  21,  1797; 
and  2,984  coins  on  May  26,  1797.  In  the  notes  below,  we  will  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  estimate  of  the  number  struck  for  each  variety. 

The  first  step  in  estimating  mintage  figures  for  each  variety  is  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  exact  rarity  of  each  variety.  After  consulting  several  sources,  the 
cataloguer  (Mark  Borckardt)  has  developed  the  following  survival  estimates 
for  each  variety.  1796  0-101,  45  coins;  1796  0-102,  30  coins;  1797  0-101,  65 
coins;  1797  0-102,  25  coins.  This  total  of  165  coins  represents  4.2%  of  the 
original  mintage  of  3,918  coins.  The  survival  ratio  is  quite  consistent  with 
survival  rates  for  other  denominations  of  this  era.  To  estimate  mintages  for 
each  variety  is  now  a  simple  process  of  dividing  the  number  of  survivors  by 
the  survival  rate.  The  results  are  rounded  with  the  odd  18  coins  included  in 
the  highest  total: 

1796  0-101,  1000;  1796  0-102,  700;  1797  0-101,  1618;  1797  0-102,  600. 

Others  have,  and  will,  come  to  different  conclusions  based  on  varying  ob¬ 
servations  about  rarity  of  the  individual  varieties.  Don  Parsley,  for  example, 
suKKcs,<'d  that  all  2,984  half  dollars  from  the  May  26,  1797  delivery  were 
dated  1797,  with  569  of  the  remainder  being  1796  15  Stars  obverse  coins 
and  the  other  365  being  the  16  Stars  variety. 
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182  1797  O-lOla.  Rarity-5.  15  Stars.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Very  sharply 

struck  with  weakness  only  on  the  central  reverse  design  ele¬ 
ments.  Satiny  lustre  is  subdued  by  ash  gray  toning.  A  few  di¬ 
agonal  adjustments  marks  on  the  obverse  are  hidden  by  the 
toning.  This  is  a  delightful  companion  to  the  preceding  lot. 
There  may  be  only  seven  or  eight  Mint  State  1797  half  dollars 
in  existence  with  the  present  specimen  being  near  the  top  of 
the  list. 

This  is  the  second  time  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  offering 
this  lovely  coin.  This  is  from  the  F.C.C.  Boyd  Collection  and 
was  sold  by  us  in  March  1989.  At  that  time,  we  noted  this  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  known  examples  of  this  rare  date.  When 
Kagin’s  offered  this  coin  in  the  1977  ANA  sale,  they  noted  it  to 
be  “either  the  second  or  third  finest  known  of  the  variety.  Su¬ 
perior  Galleries  handled  this  coin  in  1988  and  noted  this  is  as 
fine  a  1797  half  dollar  as  we  have  ever  sold.”  In  our  experi¬ 
ence,  this  is  perhaps  the  second  or  third  finest  we  have 
handled,  with  only  the  Norweb  coin  being  clearly  finer  and  the 


Eliasberg  coin  being  approximately  equivalent. 

Our  concluding  remarks  in  the  March  1989  offering  cannot 
be  improved  upon:  “The  present  piece  combines  the  appeals 
of  a  rare  type,  rare  date,  extraordinarily  high  grade,  and  high 
popularity— all  of  which  should  come  together  to  result  in  spir¬ 
ited  bidding  competition  for  this,  one  of  the  prime  landmarks 
in  the  half  dollar  field.” 

PCGS  Population:  3;  none  finer. 

The  obverse  has  a  die  crack  from  the  hair  curls  through  star  2  to  the  rim. 
The  reverse  die  was  shattered  with  extensive  cracks  throughout. 

From  the  F.C.C.  Boyd  Collection,  Numismatic  Gallery,  1944,  Lot 
62;  Kagin’s,  1977  ANA,  Lot  1394;  Kagin’s,  August  1987,  Lot 
1394;  Superior  Galleries,  January  1988,  Lot  1732;  our  Four  Land¬ 
mark  Collections  sale,  March  1989,  Lot  288.  Some  time  ago  JohnJ. 
Ford,  Jr.,  who  managed  the  numismatic  part  of  the  Boyd  estate,  fur¬ 
nished  for  our  Rare  Coin  Review  an  appreciation  and  biography  of 
Boyd,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  furnished  upon  request  to  the  buyer  of 
this  coin. 


Lovely  Mint  State  1797  500 

Draped  Bust  Obverse,  Small  Eagle  Reverse  Type 
A  Numismatic 
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Second  Important  1797  500  Rarity 

“Popular”  VG-10  Grade 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


183  1797  O-lOla.  VG-10  (PCGS).  Ivory,  light  brown,  and  steel  are 

blended  together  on  pleasing  surfaces  without  any  significant 
defects.  This  is  a  very  rare  issue  which  is  always  in  demand  by 
collectors,  especially  for  type  sets.  We  expect  lots  of  bidding 
activity.  The  VG-10  grade  should  be  quite  popular  for  anyone 
who  has  been  waiting  a  long  time  to  acquire  an  example  of  the 
exceedingly  elusive  design  combining  Draped  Bust  obverse 
with  Small  Eagle  reverse,  but  who  does  not  want  to  spend  mul¬ 
tiple  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  VF,  EF,  or  higher  level 
specimen.  We  imagine  that  there  are  several  thousand  potential 
bidders,  with  this  coin  on  their  want  list.  Perhaps  right  now  is 
the  time  to,  as  they  say,  “go  for  it!” 


Almost  an  1804  Half  Dollar 

1805/4  Overdate 


LIBERTY  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  along  the  bottord 
portion  from  4:00  to  8:00.  This  coin  is  almost  an  1804  half  dol¬ 
lar  and  is  the  closest  one  can  come  to  owning  an  1804  half  dol¬ 
lar.  Although  two  obverse  dies  were  prepared  with  the  18041 
date,  it  seems  that  they  were  not  used  to  strike  such  pieces,  buti 
were  overdated  and  then  used. 

B.  Max  Mehl,  whose  numismatic  expertise  was  recently  lionized  by  Profes¬ 
sor  T.V.  Buttrey  in  The  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  once  had  what  he’ 
called  an  “1804  half  dollar.”  Unfortunately,  it  proved  to  be  an  1805/4  with 
the  5  tooled  away. 


- - - 

Pleasing  Gem  1813  500 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

185  1813  0-103.  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous  ivory-brown  with  a  hint  of 

orange  toning.  The  lustre  is  satiny  and  the  surfaces  are  pleas¬ 
ing.  Minor  spots  are  present  around  a  few  stars  and  the  date,  as 
well  as  at  the  top  of  the  reverse.  Stars  6  and  7  are  flat  and  the 
dentils  are  weak,  the  borders  are  complete  with  all  remaining 
details  sharp. 

NGC  Population:  3;  4  finer  (MS-66  finest). 


184  1805/4  O-l 03a.  Rarity-5.  Overdate.  VF-30  (PCGS).  Soft 

brownish  gray  toning  over  both  surfaces.  Weakly  struck  at 
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Important  1815/2  Half  Dollar 


86  1815/2  0-101.  Overdate.  AU-50.  Artificial  pewter  gray  sur¬ 

faces  with  traces  of  iridescent  toning  and  a  few  minor  surface 
marks.  The  overall  appearance  is  quite  fine.  Of  course,  the 
piece  could  always  be  dipped  and  allowed  to  retone  naturally. 

The  1815/2  is  the  key  date  among  1807-1836  Capped  Bust  half  dollars, 
and  the  offering  of  a  specimen  is  always  greeted  by  a  wide  circle  of  admirers. 
The  typical  piece  is  in  lower  grades  than  that  offered  here,  usually  VF,  occa¬ 
sionally  EF,  but  only  rarely  AU  or  finer.  We  expect  strong  bidder  attention 
when  this  coin  crosses  the  auction  block. 


Lovely  Prooflike  1821  500 
Overton- 107 
Condition  Census 


188  1821  0-107.  Rarity-4.  MS-64.  A  superb  example  with  pale 

ivory  highlighted  by  lilac  and  blue.  The  fields  are  fully  reflec¬ 
tive  and  the  strike  is  extremely  bold.  At  first  glance,  this  lovely 
coin  looks  to  be  a  Proof. 

By  just  about  any  evaluation  this  is  a  Condition  Census  piece,  although 
records  on  the  Condition  Census  for  Capped  Bust  half  dollars  are  not  con¬ 
sistent.  In  checking  various  sources  we  consider  to  be  reliable,  the  finest  we 
can  locate  are  the  coin  in  our  Schenkel  Collection,  Lot  263,  and  the  Pryor 
Collection  example,  which  later  appeared  in  a  sale  held  by  Stack’s.  Both  of 
these  specimens  were  graded  MS-64,  as  is  this  coin. 


Gorgeous  1817/3  Half  Dollar 

87  1817/3  O-lOla.  Overdate.  MS-65  (NGC).  Iridescence  blue- 

green  and  lavender  toning  over  lustrous  surfaces.  Sharply 
struck  in  all  areas.  One  of  the  finest  known  not  only  from  a 
numerical  viewpoint,  but  from  the  aspect  of  eye  appeal.  Stated 
in  a  single  word,  this  coin  is  gorgeous.  And,  it  is  one  of  our  fa¬ 
vorite  overdates,  as  the  3  is  so  bold  under  the  7.  Any  way  you 
consider  it,  here,  indeed,  is  a  landmark  among  Capped  Bust 
half  dollars. 

NGC  Population:  1,  none  finer. 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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The  Eliasberg  1822  0-109  Half  Dollar 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

189  1822  0-109.  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  splendid  coin  from  the  Elias¬ 

berg  Collection,  there  described  by  us  as  follows: 

"Sharp  design  detail.  Minor  abrasions  are  noted  on  Miss 
Liberty’s  cheek.  Deep  attractive  toning  over  satiny  lustre.  The 
obverse  displays  dark  reddish  gold  patina  changing  to  vivid 
green  around  the  stars.  The  reverse  is  deeper  brown  with  pale 
blue.” 

PCGS  Population:  5,  3  finer  (MS-67  finest). 

From  our  sale  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection,  April  1997,  Lot  1787. 


Delightful  Gem  1823  50C 

Condition  Census 


190  1823  0-1  1  la.  Normal  3.  MS-65.  Reflective  surfaces  beneath 

amber,  blue,  lilac,  and  rose  toning,  possibly  artificial.  Well  cen¬ 
tered  and  sharply  struck,  quite  possibly  finer  than  the  grade 
assigned.  Minor  die  cracks  are  present  on  the  obverse  and  re¬ 
verse.  Based  on  census  notes  for  Capped  Bust  half  dollars,  this 
is  one  of  the  finer  known  examples  of  this  variety. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

191  1833  Restrike.  Proof-45.  Pale  silvery  gray  with  blue  and  deep 

steel  around  the  devices.  Much  of  the  Proof  surface  remains 
with  only  light  wear  and  minor  surface  abrasions.  This  issue, 
along  with  the  other  Proof  Restrikes  issued  with  the  edge  let¬ 
tering  crushed,  was  struck  in  1836. 

For  an  extensive  history  of  the  various  Proof  Restrikes,  see 
our  Eliasberg  Collection  sale,  April  1997,  Lot  1900.  Additional 
information  may  be  found  in  Russell  J.  Logan’s  article  in  the 
December  1990  issue  of  the  John  Reich  Journal,  Vol.  V,  No.  III. 

The  Pittman  Collection  catalogue,  David  W.  Akers,  May 
1998  provides  further  details  and  pedigree  information  at  Lots 
1502,  1506,  and  1508.  The  Pittman  offering  is  the  only  time 
that  all  three  issues  have  appeared  in  one  sale. 

The  present  piece,  no  longer  a  reflective  Proof  and  distant 
from  even  the  Proof-60  designation,  affords  an  important  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  specialist  to  acquire  a  significant  rarity  at  a 
fraction  of  the  price  an  unimpaired  Proof  would  command. 

Weight:  206.7  grains;  Diameter:  32.25  mm. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet,  earlier  R.E.  Cox  Collection, 
Stack's,  1963,  Lot  2141. 
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Eye-Appealing  1834  Half  Dollar 

Wayte  Raymond  Would  Be  Proud 


192  1834  0-103.  Large  Date,  Large  Letters.  MS-65  (NGC).  Mostly 

sharp  details,  although  there  is  some  weakness  on  the  hair  as 
struck  (and  as  usual  for  the  variety).  This  piece  has  halo-like 
toning  caused  by  long-term  storage  in  one  of  Wayte 
Raymond’s  “National”  album  pages  or  something  similar.  The 
obverse  and  reverse  rims  are  beautiful  electric  blue  blended 
with  gold,  changing  toward  the  centers  to  magenta  and  lilac. 
The  resulting  coin  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture. 


Cutting  planchets  from  a  long  strip 
of  metal  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  the 
19th  century.  The  discs  were  then  fed 
into  a  milling  or  upsetting  machine  to 
give  them  a  raised  rim.  The  punched- 
out  planchet  strip,  called  scissel,  was 
melted  and  recycled. 


Beautiful  1839-0  Half  Dollar 

Mintmark  on  Obverse 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

193  1839-0  Capped  Bust.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous  and  reflective 

surfaces.  The  obverse  is  iridescent  gray  with  hints  of  golden 
orange  and  blue.  The  reverse  displays  magenta,  blue,  and 
golden  green.  From  an  early  die  state  with  faint  cracks  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  on  the  obverse. 

This  is  a  particularly  beautiful  specimen  of  an  issue  which, 
when  seen,  typically  occurs  at  the  VF  to  EF  level.  Even  low- 
range  Mint  State  pieces  are  rare,  and  at  the  MS-64  level,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  gorgeous  light  toning  of  the  present  specimen, 
it  is  a  rarity.  The  present  coin  is  a  connoisseur’s  delight  and 
from  a  value  viewpoint  is  worth  more  than  some  coins  that 
might  be  graded  MS-65  but  do  not  have  even  close  to  the  aes¬ 
thetic  appeal  of  this  piece. 

PCGS  Population:  7;  1  finer  (MS-66). 
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Attractive  1853-0  Half  Dollar 

Prooflike  Gem 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

194  1853-0  Arrows  and  Rays.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Full  mint  brilliance 

with  prooflike  surfaces.  Sharply  struck.  All  design  elements  are 
boldly  defined  with  the  exception  of  a  few  vertical  shield  lines 
on  the  reverse  (see  technical  discussion  below).  An  interesting 
coin  from  several  perspectives  including  its  fascinating  die  de¬ 
tails,  its  superb  condition,  and  the  alluring  aspect  of  its  being 
much  rarer  in  this  grade  than  its  Philadelphia  Mint  cousin,  but 
priced  at  only  a  little  bit  more. 

Most  of  these  shield  lines  are  weak  with  those  at  upper  left  incomplete.  No 
drapery  at  elbow.  No  doubt  both  dies  were  heavily  polished  to  remove  clash 
marks  (a  few  are  still  visible)  and  this  polishing  created  the  mirrored  sur¬ 
faces,  eliminating  design  elements— including  drapery— at  the  same  time. 
Extensive  obverse  die  cracks  are  visible. 

In  their  book,  The  Complete  Guide  to  Liberty  Seated  Half  Dollars,  Randy 
Wiley  and  Bill  Bugert  note  that  they  have  identified  1 1  different  obverse 
dies  used  to  strike  1853-0  half  dollars  and  10  different  reverse  dies;  elimi¬ 
nating  one  pair  of  dies  for  the  famous  1853-0  Without  Arrows  rarity,  this 
leaves  10  obverse  and  nine  reverse  dies  for  the  With  Arrows  type  as  offered 
here.  However,  the  variety  without  drapery  at  the  elbow  is  not  mentioned, 
undoubtedly  indicating  that  it  is  rare,  for  these  two  authors  were  very  thor¬ 
ough  in  their  research. 


Splendid  Proof  1854  With  Arrows  50£ 

About  a  Half  Dozen  Known 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

195  1854  Arrows.  Proof-65  (NGC).  The  center  of  the  obverse  is 

lavender  changing  to  iridescent  blue  with  brilliant  gold  at  the 
rim.  The  reverse  has  a  golden  orange  center  changing  to  iri¬ 
descent  blue  and  gold  at  the  rim.  A  splendid  specimen  of  an 
issue  which  is  fairly  available  in  high-grade  business  strike 
form,  but  which  in  Proof  format  is  an  extreme  rarity.  In  cata¬ 
loguing  this  piece  we  were  pleasantly  reminded  of  the  speci¬ 
men  we  handled  a  year  or  so  ago  as  part  of  the  Eliasberg  Col¬ 
lection,  Lot  1958,  and  were  prompted  to  reprint  the  footnote 
we  gave  there: 

NGC  Population:  3;  1  finer  (Proof-66). 

Accompanied  by  NGC  Photo  Proof. 

Beginning  this  year,  Proof  silver  coins  were  issued  continuously  in  sets 
through  1916,  although  distribution  was  very  occasional  from  1854-1858, 
becoming  a  routine  only  beginning  in  1858.  The  number  of  different  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Proof  1854  half  dollar  is  not  known.  The  Wiley-Bugert  text  sug¬ 
gests  no  more  than  five,  while  Walter  Breen  delineates  three  different  speci¬ 
mens  known  to  him,  noting  that  these  might  involve  some  duplicate  listings 
(in  other  words,  perhaps  not  as  many  as  three  different  were  traced).  PCGS 
recently  published  that  it  has  seen  Proofs  on  eight  occasions;  the  duplica¬ 
tion  and  resubmission  factor  is  not  known. 

In  our  experience  the  Proof  1854  half  dollar  is,  indeed,  a  major  rarity,  far 
more  so  than  the  half  dime,  dime,  and  especially  the  silver  dollar,  the  latter 
turning  up  with  some  frequency,  although  still  a  landmark  rarity.  While  sil¬ 
ver  coins  appear  to  have  been  offered  in  sets,  as  mentioned,  the  survival 
rates  are  very  unusual,  and  perhaps  only  a  few  sets  were  issued  plus  single 
pieces  on  order  (such  as  to  silver  dollar  specialists). 
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Superb  Gem  1855-0  50£ 

Arrows  at  Date 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

196  1855-0  Arrows.  MS-66  (NGC).  A  splendid  specimen,  well 

struck  with  finely  grained,  satiny  surfaces  overlaid  with  deli¬ 
cate  golden  toning.  A  beautiful  coin  that  combines  a  generous 
measure  of  eye  appeal  with  a  high  degree  of  rarity.  Relatively 
few  exist  at  this  grade  level.  A  candidate  for  inclusion  in  a  high- 
grade  type  set,  as  the  style  with  arrows  at  the  date  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  and  without  rays  on  the  reverse  was  employed  only  in 
1854-1855. 

NGC  Population:  3,  none  finer. 


For  this  Proof  1855-S  rarity  see 
Lot  180  earlier  in  the  catalogue. 


Seldom  Seen  1855-S  Half  Dollar 

Arrows  at  Date 


197  1855-S  Arrows.  EF-40  (ANACS).  Deep  gray  fields  with  light 

gray  devices.  A  few  minor  marks  are  noted,  mostly  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  A  nice  example  at  this  grade  level. 

A  very  nice  specimen  of  the  first  year  of  half  dollar  production  at  the  San 
Francisco  Mint.  This  piece  saw  light  circulation,  no  doubt  out  in  the  Wild 
West,  where  it  fortunately  escaped  the  fate  of  nearly  all  of  its  brethren,  that 
of  being  shipped  to  the  Orient  and  melted.  Although  records  show  that 
129,950  pieces  were  minted,  a  conservation  ratio  of  3%  to  4%,  sometimes 
used  with  certain  Philadelphia  issues,  in  no  way  can  be  applied  to  the 
present  issue.  Indeed,  probably  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  1%  survive! 


Gem  Proof  1858  Half  Dollar 

First  “Popular”  Proof  Issue 


198  1858  Proof-65  (NGC).  Rich  iridescent  gray  toning  with  hints 

of  blue  and  gold.  A  splendid  specimen  with  a  great  deal  of  eye 
appeal,  a  piece  that  has  escaped  the  mishandling  and/or  dip¬ 
ping  that  characterizes  most  known  specimens  of  this  date.  A 
true  find  for  the  collector.  Probably  the  original  mintage 
amounted  to  about  310  pieces. 

NGC  Population:  3;  1  finer  (Proof-68). 

In  1858  Proof  coins  were  widely  sold  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  first  full  year  in  which  numismatics  became  a  really  popular 
hobby  in  America  (momentum  began  in  a  large  way  in  early  1857  with  the 
discontinuation  of  the  large  copper  cent).  The  number  of  1858  silver  Proof 
sets  struck  is  not  known,  but  310  is  probably  a  good  guess.  Most  pieces  were 
not  handled  carefully  at  the  time,  and  today  gems  are  especially  rare. 


199  1860-S  MS-63.  Extremely  sharp  strike  with  full  brilliant  lustre 

and  just  a  trace  of  champagne  toning.  Tall  Mintmark  variety. 
Although  a  few  light  marks  are  present,  this  example  has  unim¬ 
paired  lustre.  A  remarkable  specimen  which  in  this  grade  is 
quite  rare. 

It  is  our  belief  that  most  of  the  1860-S  dollars  were  shipped  to  China  and 
used  in  exchange  payments.  Reaching  China,  nearly  all  American  silver 
coins  were  melted,  a  practice  continued  through  the  early  1870s. 
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Gem  Mint  State  1861  Half  Dollar 


Pride  of  Parsippany 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

200  1861  MS-67  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Attractive  golden  orange  toning 

at  the  rims  with  iridescent  blue  centers.  The  finest  graded 
specimen— it  stands  alone— certified  by  the  Numismatic  Guar¬ 
anty  Corporation  of  Parsippany,  NJ. 

While  the  1861  half  dollar  is  not  a  rarity  in  lower  grades,  in 
superb  gem  preservation  it  is  indeed  elusive. 

NGC  Population:  1 ;  none  finer. 


Splendid  1861  Confederate  Restrike  50£ 


201  1861  Confederate  Restrike.  Breen-8002.  MS-60  or  finer. 

Dipped  some  time  ago,  but  not  in  a  way  which  impaired  it.  In 
fact,  overall  this  is  one  of  the  nicest  such  pieces  to  come  under 
our  view  in  recent  years. 

T  he  reverse  is  fully  lustrous  with  sharp  design  details,  a  minor¬ 
ity  situation.  The  obverse,  as  always,  is  flattened  from  the  strik¬ 
ing  process.  Grading  is  by  the  reverse  only. 

ITe  story  of  the  1861  Restrike  half  dollar  is  a  fascinating  one 
and  is  sketched  below. 

Weight:  186.9  grains;  Diameter:  30.7  mm. 


History  of  the  C.S.A.  Restrike  Half  Dollar 

J.W.  Scott,  perhaps  the  most  retail  trade  oriented  of  all  New  York  Cii 
coin  dealers  at  the  time,  obtained  the  original  Confederate  States  q 
America  reverse  half  dollar  die  circa  1879.  This  had  been  cut  by  Patterson, 
New  Orleans  engraver,  and  used  at  the  New  Orleans  Mint  in  1861  to  striki 
four  Confederate  pattern  half  dollars.  The  mint,  then  under  Confederati 
control,  was  envisioned  as  a  facility  to  produce  coinage  for  the  Confederati 
cause.  An  1861-dated  Liberty  Seated  half  dollar  obverse  die,  on  hand  fron 
the  1861-0  coinage  produced  earlier  in  that  year,  was  combined  with  thi 
new  pattern  reverse.  Litde  was  said  about  the  1861  Confederate  half  dollart 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  decade  that  numismatists  wen 
told  about  them.  Perhaps  in  some  long-forgotten  archive  further  inform;, 
tion  could  be  found.  Ditto  for  the  quite  mysterious  1861  Confederate  cent 
said  to  have  been  made  in  that  year  by  Robert  Lovett,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  i» 
anticipation  of  a  contract  with  the  South. 

Following  his  acquisition  of  the  original  die  in  1879,  Scott  desired  to  maL 
restrikes.  He  seized  upon  the  clever  idea  of  obtaining  from  circulation  au 
thentic  1861-0  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars.  At  least  he  said  that  they  were  al 
1861-0  half  dollars,  but  it  would  be  an  interesting  exercise  for  Messrs.  Wile" 
and  Bugert,  or  someone  else  with  a  penchant  for  detailed  examination  o 
Liberty  Seated  half  dollars,  to  confirm  that  the  date  numeral  positions  ot 
the  obverses  of  the  1861  Confederate  half  dollar  restrikes  in  all  instance- 
match  those  known  to  have  been  made  on  1861-0  half  dollars.  What  a  pleas 
ant  surprise,  and  reflection  on  Scott’s  statement,  it  would  be  if  an  186 
Philadelphia  Mint  or  San  Francisco  Mint  obverse  die  were  found.  Actually. 
Scott’s  comments  have  been  questioned  for  a  long  time,  so  such  a  revelation 
would  add  litde. 

Continuing  with  the  story,  in  1879  Scott  obtained  the  required  500  1861 
O  half  dollars  from  circulation,  which,  of  course,  were  in  varying  degrees  oi 
wear.  He  then  caused  the  reverse  to  be  drilled  off,  removing  all  of  the  desigr 
details  (except  for,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  pieces  which  later  found  their  wa\ 
into  the  cabinet  of  the  New  York  Public  Library).  The  pieces,  now  with 
blank  reverses,  were  placed  in  a  plain  collar  and  put  against  a  piece  of  bras; 
or  other  hard  substance,  and  stamped  with  the  reverse  die.  The  reeding  on 
the  coins  was  thus  flattened  by  the  plain  collar,  and  the  obverse  was  some¬ 
what  flattened  as  well.  The  sharpness  of  the  reverse  design  varied,  from  very 
sharp  as  on  the  presendy  offered  specimen,  to  somewhat  weak,  particular!) 
around  the  border  lettering. 

Meanwhile,  Scott  advertised  that  these  500  pieces  would  be  sold  only  on  a 
subscription  basis.  Before  long,  he  proclaimed  that  the  entire  issue  had 
been  “sold  out.”  However,  David  U.  Proskey,  a  Scott  employee,  stated  de¬ 
cades  later  (in  a  supplement  to  M.L.  Beistle’s  1929  book  on  half  dollars)  that 
Scott  had  unsold  pieces  on  hand  for  many  years  after  1879.  Apparently,  by 
the  early  20th  century  most  eventually  found  buyers,  and  from  that  point 
onward  the  demand  for  them  increased,  and  their  price  escalated  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  500  white  metal  store  cards  bearing  an 
impression  of  the  Confederate  die,  and  an  advertisement  for  Scott  on  the 
obverse,  these  being  struck  before  the  silver  half  dollars. 


Gem  Proof  1867  Half  Dollar 


202  1867  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Delightful  Proof  surfaces  with  ivory 

obverse  displaying  mottled  iridescence.  The  reverse  is  similar 
yet  darker.  A  most  attractive  example  of  this  issue,  the  second 
year  of  the  With  Motto  reverse  design.  Early  die  state  with 
strong  drapery  details  at  Liberty’s  elbow. 

PCGS  Population:  11;  2  finer  (Proof-66  finest). 
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Dazzling  1874  Half  Dollar 

Arrows  At  Date 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

203  1874  Arrows.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Sharp  design  details  with  bril¬ 

liant,  lustrous  surfaces.  A  most  attractive  example  of  this 
scarce  and  popular  issue.  Very  nice  quality  for  the  grade.  In 
Gem  Mint  State  this  issue  is  far  rarer  than  an  equivalent  Proof, 
simply  because  Proofs  were  deliberately  saved,  but  the  survival 
of  a  gem  business  strike  was  strictly  a  matter  of  chance. 

PCGS  Population:  6;  none  finer. 

Walter  Breen  provided  an  interesting  observation  regarding  the  weight 
change  which  occurred  in  1873,  indicated  by  the  addition  of  arrows  beside 
the  date.  The  official  weight  was  increased  from  192.0  grains  to  192.9 
grains.  Since  the  official  tolerance  was  (plus  or  minus)  3  grains,  old 
planchets  could  be  used  for  the  new  coinage  without  any  legal  challenges. 


204  1875  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  lovely  example  with  sharp  design 

definition  and  delightful  surfaces.  Brilliant,  satiny  mirrored 
fields  with  lightly  frosted  devices.  A  splendid  specimen  in  ev¬ 
ery  regard.  Very  desirable  as  a  candidate  for  the  cabinet  of  the 
date  or  type  collector. 


205  1883  Proof-64  (NGC).  A  bright  cameo  Proof  with  faint  gold 
toning.  Aesthetically  desirable  and,  of  course,  the  related  low 
business  strike  mintage  adds  additional  appeal. 

206  1885  Proof-64.  A  very  attractive  cameo  Proof  with  light  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning.  Always  in  demand  as  a  member  of  that  elite 
1879-1891  group  with  related  low  business  strike  mintages. 


207  1887  Proof-65  (NGC).  Gorgeous  pearl  gray  toning  with 

splashes  of  gold  and  blue  iridescence.  Ever  popular  due  to  the 
fascinatingly  low  related  business  strike  mintage,  which  has 
placed  additional  pressure  upon  Proofs  whenever  they  have 
reached  the  market. 


Superb  Gem  1896  50£ 

Tied  for  Finest  PCGS  Certified 


208  1896  MS-66  (PCGS).  Superb  frosty  white  mint  lustre  with  ex¬ 

tremely  sharp  design  definition.  Quite  possibly  one  of  the  very 
finest  known  specimens  of  this  issue.  This  is  one  of  21  Barber 
half  dollar  issues  with  a  mintage  under  the  1,000,000  mark,  far 
from  a  common  date. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer.  In  addition,  NGC  has  certified  one  MS- 
66  example  with  none  finer. 

In  high-grade  business  strike  form  such  as  the  present  specimen,  the  1896 
is  far  rarer  than  a  Proof  of  equivalent  numerical  grade.  At  the  time  of  issue 
business  strikes  were  ignored,  while  Proofs  were  specifically  saved. 


High-Grade  1898-S  Half  Dollar 


209  1898-S  MS-64.  Satiny  gray  surfaces  with  a  hint  of  smoky  pearl 

gray  toning  at  the  rims.  Very  attractive.  At  this  level  the  1898-S 
is  quite  rare,  although  it  is  easily  available  up  through  and  in¬ 
cluding  cleaned  AU  and  MS-60. 
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Especially  Choice  1905-S  Half  Dollar 


210  1905-S  MS-64  (NGC).  A  sharply  struck,  brilliant  example  with 

faint  gold  toning  at  the  edge.  In  his  standard  reference  on  this 
series  David  Lawrence  stated  that  this  issue  is  “a  sleeper  in 
Mint  State."  The  James  Bennett  Pryor  specimen,  which  was 
graded  MS-64  by  PCGS,  brought  $3,850,  and  the  superb  MS- 
66  Eliasberg  specimen  realized  $23,100.  In  today’s  stronger 
market,  we  expect  the  presendy  offered  example  to  realize  a 
price  between  these  past  two  offerings,  closer  to  the  former. 


211  1913  Proof-65  (NGC).  Pleasing  cameo  appearance  with  very 
light  gold  toning.  The  reverse  is  slightly  hazy,  not  uncommon 
on  early  Proof  coins.  This  is  a  very  popular  issue  in  Proof  for¬ 
mat  due  to  the  rarity  of  similarly  graded  business  strikes. 

The  “Big  3”  issues  among  Philadelphia  Mint  Barber  half  dollars,  (those 
with  the  lowest  business  strike  production),  were  the  1913,  1914,  and  1915. 
The  1914  and  1915  are  slighdy  scarcer  and  for  many  years  have  been  more 
famous,  due  to  a  long-ago  hoard  accumulated  by  a  Virginia  numismatist. 

When  a  coin  can  be  rare  in  Proof  format,  as,  indeed,  the  1913  half  dollar 
is,  and  also  have  a  related  rarity  in  business  strike  format,  this  adds  up  to  a 
double  demand,  a  particularly  desirable  situation  in  our  opinion. 

212  1916-D  Liberty  Walking.  MS-65  (NGC).  A  superb  gem  with 
frosty  white  lustre.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  example,  ideal  for 
the  connoisseur  of  the  series.  First  year  of  Adolph  A. 
Weinman’s  beautiful  design. 

Mintmark  on  obverse,  as  always  this  year.  Further,  all  issues  of  1916  have 
an  “orange  peel”  matte-like  surface  lending  a  special  beauty  to  the  coins;  the 
same  surface  was  used  on  certain  varieties  made  early  in  1917,  then  discon¬ 
tinued  forever. 


214  1917-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  white  satiny  lustre  with  a 

splash  of  golden  orange  on  the  obverse.  Typical  strike  for  the 
issue. 


Gem  1917-D  Half  Dollar 

Mintmark  on  Reverse 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

213  1917-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Well  struck.  Attractive  steel  gray  toning. 

A  few  darker  flecks  are  noted  on  the  obverse. 
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Highly  Desirable  1918-D  Half  Dollar  Gem  1933-S  Half  Dollar 


215  1918-D  MS-64.  Mottled  slate  gray  and  blue  toning  over  espe¬ 

cially  lustrous,  frosty  surfaces.  A  highly  desirable  specimen, 
quite  decently  struck,  of  this  early  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar. 

To  be  accurate  we  should  call  this  a  Liberty  Striding  half  dollar,  as  this  was 
the  nomenclature  used  by  the  Mint  when  the  motif  first  appeared. 


Lustrous  1927-S  50£ 

An  Important  Opportunity 


216  1927-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lustrous  and  fully  brilliant  with  a  trace 

of  delicate  orange  toning  along  the  reverse  border.  Very 
sharply  struck  for  the  1927-S  issue,  which  often  is  seen  other¬ 
wise.  The  present  piece  will  be  appreciated  by  the  advanced 
collector  and  specialist. 

PCGS  Population:  25;  3  finer  (MS-66  finest). 


217  1933-S  MS-65  (NGC).  An  incredible  coin  with  extremely  sharp 

design  details.  Most  examples  of  this  issue  were  very  weakly 
struck.  The  presently  offered  coin  has  full  head  details,  a  sharp 
thumb  on  the  branch  hand,  and  strong  details  on  the  reverse. 
Adding  to  the  equation  is  delightful  toning  featuring  a  grayish 
brown  base  accented  by  blue,  amber,  and  rose.  An  aesthetic 
treat. 


THE  DENVER  MINT,  which  began  coinage  in  1906,  is 
shown  in  this  early  illustration.  Within  these  walls  Lot  215, 
the  1918-D  half  dollar,  was  struck-as  were  countless  other 
coins  over  the  years.  Silver  for  coinage  came  from  many  sources 
including  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  west  of  Denver,  where 
such  towns  as  Central  City,  Blackhawk,  Idaho  Springs,  and 
Georgetown  prospered  beginning  in  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century.  Today  in  1998  this  same  Denver  Mint  structure 
is  still  used,  but  has  been  slightly  expanded. 
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Silver  dollars 


Famous  1794  Silver  Dollar 

First  Year  of  Denomination 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

218  1794  Bowers  Borckardt-1,  Bolender-1.  Rarity-4.  Flowing 

Hair.  Net  EF-40  (ANACS).  Sharpness  of  AU-50,  tooled  and 
whizzed,  according  to  ANACS.  There  are  some  minor  tooling 
marks  visible  on  the  obverse  and  a  few  planchet  defects  and 
rim  bruises  are  noted.  Recolored  surfaces  with  ivory  and  dark 
steel  blended  together.  Marketwise,  this  coin  would  seem  to 
have  a  higher  value  than  the  preceding  description  indicates. 


Actually,  commentaries  about  tooling,  planchet  defects,  etc., 
could  probably  be  applied  to  quite  a  few  1794  silver  dollars, 
including  those  certified  by  other  services  who  do  not  happen 
to  notice  or  mention  them.  The  point  is  that  there  is  almost  no 
such  thing  as  a  defect-free  dollar  of  this  early  date,  as  a  perusal 
of  the  literature  will  quickly  reveal. 

There  are  positive  attributes  as  well.  This  coin  has  a  very 
sharp  date  and  the  stars  and  border  from  6:00  to  9:00  on  the 
obverse  are  completely  defined.  We  respectfully  suggest  that 
prospective  bidders  examine  this  coin  in  person.  Each  will 
have  their  own  opinion  as  to  quality  and  value. 

For  many  years  the  1794  silver  dollar  has  been  a  landmark  in 
American  numismatics.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  one  variety  of 
early  silver  coins  that  the  Chapman  brothers  never  were  able 
to  purchase  over  the  counter  from  the  public  in  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  stores  and  offices  they  maintained  for  many  years 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  mintage  was  1,758  pieces,  all  delivered  on  October  15, 
1794.  Virtually  without  exception  (perhaps  completely  without 
exception)  all  pieces  were  somewhat  lightly  struck  at  the  lower 
left  of  the  obverse  and  corresponding  part  of  the  reverse, 
some  of  them  exceedingly  lightly  struck.  At  the  time  the  Mint 
did  not  have  a  press  that  could  easily  stamp  out  coins  of  the 
dollar  denomination.  Accordingly,  after  this  initial  delivery, 
coinage  was  suspended  until  late  spring  1795  by  which  time 
suitable  equipment  had  been  obtained.  Meanwhile  the  half 
dollar  became  the  largest  silver  coin  issued  by  America,  ac¬ 
counting  for  a  particularly  large  production  of  half  dollars 
through  early  1795  when  dollars  were  not  being  made. 

As  a  footnote  to  the  1 794  dollar,  apparently  some  pieces  were  found  to  be 
unfit  for  circulation  and  were  either  melted  or,  in  at  least  two  instances, 
used  a  year  later  as  planchets  for  striking  1795  silver  dollars  (as  verified  by 
traces  of  the  numerals  1794  still  remaining). 

Today  from  the  delivered  production  of  1,758  pieces  it  is  believed  that 
somewhere  between  125  and  135  different  examples  exist,  although  no  pre¬ 
cise  account  will  ever  be  possible  as  most  19th-century  offerings  were  not  il¬ 
lustrated  in  catalogues,  and  apart  from  those  sold  at  auction,  many  changed 
hands  privately  without  leaving  a  paper  trail.  The  late  Jack  Collins  prepared 
a  manuscript  on  the  1794  dollar,  which  is  now  being  edited  by  Michael  J. 
Hodder.  When  published  it  will  illustrate  (to  the  extent  possible)  and  de¬ 
scribe  each  of  these  issues.  Having  reviewed  the  manuscript  some  time  ago 
when  Jack  sent  us  a  copy,  we  were  a  bit  amused-but  not  surprised-to  find 
that  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  same  specimen  to  be  called  many  different 
gi  ades  over  a  long  period  of  years  and  for  tooling  or  initials  described  on  an 
early  appearance  of  a  coin  to  magically  “disappear”  when  the  coin  was  of¬ 
fered  later  (due  to  retooling  so  well  done  as  to  defy  detection).  Such  things, 
of  course,  must  be  headaches  for  the  grading  services  and  some  are  virtually 
impossible  to  detect  unless  one  has  a  copy  of  Jack  Collins’  manuscript  in 
hand. 

The  typical  grade  encountered  on  1794  silver  dollars  is  apt  to  be  VG  to 
VF,  although  if  there  is  a  candidate  for  grade  escalation,  this  is  it,  and  pieces 
that  are  called  “EF”  today  are  the  ones  that  were  called  “VF”  yesterday,  and 
who  knows  what  a  few  years  ago?  Such  pieces  are  one  of  two  silver  denomi¬ 
nations  actually  issued  in  that  year,  the  other  being  the  half  dollar  (it  is  a 
curious  footnote  in  American  numismatics  that  the  1794-dated  half  dimes, 
although  made  from  dies  cut  in  1794,  were  not  issued  until  1795.) 
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Mint  State  1795  Flowing  Hair  $1 

From  the  Atwater  Collection 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


219  1795  BB-13,  B-9.  Rarity-3-.  Flowing  Hair.  Two  Leaves.  MS-60. 

An  interesting  example  with  full  white  mint  lustre.  Several 
brown  planchet  flaws  are  present  on  the  obverse  and  reverse. 
These  certainly  originated  in  the  planchet  at  the  time  this 
lovely  coin  was  produced  and,  although  somewhat  distracting, 
should  not  be  considered  in  the  same  class  as  damage  received 
after  the  coin  left  the  Mint.  The  obverse  has  an  area  of  surface 
roughness  on  the  bust  above  the  date  along  with  a  few  other 
very  small  planchet  defects.  The  reverse  has  a  long  sliver-like 
planchet  lamination  from  the  border  through  N  to  the  wreath, 
along  with  a  few  other  areas  of  surface  roughness.  Otherwise, 
the  surfaces  display  frosty  mint  lustre  and  are  remarkably 
choice.  Very  sharply  struck  and  well  centered  with  full  obverse 
and  reverse  denticles.  Perfect  dies. 

This  coin  illustrates  one  of  the  many  problems  incurred  during  the  early 


days  of  the  United  States  Mint.  After  a  few  patterns  were  produced  in  1792, 
coinage  operations  included  production  of  copper  coins  in  1793  and  silver 
coins  beginning  in  1794.  Working  conditions  were  quite  primitive  com¬ 
pared  to  today’s  standards.  When  this  coin  was  produced,  the  Mint  work¬ 
men  had  only  one  previous  year  of  experience  making  silver  coins.  Metal 
supplies  were  uncertain,  planchets  were  often  irregular,  and  other  problems 
surfaced.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  very  few  “perfect"  large-diameter  sil¬ 
ver  coins  were  produced.  Most  issues  of  the  very  early  years,  1794-1795, 
have  areas  of  light  striking,  planchet  flaws,  adjustment  marks,  or  other  idio¬ 
syncrasies.  The  prospective  buyer  of  this  and  other  coins  should  remember 
that  certification  services  simply  assign  a  number  without  mentioning 
planchet  differences.  In  fact,  as  noted,  just  about  all  early  dollars  of  1794- 
1795,  certified  or  uncertified,  are  deserving  of  further  explanation— beyond 
a  single  number— to  describe  them  properly. 

From  the  William  Cutler  Atwater  Collection,  B.  Max  Mehl,  June 
1946.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  American  cabinets  dispersed  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century. 


Pleasing  1795  BB-13  Silver  Dollar 

Flowing  Hair,  Rarity-4 

220  1795  BB-13,  B-9.  Rarity-4.  Flowing  Hair.  Two  Leaves.  EF-45 

(NGC).  The  obverse  die  has  the  top  of  the  digit  5  and  right 
corner  of  the  7  recut.  Choice  light  pewter  surfaces  free  of 
heavy  adjustment  marks  or  significant  defects.  A  few  very  light 
adjustment  marks  are  found  along  the  reverse  border  and  leg¬ 
end.  Well-centered  impression  from  perfect  obverse  and  re¬ 
verse  dies.  In  Dave  Bowers’  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of 
the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia,  he  estimated  about 
300  to  500  examples  survive.  However,  the  present  cataloguer 
(Mark  Borckardt)  feels  that  this  estimate  was  a  bit  liberal.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  200  remain  today. 

As  with  all  early  coinage,  rarity  ratings  for  early  silver  dollar  varieties  are 
open  for  discussion.  With  the  exception  of  rare  varieties  where  ever)'  known 
specimen  can  be  tracked,  rarities  are  based  solely  on  the  observations  of 
each  individual.  Current  rarity  ratings  used  here  are  based  on  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  W.  David  Perkins,  a  specialist  in  the  early  dollar  series  who  is  doing 
much  advanced  pedigree  research. 
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221 


Mint  State  1795  Flowing  Hair  Dollar 

From  the  Eliasberg  Collection 
One  of  the  Finest  Known 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


1795  BB-18,  B-7.  Flowing  Hair.  Three  Leaves.  MS-64  (NGC). 

Delicate  lilac  and  gold  toning  over  lustrous  ivory  surfaces.  Well 
struck  with  slight  central  weakness.  Minor  mint-caused  adjust¬ 
ment  marks  are  seen  at  the  center  of  the  reverse.  In  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection,  we  noted  this  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  1795  silver  dollars  ever  offered  for  public 
competition.  “The  piece  not  only  is  of  an  excellent  technical 
grade,  but  possesses  a  simply  stunning,  absolutely  gorgeous 
aesthetic  appeal.” 

We  are  currently  aware  of  only  one  other  example  of  this  va¬ 
riety  in  a  similar  grade.  The  St.  Oswald  coin,  later  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Jimmy  Hayes,  is  now  certified  as  “Specimen-65.”  Thus, 
the  example  offered  here  is  most  likely  the  second  finest 
known  of  the  variety.  Here,  indeed,  is  an  American  numis¬ 


matic  classic  in  the  finest  sense— a  coin  that  is  beautiful  to  be¬ 
hold,  exceedingly  rare,  and  desirable  in  any  aspect  that  comes 
to  mind.  How  exciting  it  is  for  us  to  be  able  to  handle  this  coin 
once  again,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  off  the 
market  from  1910  until  1997,  this  meaning  that  several  genera¬ 
tions  of  eager  buyers  never  had  a  chance  to  compete  for  it. 
Numismatists  such  as  William  C.  Atwater,  Col.  E.H.R.  Green, 
and  a  host  of  others  came  and  went  and  never  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  now  beckons. 

NGC  Population  for  all  varieties:  8;  2  finer  (MS-65  finest). 

From  the  Peter  Mougey  Collection,  Thomas  L.  Elder,  September  1- 
3,  1910;  John  H.  Clapp;  Clapp  Estate;  Louis  E.  Eliasberg  Sr.;  our 
sale  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection,  April  6-8,  1997,  Lot  2169. 
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Desirable  1796  BB-61  Dollar 

Small  Date,  Large  Letters 

1796  BB-61,  B-4.  Rarity-3.  Small  Date,  Large  Letters.  EF-40 

(NGC).  Pale  silvery  gray  surfaces  with  two  minute  rim  bruises, 
mostly  hidden  from  view  by  the  holder.  Both  obverse  and  re¬ 
verse  have  a  few  minor  surface  marks,  consistent  with  the 
grade.  A  short  curved  scratch  extends  into  the  field  from  the: 
eagle’s  neck.  Regardless,  this  is  a  very  attractive,  lightly  circu¬ 
lated  example.  Important  design  variation  combining  a  small: 
date  with  large  reverse  letters.  This  occurs  only  on  this  variety 
and  BB-64,  the  latter  with  only  two  known.  From  an  early  die 
state. 


me  i/yo  is  nearly  as  scarce  as  the  1797,  but  relatively  few  numismati! 
are  aware  of  this.  If  one  reads  the  mintage  figures  published  in  A  Guide  Bo 
of  United  States  Coins  -72,920  for  the  1796  and  7,776  for  the  1797-one  ci 
conclude  that  there  are  about  nine  times  as  many  1796  dollars  around 
there  are  those  dated  1797.  However,  in  actuality  they  are  nearly  on  a  ps 
The  “mintage  problem”  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  two-volume  book,  Silt 
Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia,  by  Da' 
Bowers;  if  the  purchaser  of  this  lot  is  interested,  we  would  be  pleased 
send  photocopies  of  the  pages  in  question  (as  the  book  set  is  currently  o 
of  print). 
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Important  1797  Silver  Dollar 

Stars  10X6,  BB-71 


The  Rarities  Sale 


Scarce  1797  BB-72  Dollar 

9X7  Stars,  Small  Letters 


223  1797  BB-71,  B-3.  10X6  Stars.  EF-45  (PCGS).  Lustrous  ivory 

surfaces  with  sharp  design  details.  Actually,  a  coin  which 
should  be  graded  AU-50  or  finer,  with  a  minor  scratch  in  the 
left  obverse  field.  This  is  an  important  type  issue  with  a  unique 
arrangement  of  stars  on  the  obverse.  The  dies  were  executed 
in  shallow  relief,  with  the  result  that  the  coins  also  had  shallow 
design  details  and  were  subject  to  striking  problems.  Even 
Mint  State  examples  are  often  quite  weak.  The  most  often  seen 
variety  of  the  three  issues  of  1797,  yet  quite  scarce  in  relation 
to  the  silver  dollars  of  the  era. 

For  many  years  the  1797  silver  dollar— of  which  there  are  three  different 
die  varieties— has  had  a  numismadc  fame  all  its  own,  due  to  the  published 
low  mintage  figure.  In  actuality,  while  the  1797  dollar  is  not  as  elusive  as  the 
erroneous  mintage  figure  suggests,  it  is  still  quite  rare— more  so  than  dollars 
dated  1795  or  1798-1901. 

It  is  notable  that  the  present  catalogue  offers  multiple  examples  of  each  of 
the  three  die  varieties  for  the  highly  prized  1797  year. 


Second  1797  BB-71  Dollar 

10X6  Stars  on  Obverse 


224  1797  BB-71,  B-3.  10X6  Stars.  EF-40  (ANACS).  A  few  minor 
scratches  are  visible  along  with  minor  adjustment  marks. 
Untoned  surfaces  with  traces  of  lustre  remaining  in  the  pro¬ 
tected  areas  and  at  the  border.  Perhaps  nicer  than  the  grade 
assigned. 

All  three  of  the  grading  services  have  “special  connecUons,”  but  to  their 
credit,  each  seems  to  remain  quite  independent  of  these  influences. 
ANACS,  located  in  Ohio,  is  owned  by  the  same  parent  company  that  pub¬ 
lishes  Coin  World.  NGC,  located  in  Parsippany,  NJ,  is  the  official  grading  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association.  PCGS,  way  out  in  Newport, 
CA,  is  the  official  grading  service  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild. 
Dave  Bowers  of  our  staff  is  a  very  minor  stockholder  in  PCGS  (less  than  two 
percent).  So  far,  the  East  Pharsalia  (NY)  Coin  Club  has  not  designated  an 
official  grading  service. 

225  1797  BB-71,  B-3.  10X6  10X6.  Net  VF-20;  sharpness  of  VF-30 
with  two  edge  bruises.  Natural  dark  gray  toning. 


226  1797  BB-72,  B-2.  Rarity-4.  9X7  Stars,  Small  Letters.  VF-35. 

Attractive  grayish  gold  with  hints  of  lustre  still  visible  under 
the  toning.  Nicely  centered  with  very  pleasing  surfaces.  It  may 
be  relevant  to  say  in  connection  with  the  present  offering  of 
early  dollars,  and  multiple  examples  of  the  BB-72,  that  nearly 
as  many  1794  silver  dollars  have  appeared  on  the  market  over 
the  years  as  have  examples  of  this  particular  1797  die  variety. 

This  is  rare  as  a  variety,  however,  not  nearly  as  rare  as  some  might  believe. 
Dave  Bowers  noted:  “The  fame  of  the  1797  BB-72  has  been  larger  than  real¬ 
ity.  However,  the  BB-72  is  still  eminently  desirable.  It  is  just  that  quite  a  few 
'more  than  20  are  known.”  The  old  estimate  of  20  pieces  was  used  for  many 
years  and  by  many  different  individuals.  Along  the  way  this  has  become  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  classic  rarity  in  the  series.  Even  though  it  is  not  as  hard  to  find  as 
previously  supposed,  it  still  stands  as  the  rarest  of  the  three  die  varieties  of 
the  1797  year. 


Another  Famous  1797  BB-72  $1 

9X7  Stars,  Small  Letters 


227  1797  BB-72,  B-2.  Rarity-4.  9X7  Stars,  Small  Letters.  VF-25 

(PCGS).  Pewter  gray  with  lighter  silvery  gray  highlights.  A  few 
minor  surface  marks  are  noted.  Nicely  centered  with  full  ob¬ 
verse  and  reverse  borders.  An  attractive  example  at  this  grade 
level. 
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A  Final  1797  BB-72  Classic 

9X7  Stars,  Small  Letters 


The  Rarities  Sale 


Second  1797  BB-73  Dollar 


228  1797  BB-72,  B-2.  Rarity-4.  9X7  Stars,  Small  Letters.  VF-20 

(NGC).  A  few  light  scratches  are  noted,  however,  these  are  hid¬ 
den  by  deep,  natural  grayish  brown  toning.  Pale  rose  high¬ 
lights  the  bust  and  eagle.  A  most  attractive  example  of  this 
scarce  and  popular  issue.  As  noted  previously,  the  number  of 
survivors  is  not  exactly  known.  One  researcher,  Robert  Hilt, 
suggested  that  the  reported  mintage  for  1797  (7,776  coins) 
were  all  this  variety  and  the  other  two  varieties  were  actually 
struck  in  1798.  The  “Classic  Rarity”  of  this  coin,  noted  above, 
is  long  standing.  It  is  worth  noting  that  among  the  perhaps  200 
to  300  pieces  that  Dave  Bowers  estimates  to  survive  (and  Dave 
may  be  a  bit  liberal),  most  are  Very  Fine.  This  particular  die 
combination  seems  to  have  circulated  widely,  extensively,  and 
for  a  long  time. 


1797  Large  Letters  Dollar 

9X7  Stars,  BB-73 


229  1797  BB-73,  B-l.  Rarity-3.  9X7  Stars,  Large  Letters.  EF-40 

(NGC).  Lovely  with  just  a  few  minor  abrasions,  consistent  with 
the  grade.  Well  centered  and  sharply  defined  with  full  obverse 
and  reverse  borders,  despite  the  shallow  nature  of  the  dies. 
Ample  lustre  remains.  A  die  chip  in  the  left  obverse  field  is 
sharp,  indicating  that  this  is  from  the  earliest  die  state.  This 
chip  was  later  diminished  due  to  lapping  of  the  die. 


230  1797  BB-73,  B-l.  Rarity-3.  9X7  Stars,  Large  Letters.  EF-4(F 

(ANACS).  A  few  minor  rim  bruises  are  present  along  with  a 
small  planchet  lamination  on  the  reverse.  Light  brownish  gray 
with  ivory  accents  on  the  high  points  of  the  bust  and  eagle. 
Quite  sharply  defined  with  slightly  reflective  surfaces  beneath 
the  toning. 


231  1798  BB-122,  B-14.  Rarity-3-.  Wide  Date,  13  Arrows.  AU-50. 

Very  attractive  with  sharp  design  details  and  substantial  lustre 
beneath  the  toning.  Ivory  and  brown  splashed  with  light  blue. 
The  obverse  has  a  light  die  crack  connecting  stars  2  through  5. 
The  reverse  has  the  final  A  in  AMERICA  connected  to  the 
eagle  s  claw,  an  instant  attribution  point.  A  very  pleasing  coin, 
one  sure  to  attract  many  bids. 


232  1799  BB-160,  B-12.  Rarity-3.  Normal  Date.  AU-50  (NGC).  A 

delightful  example  with  a  few  minor  surface  marks  and  faint 
hairlines,  having  been  cleaned  once  long  ago.  Early  die  state 
with  the  crack  from  the  date  to  the  left  very  faint.  No  berries 
reverse  which  is  popular  among  type  collectors.  Microscopic 
examination  reveals  three  very  tiny  stems  and  two  minute  ber¬ 
ries. 


233  1800  BB-193,  B-13.  EF-45.  Pleasing  pale  gray  with  a  few  streaks 

of  darker  toning.  A  desirable  example  with  choice  surfaces. 

Two  varieties  listed  by  Bolender  (his  numbers  13  and  18)  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  simply  as  two  die  states  of  the  same  die  marriage,  and  are  now  identi¬ 
fied  as  Bolender-13  on  the  old  numbering  system.  This  example  is  from  a 
very  late  die  state  and  would  have  formerly  been  attributed  as  Bolender- 18a. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Superb  Gem  1800  Silver  Dollar 

Louis  Eliasberg’s  Coin 


Probably  the  Finest  Known 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 


234  1800  BB-194,  B-14.  Dotted  Date.  MS-66  (NGC).  Medium  gold, 

gray,  and  magenta  toning  over  frosty,  lustrous  surfaces.  Hints 
of  vivid  blue  and  amber  at  the  rims.  All  design  elements  are  ex¬ 
tremely  sharp  with  the  exception  of  obverse  stars  5,  6,  and  7. 
An  aesthetically  pleasing  coin  which  is  probably  the  finest 
known  for  the  variety.  We  are  aware  of  only  one  other  Mint 
State  example  of  the  Dotted  Date  variety.  In  Silver  Dollars  and 
Trade  Dollars  of  the  United  States,  an  arbitrary  grade  of  MS-63 
was  assigned  to  the  other  Mint  State  coin,  from  the  collection 
of  F.C.C.  Boyd.  We  have  not  actually  seen  that  coin. 

Picking  up  on  our  earlier  comments  relating  to  the  Eliasberg 
Collection  specimen  of  the  1795  BB-18  dollar,  the  same  obser¬ 


vation  can  be  made  here— generations  of  leading  numismatists 
have  come  and  gone  without  having  the  opportunity  that  con¬ 
fronts  you  today.  The  present  piece  was  off  the  market  from 
1906  until  1997. 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

The  Dotted  Date  variety  derives  its  name  from  small  die  chips  in  the  area 
of  the  first  0  in  the  date.  Other  die  chips  are  visible  at  various  locations 
around  the  obverse.  The  specific  origin  of  these  die  chips  is  unknown,  al¬ 
though  they  are  sometimes  attributed  to  die  rust. 

From  our  sale  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection,  April  1997,  Lot  2193. 
Earlier  from  the  collection  of  Harlan  P.  Smith,  S.H.  and  H. 
Chapman,  May  8-11,  1906. 


235  1841  Liberty  Seated.  MS-63.  Very  pleasing,  somewhat  reflec¬ 

tive  surfaces  with  deep  golden  rose  toning  highlighted  by  blue 
iridescence  at  the  border.  Above  average  strike,  although 
slightly  weak  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  eagle’s  right  wing  (to  the 
viewers  left).  A  few  very  minor  surface  marks  are  visible. 

While  the  1841  Liberty  Seated  dollar  is  plentiful  enough  in  well  worn 
grades,  in  Mint  State  it  is  very  difficult  to  locate. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Impressive  Proof  1843  $1  Rarity 

236  1843  Proof-63  (NGC).  Light  golden  toning  over  both  surfaces 

with  reddish  orange  and  blue  at  the  rims.  The  lightly  frosted 
devices  make  this  a  very  pleasing  specimen.  The  pedigree,  to  the 
Amon  G.  Carter  Collection,  adds  desirability,  as  in  his  time  the 
Carters,  Jr.  and  Sr.,  formed  one  of  the  nicest  silver  dollar  cabi¬ 
nets  ever.  The  rarity  of  the  1843  in  Proof  is  reflected  by  a  piece 
not  being  a  part  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection,  which  had  virtually  a 
full  run  of  Proofs.  Indeed,  among  early  Liberty  Seated  dollars  in 
Proof  format,  the  1843  has  long  been  a  landmark. 

NGC  Population:  3,  none  finer. 

Accompanied  by  NGC  Photo  Proof. 

In  connection  with  our  offering  of  early  Proof  dollars  in  the  Eliasberg 
Collection  we  made  passing  references  to  such  pieces,  under  tide  of  “Con¬ 
cerning  the  Rarity  of  Pre-1858  Proofs,”  which  we  reprint  herewith: 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  1950s  the  cataloguer  made  an  extensive  in¬ 
vestigation  of  pre-1858  Proof  coins  in  all  series,  examined  many  pieces 
called  Proof  in  major  collections  and  auctions,  and  otherwise  studied  the 
subject.  It  developed  that  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  Liberty  Seated 
dollars  of  the  1840-1849  dates,  and  also  1857  dollars,  called  ‘Proof  were,  in 
fact,  prooflike  business  strikes  or  deeply  toned  business  strikes  that  were 
polished  at  one  time.  It  is  clear  that  the  historical  auction  record  (as  re¬ 
flected  by  Chapman,  Mehl,  et  al.  catalogues)  is  to  a  large  extent  inaccurate 
and  unreliable.  Of  course,  no  such  problem  exists  with  certain  other  dates, 
notably  1858  (struck  only  in  Proof  finish)  or  1851  and  1852  (high-grade 
pieces  are  nearly  always  Proofs,  as  business  strikes  are  rarer).  The  problem, 
however,  is  pervasive  with  the  dates  1840-1849  and  1857,  as  noted.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  Breen  Proof  coin  Encyclopedia  is  not  of  much  help  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  instances  in  which  earlier  auction  listings  were  picked  up  and  cited,  but 
the  coins  were  not  seen  (and  this  situation  constitutes  the  majority  of  Breen 
entries  of  these  dollar  dates). 

“In  contrast,  much  later  data  are,  indeed,  reliable.  With  probably  no  ex¬ 
ceptions,  anything  called  Proof  in  a  New  Netherlands  Coin  Co.  catalogue 
after  1950  was,  indeed,  a  Proof;  ditto  for  Lester  Merkin  auctions  of  later 
dates,  ditto  for  modern  (1986  onward)  data  concerning  Proofs  certified  by 
ANACS,  NGC,  and  PCGS.  Recent  correspondence  between  the  cataloguer 
and  David  W.  Akers,  who  will  be  offering  the  John  J.  Pittman  Collection 
later  in  1997  and  in  1998,  indicates  that  he  will  also  include  technical  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  various  Proofs  in  his  catalogues.  Thus,  in  time  the  true 
rarity  of  early  Proofs  will  be  more  closely  ascertained  than  can  be  presently 
learned  from  in-print  literature. 

“Specifically  in  reference  to  Proof  Liberty  Seated  dollars,  the  writer’s  1993 
effort,  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  contains  year-by-year  notes  and  reflects  scholarship  as  of  that  time, 
including  contributions  by  most  other  numismatists  specializing  in  that  se¬ 
ries.  As  of  1997,  no  one  has  called  our  attention  to  any  changes  that  need  to 
be  made  in  the  Proof  rarity  estimates  therein.” 

Since  the  preceding  was  written,  the  Pittman  Collection  has  been  sold  by 
David  .Akers  in  a  suite  of  two  sales  covering  the  American  section.  The  Floyd 
Starr  Collection  catalogued  by  Michael  Hodder  and  sold  by  Stack’s,  October 
1992,  included  an  1843  dollar,  as  did  the  Pittman  sale.  As  to  the  number 
known  this  can  only  be  surmised,  but  1843  is  certainly  among  the  “rarest  of 
the  rare  of  the  1840s  decade.  Probably  fewer  than  15  are  known  totally. 

The  Carter  Collection  was  begun  in  the  1930s  when  Amon  G.  Carter,  Sr., 
visited  with  B.  Max  Mehl  at  a  Rotary  Club  meeting  in  Fort  Worth.  Carter 
was  a  successful  oilman,  was  the  owner  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegraph  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  cofounder  of  the  fledgling  American  Airlines.  Mehl  asked 
Carter  his  birth  date  and  was  told  it  was  1879.  Recognizing  an  opportunity 
when  he  saw  it,  at  the  next  Rotary  meeting  Mehl  gave  Carter  as  a  gift  an 
1879  gold  quarter  eagle  in  a  little  velvet-lined  case.  The  anticipated  response 
was  not  long  forthcoming:  “What  other  coins  were  minted  in  1879?” 

From  that  point.  Carter  started  buying  coins  from  Mehl,  including  the 
highly  prized  and  very  rare  $4  gold  “Stella”  of  that  year.  Afterward  it  was  a 
simple  transition  to  expand  the  collection  to  other  series  and  other  years. 
Amon  Carter,  Sr„  preferred  the  large  silver  denominations  of  the  dollar  and 
trade  dollar,  and  had  complete  date  sets  of  both,  including  an  1804  silver 
dollar  and  the  trade  dollars  of  1884  and  1885.  Certain  of  his  Proofs  came 
from  the  Jack  Roe  Collection  sold  to  mail  bids  by  Mehl.  After  a  time, 
Carter  s  interest  became  truly  cosmopolitan,  and  he  suggested  to  Mehl  that 
whenever  he  had  a  mail  bid  sale  and  certain  pieces  either  attracted  no  bids 
or  were  selling  at  low  prices,  he  could  simply  send  the  entire  group  to  Carter 
and  he  would  buy  the  leftovers.  This  was  done,  and  resulted  in  Carter  ob¬ 
taining  quite  a  few  odds  and  ends,  some  of  which  later  proved  to  be  very 
valuable  and  desirable. 

Carter  enjoyed  gold  coins  and  collected  them  by  date  and  mintmark.  A 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


highlight  was  the  famous  1822  $5  piece,  one  ofjust  three  known.  Today  that 
specimen  is  in  the  National  Coin  Collection  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
having  come  there  through  a  gift  from  thejosiah  K.  Lilly  Estate. 

After  Amon  G.  Carter,  Sr.,  passed  away,  the  collecting  reins  were  capably 
taken  up  by  his  son,  Amon,  Jr.,  who  did  not  follow  his  dad’s  specialty,  but 
branched  out  into  different  areas  that  he  found  interesting,  most  notably 
United  States  paper  money,  but  also  coins  of  Canada  and  Mexico  and  other 
specialties.  Your  editor  (QDB)  remembers  Amon  well  and  had  occasion  to 
visit  him  several  times  in  Fort  Worth.  Much  of  his  collection  was  kept  in  a 
vault  attached  to  his  office  at  the  Star-Telegram. 

Amon  had  a  bunch  of  $10,000  bills,  and  at  one  time  carried  seven  of  them 
in  little  holders  in  his  pocket,  delighting  to  show  them  to  restaurant  wait¬ 
resses,  beginning  numismatists,  and  others  who  had  never  seen  such  things. 
He  offered  me  one  for  face  value  when  I  was  a  teenager  in  the  1950s,  but  in 
no  way  could  I  tie  up  so  much  principal  in  a  novelty  and  besides,  think  of  the 
interest  the  notes  would  be  worth  on  a  yearly  basis.  Speaking  of  $  10,000  bills, 
at  one  time-perhaps  they  are  still  there-Binion’s  Horseshoe  Club  in  down¬ 
town  Las  Vegas  used  to  have  100  of  them  mounted  behind  glass  as  an  ex¬ 
hibit  in  their  casino.  Amon  Carter,  who  had  an  ownership  interest  in  the 
California  Club  not  far  away  downtown,  once  sent  me  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  owner  of  Binion’s,  and  I  was  treated  to  a  nice  chat  (about  silver 
dollars  and  other  numismatic  things)  and  enjoyed  having  my  picture  taken 
with  the  $10,000  bill  display. 

1  ime  passed  on,  and  Amon  Carter  died  from  a  heart  attack  while  driving 
in  Fort  Worth.  His  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  as  he  had  not  been  ill 
earlier.  In  due  course  his  numismatic  estate  was  attended  to  by  John  N. 
Rowe  III  of  Dallas,  with  most  of  his  rarer  coins  being  auctioned  by  Stack’s, 
and  other  pieces  being  sold  through  other  venues. 

From  the  Amon  Carter  Collection,  sold  by  Stack's,  January  1984, 
Lot  249,  presently  marked  “P.  Kaufman  Col,  "on  holder. 
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237  1848  AU-58.  Dark  iridescent  toning  with  fully  reflective  proof¬ 

like  surfaces.  A  few  minor  nicks  are  noted  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  partial  wire  rim.  Some  weakness  is  noted,  particularly  at 
the  high  points  of  the  eagle.  Some  very  minor  surface  blem¬ 
ishes  are  noted. 


For  many  years  the  mintage  figure  of  just  15,000  pieces  has  shone  like  a 
beacon  from  the  appropriate  page  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  in 
which  the  1848  is  listed.  And,  indeed,  examples  are  elusive  in  all  grades. 


Important  1854  Proof  $1  Rarity 

1854  Proof-64  (NGC).  Deep  mirror  fields  with  frosted  devices 
are  complemented  with  splashes  of  pale  rose  iridescence  on 
both  surfaces.  A  lovely  specimen  which  simultaneously  an¬ 
swers  the  call  for  high  numerical  grade  and  simply  gorgeous 
aesthetic  appeal.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  coin  that  the  most  fastidi¬ 
ous  numismatist  will  enjoy  owning.  It  could  be  that  one  or  two 
might  be  graded  a  point  or  two  finer,  but  from  the  viewpoint 
of  eye  appeal,  we  can’t  imagine  a  nicer  piece. 

NGC  Population:  4;  1  finer  (Proof-66). 

Accompanied  by  NGC  Photo  Proof. 

It  is  our  estimate  that  about  50  to  100  Proof  silver  dollars  were  struck  in 
1 854,  with  some  of  these  being  included  in  silver  Proof  sets  (trime  to  dollar) 
of  the  year,  but  most  probably  being  made  and  dispersed  as  single  pieces— in 
view  of  the  popularity  of  the  dollar  denomination.  At  the  time  quite  a  few 
people  collected  silver  dollars  but  were  not  interested  in  the  smaller  de¬ 
nominations.  Indeed,  this  philosophy  continued  for  a  long  time,  as  dollars 
were  “crown  size”  and  fit  in  nicely  with  the  same  discipline  in  collecting  sil¬ 
ver  coins  of  the  world  (British  crowns,  French  five-franc  pieces,  Spanish- 
American  8  reals,  etc.).  Of  the  number  coined,  perhaps  five  or  10  different 
specimens  exist  at  Proof-64  or  finer,  one  of  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
cataloguing  as  Lot  2222  of  the  Louis  E.  Eliasberg  Collection  last  year.  All 
authentic  Proofs  have  a  little  “hallmark”  in  the  form  of  a  tiny  raised  island  or 
triangle  in  the  field  above  the  upper  right  of  the  5,  representing  a  stray 
punchmark. 

As  is  the  case  with  several  other  Liberty  Seated  dollars  of  this  era,  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  a  Proof  1854  such  as  this  is  magnified  by  the  related  rarity  of 
business  strikes.  In  fact,  a  high-grade  business  strike  is  even  rarer  than  a 
high-grade  Proof!  Nearly  all  of  the  business  strikes  were  used  in  the  export 
trade  to  China. 


238 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 


Lustrous  1857  Liberty  Seated  $1 

A  Rarity  in  This  Form 


any  other  certification  service  mention  such  things)  as  is  nor¬ 
mal  for  business  strike  dollars  of  1857.  In  fact,  the  striking  is 
not  as  light  on  this  piece  as  usual.  Thus,  in  the  context  of  1857 
silver  dollars,  this  piece  is  quite  a  bit  above  average.  Further, 
most  1857  silver  dollars  have  somewhat  prooflike  and  highly 
striated  fields.  The  present  specimen  is  deeply  lustrous  and 
frosty.  Indeed,  this  is  a  rather  unusual  piece,  thoroughly  desir¬ 
able  of  course.  While  in  MS-63  grade  the  1857  dollar  has  a 
fairly  nominal  market  value,  anyone  taking  the  opportunity  to 
research  the  availability  of  this  date  at  this  level,  and  also  to 
carefully  study  the  die  and  striking  characteristics  of  this  piece 
will  realize  that  here,  indeed,  is  a  prize— a  piece  which  in  our 
estimation  is  worth  quite  a  bit  more  than  currently  assigned 
values  (but  whether  it  will  bring  quite  a  bit  more  is  strictly  up 
to  the  bidders,  as  such  subtleties  are  often  overlooked). 


239  1857  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lustrous  surfaces  with  just  a  hint  of 

golden  brown  toning  in  the  right  obverse  field.  There  is  light¬ 
ness  of  striking— not  mentioned  on  the  PCGS  holder  (nor  does 
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240  1859-0  MS-63.  A  delightful  example  with  the  obverse  a  grade 

point  nicer  than  the  reverse,  however,  we  have  assigned  the 
grade  based  on  the  merits  of  the  reverse.  Fully  lustrous  and 
sharply  struck  with  pale  rose  peripheral  toning  around  bril¬ 
liant  central  surfaces. 

Several  decades  ago  the  United  States  Treasury  released  a  small  hoard  of 
New  Orleans  Mint  dollars  dated  1859  and  1860.  Most  of  these,  stored  since 
the  time  of  issue  but,  apparently,  frequendy  moved  and  jostled  about,  are 
now  found  with  extensive  surface  abrasions.  This  example,  quite  possibly 
from  the  Treasury  hoard,  is  unusually  nice  and  certainly  superior  to  most. 
Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  coin  was  not  part  of  that  hoard  and 
made  its  way  through  numismadc  channels  to  the  present  generation  of  col¬ 
lectors.  If  only  these  coins  could  talk! 


Lustrous  Business  Strike  1860  $1 


Delightful  Proof  1863  Silver  Dollar 

From  the  Norweb  Collection 


243  1863  Proof-64  (NGC).  Lovely  silver  gray  mirrored  surface 

with  splashes  of  steel  blue  and  champagne  highlights.  Ex. 
tremely  sharp  design  details  with  light  cameo  devices.  One  o 
just  a  few  hundred  (460)  Proofs  minted.  Issued  at  a  time  when 
Proof  silver  coins  were  very  hard  to  acquire  from  the  Mint. 

We  noted  in  the  Norweb  offering  that  during  the  Civil  War,  Proof  coin, 
could  not  be  purchased  for  federal  currency.  Rather,  a  prospective  buye 
had  to  acquire  the  appropriate  amount  in  silver  coin  at  a  premium,  then  re 
mit  the  proper  amount  to  the  Mint,  including  a  “Proofing”  charge! 

From  our  sale  of  the  Norweb  Collection,  November  1988,  Lot  3815 


241  1860  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lustrous.  Attractive  golden  brown  fields 

with  brilliant  devices.  Most  design  features  are  sharp  except  for 
the  high  points  of  Miss  Liberty’s  hair.  Quite  choice  for  the 
grade.  In  fact,  if  the  grading  experts  in  the  darkened  room  at 
PCGS  headquarters  in  Newport  Beach,  CA,  had  called  this  MS- 
64,  we  would  not  have  said  a  word  to  the  contrary.  Not  only  is  it 
very  attractive,  as  noted,  but  the  lustre,  striking,  toning,  and  ev¬ 
erything  else  combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  very  finest  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  to  every  pass  under  our  view. 


244  1864  Proof-63  (PCGS).  A  lovely  cameo  Proof  with  brilliant? 

mirrored  fields  and  frosted  devices.  The  peripheries  display  ai 
bright  russet  and  vivid  blue  toning.  Although  minor  hairlines- 
are  visible,  this  aesthetically  desirable  example  is  sure  to  be  ai 
nice  addition  to  the  connoisseur’s  cabinet.  Just  470  Proofs, 
were  struck. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet. 


Mint  State  1862  Silver  Dollar 

Civil  War  Era  Rarity 

242  1862  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lovely  achromatic  surfaces  with  prooflike 

brilliance.  Sharply  struck  with  cameo  devices.  Both  the  obverse 
and  reverse  display  very  fine  die  striae,  as  made  and  as  seen  on 
all  authentic  high-grade  business  strikes.  Just  12,090  silver  dol¬ 
lars  were  struck  in  1862  with  550  of  these  being  Proofs. 

PCGS  Population:  7;  1  finer  (MS-65). 

The  low  mintage  of  silver  issues  during  the  Civil  War,  was  a  result  of  very 
little  silver  being  sent  to  the  Mint  for  coinage.  At  that  time,  silver  dollars,  of 
a  different  weight  standard  than  the  other  silver  series  (half  dimes  to  half 
dollars),  were  coined  only  on  request,  not  for  the  account  of  the  Treasury 
Department  itself.  At  the  time,  no  silver  coins  of  any  kind  circulated  in  the 
Fast  or  Mirlwcst,  and  there  was  little  reason  to  deposit  silver  bullion  to  have 
such  coins  struck. 
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245  1865  Proof-63  (PCGS).  Delightful  cameo  Proof  with  light  gray 

surfaces  accented  by  peripheral  iridescence.  Extremely  sharp 
definition  with  very  minor  hairlines.  An  important  offering. 


Gem  Proof  1866  Dollar 


246  1866  Motto.  Proof-65  (NGC).  Central  devices  are  gunmetal- 

blue  with  the  fields  a  deep,  rich  blue  over  highly  reflective  sur¬ 
faces.  Highly  important  as  the  first  regular  issue  with  IN  GOD 
WE  TRUST  on  the  obverse.  An  ideal  candidate  for  a  high-qual¬ 
ity  type  set. 

NGC  Population:  14;  2  finer  (Proof-67). 


Brilliant  and  Lustrous  1866  $1 


247  1866  Motto.  MS-64  (NGC).  Lightly  frosted  devices  comple¬ 

ment  the  brilliant  and  lustrous  surfaces.  Quite  elusive  in  high- 
grade  business  strike  form.  Another  opportunity  for  the  type 
set  collector. 


Eye-Catching  1871  $1 


248  1871  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous  and  frosty  surfaces.  A  small 

golden  brown  toning  spot  is  noted  on  the  reverse  between  the 
E  and  D  of  UNITED.  An  eye-catching  specimen,  not  a  rarity— 
but  certainly  with  a  generous  measure  of  aesthetic  appeal  and 
old-fashioned  desirability.  If  you  are  seeking  a  high-grade  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  dollar  of  the  1866-1873  years  for  inclusion  in  a  type 
set,  you  may  wish  to  marry  your  search  to  this  particular  lot. 


249  1871-CC  Net  F-12;  sharpness  of  VF-30  but  harshly  cleaned 

with  some  tooling  in  the  fields.  This  coin  certainly  regrets  hav¬ 
ing  a  few  character  flaws,  however,  it  begs  to  remind  all  of  us 
that  it  is  a  very  rare  issue,  seldom  seen  in  the  marketplace! 

Perhaps  if  this  coin  could  speak  it  might  say;  “After  all,  I  was  meant  to  be 
used,  and  for  many  years  I  was  part  of  poker  games,  in  and  out  of  bordellos, 
and  did  all  sorts  of  things  in  the  High  Sierras  and  Rocky  Mountains.” 


Gem  Proof  1872  $1 


250  1872  Proof-65  (NGC).  A  superb  specimen  from  the  cabinet  of 

a  true  connoisseur.  This  lovely  example  has  gorgeous  electric 
blue  toning  around  the  rims  changing  to  magenta  and  cham¬ 
pagne  at  the  centers.  We  do  not  recall  ever  seeing  a  finer  Proof 
Liberty  Seated  dollar  of  any  date.  Quality  personified,  this  is  it! 

NGC  Population:  6;  5  finer  (Proof-66  finest). 
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251  1873  Proof-63  (PCGS).  Lovely  cameo  Proof  with  light  golden 

toning.  This,  indeed,  is  a  very  impressive  and  quite  desirable 
example  of  the  final  year  of  issue  of  the  Liberty  Seated  silver 
dollar.  The  reverse  is  from  a  doubled  die  with  the  doubling 
most  prominent  on  the  motto,  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST. 

Production  of  all  examples,  including  about  600  Proofs,  took  place  prior 
to  April  1873.  After  this  time  the  Liberty  Seated  dollar  was  discontinued, 
making  way  for  a  new  “silver  dollar”  of  sorts,  the  trade  dollar  denomination. 
In  turn,  trade  dollars  were  produced  in  quantity  in  business  strike  form 
through  early  1878,  when  they  were  discontinued,  trading  places  in  the 
coinage  spectrum  with  the  new  Morgan  silver  dollars.  (This  is  a  simplifica¬ 
tion,  as  the  enabling  acts,  specifications,  etc.,  were  different  for  the  two  de¬ 
nominations.) 


Gem  Proof  1879  Dollar 


254  1879  Proof-66  (NGC).  A  splendid  piece  with  hints  of  light  gok 

toning  within  the  frosty  devices.  The  fields  are  highly  reflec 
tive.  Certainly  one  of  the  finest  survivors  from  an  original 
Proof  mintage  of  1,100.  While  this  production  figure  was  fairi  - 
generous  in  terms  of  19th-century  Proof  silver  coins,  it  is  a  fac 
that  many  if  not  most  Proof  Morgan  dollars,  except  for  th« 
1895,  were  “spent”  or  otherwise  damaged.  We  doubt  if  one  ir 
20  survivors  could  hold  a  candle  to  this  specimen. 


Important  1878  Proof  Dollar 

Eight  Tailfeathers 


252  1878  8  Tailfeathers.  Proof-64  (NGC).  An  attractive  cameo 

Proof  with  brilliant  mirrored  surfaces  accented  by  a  touch  of 
lilac  toning.  Proofs  were  struck  in  March  1878  to  the  extent  of 
fewer  than  500  pieces.  The  exact  number  is  not  known  as 
some  of  the  500  reported  for  March  were  almost  certainly  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  7  Tailfeathers  issue. 

Today  the  variety  is  highly  important  for  type  set  collecting 
purposes  to  illustrate  the  very  first  major  variety  of  the  series. 
It  may  be  quite  some  time  until  an  equivalent  specimen  ap¬ 
pears  in  one  of  our  sales. 

The  Morgan  dollar  enthusiast  and  specialist  would  do  well  to  survey  our 
offering  of  pattern  1877  half  dollars  and  also  pattern  silver  dollars  of  the  late 
1870s,  as  certain  of  these  are  very  beautiful  and  are  from  dies  by  Morgan. 


Popular  1879-CC  Rarity 

Perfect  Mintmark 


255  1879-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Perfect  Mintmark.  Frosty  surfaces- 

with  golden  orange  highlights  mostly  on  the  devices.  Sharply 
struck  and  very  attractive.  A  thoroughly  desirable,  quite  beau¬ 
tiful  specimen  of  the  rarest  Carson  City  Morgan  dollar  in  the 
early  range  (1878-1885)  of  the  series.  While  in  absolute  terms, 
this  is  not  a  rarity,  in  relative  terms  it  certainly  is  exceedingly 
desirable— as  tens  of  thousands  of  numismatists  aspire  to  ac¬ 
quire  one  each  of  every  Morgan  dollar  date  and  mintmark.  Bid 
on  this  piece  with  the  knowledge  that  if  you  are  successful, 
there  will  be  tens  of  thousands  of  others  who  still  need  the 
piece,  at  the  same  time  you  are  enjoying  its  ownership. 


Gem  Proof  1878  Morgan  $1 

7  Tailfeathers,  Reverse  of  1878 

253  1878  7  Tailfeathers,  Reverse  of  1878.  Proof-65  (NGC).  Deep 

toning  masks  some  of  the  mirrored  surfaces,  however,  they  are 
extremely  choice  with  no  visible  hairlines  or  other  abrasions. 
With  slightly  more  eye  appeal,  this  rarity  would  most  certainly 
be  graded  at  a  higher  numeric  level.  The  specific  original 
Proof  mintage  is  unknown,  however,  we  believe  the  quantity 
was  between  250  and  350.  The  Guide  Book  reports  250  ex¬ 
amples  minted. 
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256  1882-O/S  MS-64  (NGC).  A  lovely  brilliant  example  of  this  ex¬ 

tremely  scarce  variety.  Quite  sharply  struck  for  a  New  Or¬ 
leans  Mint  issue  with  slight  weakness  only  over  Liberty’s  ear. 
This  overmintmark  variety  is  very  scarce  in  higher  grades 
with  only  two  examples  finer,  according  to  the  NGC  Census 
Report. 

NGC  Population:  69;  2  finer  (both  MS-65). 


The  Eliasberg  1885  Morgan  Dollar 

Superb  Gem  Proof 


257  1885  Proof-66.  What  a  nice  “old  friend”  this  is,  a  piece  we 

handled  last  year  as  Lot  2269  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection,  there 
grading  it  Proof-66  “a  splendid  gem  specimen  with  champagne 
toning  at  the  center  changing  to  gold  at  the  borders  and  blue 
at  the  rims.  One  of  the  very  finest  remaining  from  a  Proof 
mintage  of  only  930  coins.” 

Die  notes:  Bases  of  85  double  punched,  the  last  digit  particularly  so.  If  you 
do  not  have  a  copy  of  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.:  King  of  Coins  in  your  library,  you 
might  want  to  own  one.  This  biography  of  the  Baltimore  banker  and  collec¬ 
tor  describes  how  he  did  something  that  no  person  had  done  before  or  has 
done  since-acquired  one  of  each  different  date  and  mintmark  variety  of 
United  States  coins  from  the  1793  half  cent  to  the  1933  $20  gold  piece.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Dave  Bowers,  the  book  is  filled  with  interesting  historical  tidbits,  an¬ 
ecdotes,  experiences  of  Mr.  Eliasberg  and  more.  Copies  are  available  from 
our  Publications  Department  for  $62.50,  less  10%  courtesy  discount,  plus 
postage— simply  call  toll-free  1-800-222-5993  and  ask  for  our  Publications 
Department). 

From  our  sale  of  the  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  Collection,  April  1997, 
Lot  2269.  Previously  from  the  Chapman  brothers’ sale  of  the  William 
Dickinson  Collection,  March  1894,  to  f.M.  Clapp;  fohn  H.  Clapp. 
Clapp  estate,  1942,  to  Louis  E.  Eliasberg  Sr. 


258  1885  Proof-64  (NGC).  A  lovely  cameo  with  deep  mirrored 

fields  and  satiny  devices.  Light  brownish  gray  toning  with 
traces  of  blue-green  iridescence  on  both  obverse  and  reverse. 
Just  930  Proof  Morgan  dollars  were  produced  in  1885. 

In  general,  Proof  Morgan  dollars  are  rarer  than  the  mintages  indicate,  as 
many  pieces  were  spent  due  to  their  high  face  value. 


Superb  1886-S  Morgan  Dollar 

From  the  Jack  Lee  Collection 


259  1886-S  MS-66  PL  (PCGS).  Lovely  cameo  with  a  faint  ring  of 

rose  toning  at  the  bottom  of  the  obverse.  The  reverse  is  fully 
brilliant.  Sharply  struck  with  reflective  fields.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  1886-S  Morgan  dollars  in  existence,  representing 
the  finest  prooflike  example  graded  by  PCGS. 

PCGS  PL  Population:  1;  none  finer.  PCGS  has  graded  this  one  coin  MS-66 
PL  and  another  MS-65  DMPL. 

Jack  Lee,  a  collector  and  connoisseur  from  the  South,  and  a  familiar  face 
at  our  auction  sales,  spent  20  years  forming  what  may  be  the  finest  set  of 
Morgan  dollars  ever  assembled.  His  set  was  sent  to  PCGS  to  be  certified 
with  his  name  included  on  each  holder.  The  set  was  then  sold  privately,  after 
which  time  individual  pieces  were  brought  to  market. 

From  the  Jack  Lee  Collection. 
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Cameo  Gem  Proof  1888  Morgan  Dollar 

Remarkable  for  its  Sharp  Strike! 


260  1888  Proof-67  (NGC).  Heavily  frosted  devices  are  set  against 

deeply  mirrored  fields  to  create  a  stunning  cameo  appearance. 
Exceedingly  sharp  strike  with  all  details  bold,  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  typical  situation  with  Proofs  of  this  year.  There  was  ap¬ 
parently  a  problem  with  the  spacing  of  the  coinage  dies  and 
most  Proof  examples  have  weak  definition  of  the  higher 
points.  We  are  certain  that  the  new  owner  of  this  lovely  coin 
will  be  delighted  with  the  acquisition. 


261  1888  Proof-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  cameo  with  russet  toning 

around  the  edges,  only  slightly  encroaching  upon  the  design. 
A  very  attractive  example  with  a  few  very  minor  abrasions  on 
Liberty’s  cheek. 


263  1889-CC  AU-50.  Light  gold  toning  with  considerable  lustre  re 

maining.  A  few  minor  surface  marks  are  visible,  however,  still 
respectable  example  of  this  scarce  and  popular  issue. 


Memorable  Prooflike  1889-0  Dollar 


264  1889-0  MS-65  DMPL  (ANACS).  Lightly  frosted  device: 

complement  the  deep  mirror  fields.  Very  attractive.  We  prob 
ably  would  call  this  prooflike  ourselves  and  reserve  DMPL  for  * 
piece  which  for  all  the  world  looks  like  a  Philadelphia  Min 
Proof  (unless  you  see  the  mintmark)— but  standards  and  inter 
pretations  vary  widely,  and  certified  DMPL  it  is.  This  does  no 
take  away  at  all  from  the  desirability  of  the  piece,  which,  in  any 
event,  is  quite  elusive  in  such  a  high  grade,  so  nicely  struck 
and  so  pleasing  in  appearance. 


Memorable  1889-CC  $1  Rarity 

Especially  Choice  MS-64 

262  1889-CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  lustre  with  satiny  white  fields 

and  frosty  devices;  sharply  struck  with  minimal  abrasions  or 
surface  flaws.  The  1889-CC  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Morgan 
dollar  issues  and,  along  with  1893-S,  always  seems  to  be  on 
want  lists,  regardless  of  grade.  This  particular  example,  with  its 
frosty  devices,  is  a  bit  unusual  as  most  surviving  examples  have 
rather  dull,  washed-out  surfaces. 

Regarding  this  issue,  Dave  Bowers  noted:  “The  1889-CC  in 
Mint  State  is  far  and  away  the  rarest  Carson  City  Morgan  dol¬ 
lar  and  handily  outdistances  its  closest  rivals,  the  elusive  1879- 
CC  and  1893-CC.  As  such,  it  has  acquired  an  aura  of  fame  in 
recent  years.  Offerings  of  coins  in  higher  grades  are  apt  to  be 
one  at  a  time.  A  Mint  State  coin  is  a  candidate  for  a  picture  and 
effusive  description  in  an  auction  catalogue.” 

Not  only  is  the  1889-CC  a  landmark  Morgan  dollar  at  any  Mint  State  level, 
it  also  plays  to  an  even  wider  market,  as  noted  above,  among  enthusiasts  of 
coins  from  the  Carson  City  Mint.  The  number  of  numismatists  seeking  Mor¬ 
gan  silver  dollars  is  not  known,  but  it  must  surely  be  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands— as  this  series  is  far  and  away  the  most  popular  collecting  disci¬ 
pline  among  19th-century  American  coins  by  date  and  mintmark  sequence. 
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265  1890-CC  MS-64  DMPL.  Brilliant  with  deep  mirrored  fields  and 
lustrous,  cameo  devices.  Scarce  and  underrated. 

266  1891-CC  MS-65.  An  attractive  gem  example  with  bold,  brilliant 
lustre.  From  the  popular  Carson  City  Mint  which  adds  appeal 
from  a  historical  viewpoint. 


267  1892  Proof-64  (NGC).  The  obverse  is  light  grayish  brown 

while  the  reverse  is  more  deeply  toned,  including  with  brilliant 
blue.  A  thoroughly  pleasing  Proof  Morgan  silver  dollar. 


Winning  Quality  1892-0  $1 


268  1892-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Frosty  lustre  with  sharp  design  details. 

A  splash  of  light  golden  toning  on  the  devices.  A  very  attractive 
piece  of  winning  quality,  a  coin  with  lots  of  eye  appeal  sure  to 
please  the  most  fastidious  Morgan  silver  dollar  collector. 


Amazing  Gem  1892-S  Morgan  Dollar 

Finer  Quality  Unimaginable 
A  Rarity  in  the  Series 


269  1892-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Fully  brilliant  and  highly  lustrous  with 

just  a  hint  of  gold  on  the  reverse.  Very  slight  weakness  is  noted 
on  the  hair  curls  above  the  ear  and  on  the  eagle’s  breast.  With¬ 
out  this  weakness,  there  is  no  doubt  this  coin  would  have  been 
graded  at  least  one  point  higher!  A  few  examples  of  this  issue 
have  been  certified  at  higher  technical  grade  levels,  however, 
none  of  those  coins  have  better  aesthetic  appeal.  We  firmly 
believe  that  this  gem  may  qualify,  overall,  as  the  single  finest 
existing  example  of  this  issue,  when  all  aspects  are  considered. 

PCGS  Population:  4;  5  finer  (MS-68  finest). 

There  are  several  Morgan  dollar  issues  which  are  scarcer  when  all  grades 
are  considered,  however,  only  a  few  issues  which  are  rarer  in  gem  condition 
(the  1893-S  and  1895-0  immediately  come  to  mind).  Many  1892-S  Morgan 
dollars  exist  in  circulated  condition  and  it  is  not  a  rarity,  even  in  Very  Fine 
or  Extremely  Fine  condition.  However,  in  full  Mint  State  preservation,  the 
1892-S  emerges  as  a  rarity  and  in  gem  condition,  it  is  included  in  the  “impos¬ 
sible”  category.  The  Eliasberg  coin  was  described  as  “an  American  numis¬ 
matic  landmark.”  This  coin  certainly  qualifies  as  well. 

Most  Morgan  dollar  issues  exist  today  as  a  result  of  large  quantities  held 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  since  the  time  of  minting,  with  many  of  these 
coins  released  within  the  last  35  years.  The  1892-S  Morgan  dollar  is  one  of 
only  a  handful  of  issues  not  held  in  quantity  by  the  Treasury.  Some  issues, 
including  the  1898-0  and  1903-0,  actually  saw  significant  price  drops  when 
the  Treasury  released  these  coins.  Regarding  the  1892-S,  we  are  only  aware 
of  one  bag  ever  released,  with  most  of  those  coins  probably  going  into  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  1920s. 
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270  1893  Proof-64  (NGC).  A  lovely  cameo  with  light  gold  and  blue 

peripheral  toning  around  brilliant  centers.  A  few  minor  hairlines 
are  visible,  consistent  with  the  grade.  Dollars  dated  1893  are 
somewhat  scarce  in  higher  Mint  State  grades,  thereby  lending  ad¬ 
ditional  market  demand  to  Proofs  such  as  the  present  piece. 


271  1893-S  Net  VF-35  (ANACS);  sharpness  of  AU-50,  with  well-hid¬ 

den  diagonal  scratches  or  scrapes  up  to  the  left  through  the 
lower  hair  curls.  A  fully  original,  attractively  toned  example  of 
this  scarce  issue  which  has  the  lowest  mintage  of  any  issue 
other  than  the  1895  Philadelphia  Mint  dollar.  Certainly  an  im¬ 
portant  offering  for  the  budget-conscious  collector. 


Excessively  Rare  1894  Morgan  Dollar 

Deep  Mirror  Prooflike 
From  the  Jack  Lee  Collection 


272  1894  MS-63  DMPL  (PCGS).  A  lovely,  sharply  struck  coin  with 

deeply  reflective  mirrored  fields  and  lightly  frosted  devices.  A 
few  minor  hairlines  were  taken  into  account  when  the  grade 
was  assigned  to  this  coin.  Prooflike  and  deep  mirror  prooflike 
examples  of  this  issue  are  extremely  rare.  Those  few  known 
have  low  contrast,  while  the  presently  offered  specimen  is  as 
sharply  contrasting  as  we  have  seen. 

PCGS  DMPL  Population:  1;  1  finer  (MS-64).  In  fact,  PCGS  has  graded  two 
examples  as  prooflike  (both  MS-62)  and  just  two  others  deep  mirror  proof¬ 
like  (this  and  another  graded  MS-64). 

As  mentioned  previously  (under  Lot  259),  Jack  Lee  put  together  a  truly 
memorable  collection  of  Morgan  silver  dollars,  and  then  sold  his  holdings,  pos¬ 
sibly  to  take  up  another  challenge  (if  he  does,  auction  competitors  watch 
out!).  How  fortunate  we  all  are  that  many  of  his  gems,  including  this  delightful 
1894,  are  available  once  again  for  acquisition  by  the  numismatic  community. 


273  1898  Proof-64  (NGC).  Iridescent  blue,  lilac,  and  amber  tonir 

over  deep  gray  mirrored  surfaces.  Completely  natural  an 
most  attractive. 


Highly  Important  Proof  1901  $1 

A  “Double  Demand”  Coin 


274  1901  Proof-66  (NGC).  Very  nearly  flawless  surfaces  with  just 

few  faint  hairlines  and  surface  marks.  Attractively  toned  ot 
verse  with  iridescent  peripheral  toning  over  a  base  of  silver 
gray.  The  reverse  is  more  subdued  medium  gray  with  browr 
ish  gray  peripheral  toning.  A  coin  that  is  in  demand  not  only  a 
a  Proof  rarity  in  its  own  right  in  the  present  grade,  but  als 
because  of  the  general  unavailability  of  related  high-grad 
business  strikes  (see  footnote). 

The  importance  of  this  issue  in  Proof  format  cannot  be  overstated.  Bus. 
ness  strike  1901  Morgan  dollars,  in  higher  numerical  grades,  are  extremi 
rarities.  If  an  MS-66  1901  Morgan  dollar  could  be  found— a  highly  unlikel 
proposition— it  would  be  valued  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollar* 
Thus,  by  virtually  any  account,  a  gem  Proof  such  as  the  1901  is  a  desirabli 
entity— for  a  tiny  fraction  of  that  price.  The  current  wholesale  price  sheet:- 
for  example,  show  MS-66  examples  at  approximately  45  times  the  price  q 
Proof-66  coins.  This  assumes  you  could  find  a  MS-66,  regardless  of  askin 
price. 


275  1902  Proof-64  (NGC).  Fully  brilliant  surfaces  with  just  a  trac< 

of  light  golden  orange  toning  around  the  borders.  A  ver^ 
pleasing  example.  By  this  year  the  production  quantities  oi 
Proof  silver  coins  had  dropped  from  a  decade  or  two  earlier! 
Today,  a  Proof  1902  dollar  is  recognized  as  being  quite  rare 
and  specimens  appear  on  the  market  only  infrequently. 
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TRADE  DOLLARS 


Gold  dollars 


Important  1874-CC  Trade  Dollar 

Among  the  Finest  Known 


276  1874-CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Sharply  struck  with  light  golden  gray 

toning  over  satiny  lustre.  This  is  one  of  the  very  nicest  known 
examples  of  this  issue  with  perhaps  only  two  or  three  techni¬ 
cally  finer.  When  Dave  Bowers  was  doing  research  a  few  years 
ago  for  his  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  only  able  to  locate  a  single  example  which  we  felt  qualified 
as  fully  MS-65. 

NGC  Population:  7;  2  finer  (both  MS-65). 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

278  1849-D  Open  Wreath.  MS-60.  Lustrous  greenish  gold  with  mi¬ 

nor  hairlines,  yet  no  trace  of  wear  (bidders  are  hereby  given 
permission  to  assign  it  any  higher  grade  desired,  we  picked 
MS-60).  A  small  planchet  flaw  is  noted  below  the  bust  of  Lib¬ 
erty. 


Important  1875-S/CC  Trade  Dollar 

New  to  the  Market 
An  Especially  Choice  Specimen 

277  1875-S/CC  MS-64  or  finer.  Aesthetically  desirable  with  speck¬ 

led  light  gold,  rose,  and  blue.  Very  sharply  struck  with  lovely 
satiny  lustre  and  only  very  minor  surface  marks.  This  variety  is 
extremely  popular  and  remains  quite  elusive,  despite  consider¬ 
able  searching  since  its  discovery  35  years  ago.  The  original  CC 
mintmark  remains  strong  with  almost  all  of  the  second  C  vis¬ 
ible.  An  exciting  offering.  Probably  less  than  500  examples  re¬ 
main  in  existence  with  many  of  these  not  yet  identified  as  the 
1875-S/CC  variety. 

The  presently  offered  coin  came  to  us  from  deep  within  a 
bank  vault,  long  off  the  market,  and  sequestered  in  that  dark, 
safe  place  long  before  such  an  overmintmark  variety  was  rec¬ 
ognized.  Thus,  not  only  is  it  in  superb  condition— Dave  Bow¬ 
ers,  who  really  enjoys  trade  dollars,  marveled  when  he  saw  it— 
but  it  also  is  a  fresh  face  on  the  numismatic  scene. 

It  appears  that  the  overmintmark  was  first  noted  by  Bob  Medlar,  a  Lub¬ 
bock,  TX,  accountant  with  a  side  business  in  numismatics.  He  later  went 
into  numismatics  full  time,  with  highly  acclaimed  results,  and  moved  to 
San  Antonio,  where  he  set  up  a  nice  store  diagonally  across  a  small  plaza 


from  the  famous  Alamo. 

The  second  known  example  was  discovered  by  Hank  Bieciuk  of  Kilgore, 
TX,  best  known  as  a  currency  specialist  and  a  familiar  face  at  coin  shows  in 
the  1960s.  This  example  was  illustrated  in  Coin  World  in  the  May  31,  1963 
issue. 

This  overmintmark  was  showcased  in  an  article  by  C.H.  Farrar  in  “1875  S 
‘S  over  CC’  Trade  Dollar”  published  in  the  February  1965  issue  of  Numis¬ 
matic  Scrapbook  Magazine  .  In  that  essay  Farrar  incorrecdy  noted  that  all 
1875-S  trade  dollars  are  missing  the  berry  under  the  left  claw  (Type  II)  and 
that  genuine  1875-S/CC  varieties  have  this  berry  (Type  I).  We  certainly  now 
acknowledge  that  both  Type  I  and  Type  II  varieties  exist  for  the  normal 
1875-S  issue,  but  that  the  1875-S/CC  occurs  only  with  the  Type  I  reverse. 
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Choice  1855  Type  II  Gold  $1 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

279  1855  Type  II.  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  wonderful  example  of  this 

popular  and  scarce  design  type.  Fully  brilliant,  lustrous,  and 
very  attractive.  The  numeral  8  of  the  date  is  weakly  struck 
which  is  the  norm  for  this  design  type.  A  few  minute  scrapes 
are  visible  on  the  reverse  in  the  date  and  denomination  area 
and  keep  this  from  a  higher  grade.  The  coins  of  this  design 
type  are  under  intense  demand  from  collectors  eagerly  seek¬ 
ing  an  example  for  their  type  set.  It  is  worth  noting  that  an 
1854  Type  II  gold  dollar  graded  MS-64  brought  $27,500  in  our 
May  1998  Montgomery  Sale. 


Very  Rare  1855-C  Gold  $1 

Only  Charlotte  Type  II  $1 
A  Specialist’s  Delight! 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

280  1855-C  AU-55.  Light  yellow  gold  with  very  pleasing,  lightly 

hairlined  surfaces.  Typical  soft  central  details  with  extensive 
clash  marks.  An  important  low-mintage  (9,803)  issue  which  is 
the  only  Charlotte  Mint  coin  of  this  design  type. 

For  the  collector  of  Charlotte  Mint  coins,  this  represents  a 
true  find,  for  it  is  the  only  product  of  that  mint  using  the  Type 
II  dies.  For  the  buyer  wanting  “investment”  quality  coins,  this 
particular  piece  should  be  shunned,  for,  in  keeping  with  all 
known  authentic  specimens,  the  striking  is  rather  rustic,  to  say 
the  least!  Of  course,  to  the  serious,  knowledgeable  numisma¬ 
tist,  indeed  the  enlightened  connoisseur,  the  piece  should  be 
anything  but  shunned  and,  in  fact,  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
a  great  amount  of  interest.  Only  rarely  does  an  1855-C  in  this 
grade  come  on  the  market. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

281  1869  MS-64  (PCGS).  Attractive  rose  lustre  with  sharp  desig; 

details.  Aside  from  a  minor  diagonal  mark  in  the  left  obvers» 
Field,  there  are  no  defects  worthy  of  note.  Several  characterii 
tics  of  business  strikes  are  discussed  in  Walter  Breen’s  Complei 
Encyclopedia,  most  all  of  which  are  plainly  visible  on  this  er 
ample. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

282  1872  MS-64  (NGC).  Attractive  orange-gold  toning  over  satin 

lustre.  A  few  minor  surface  imperfections  are  noted,  includin; 
three  short  abrasions  on  Liberty’s  cheek.  Sharply  struck  an« 
quite  attractive.  Just  3,500  business  strikes  were  produced  witl 
this  example  being  among  the  finest  survivors. 

NGC  Population:  9;  none  finer. 
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Famous  Proof  1875  Gold  $1  Rarity 

An  American  Classic 
Just  20  Proofs  Minted 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

283  1875  Proof-66  CM  (NGC).  A  lovely  gem  cameo  Proof  with  full 

design  details  and  superb  light  yellow  surfaces  highlighted  by 
deeper  gold  toning  on  the  high  points  of  Miss  Liberty’s  face. 
This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  Proof  gold  dollars  we  have  ever 
handled,  and  it  has  the  added  benefit  of  being  an  extreme  rar¬ 
ity  in  Proof  format. 

Just  20  Proofs  were  originally  minted  along  with  400  busi¬ 
ness  strikes,  many  of  which  have  Proof  characteristics.  A  large 
number  of  pieces  auctioned  in  the  past  have  been  described  as 
Proofs.  David  .Akers,  in  United  States  Gold  Coins,  An  Analysis  of 
Auction  Records,  noted:  “with  a  total  issue  of  only  420  pieces, 
the  1875  has  one  of  the  lowest  mintages  of  any  regularly  issued 
U.S.  gold  coin.  With  so  low  a  mintage,  essentially  all  specimens 
are  'first  strikes’  and  therefore  invariably  have  full  prooflike 
surfaces.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  false  notion  that  the  1875 
gold  dollar  is  more  common  in  Proof  than  it  is  in  Uncirculated 
condition....  The  Proof  is  a  great  rarity  and  deserves  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  such.” 

Closer  to  home,  Dave  Bowers  is  working  on  a  new  edition  A 
Buyer’s  Guide  to  the  Rare  Coin  Market,  which  we  anticipate  will 
be  issued  in  sections,  perhaps  even  by  major  denominations. 
Much  of  the  work  on  gold  dollars  has  been  completed,  and  if 
the  purchaser  of  this  lot  would  like  to  see  his  draft  for  the  year 
1875,  a  note  will  result  in  a  printout  being  sent  right  away. 


Rare  and  Popular  1875  Gold  Dollar 

Prooflike  Business  Strike 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

284  1875  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  superb  specimen  with  deep  prooflike 

fields  and  cameo  devices.  The  combination  of  mirrored  fields 
and  perfect  dies  without  clash  marks  or  die  cracks  suggests  to 
us  that  this  is  a  very  early  production  from  business  strike  dies. 
Exquisite  bright  yellow  surfaces. 

PCGS  Population:  5;  1  finer  (MS-66). 

Walter  Breen,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Proof  Coins  identified  two  die  varieties 
for  the  1875  gold  dollar.  The  first  is  Breen-1  (B-l)  used  for  Proofs,  featuring 
die  polish  among  the  letters  ERT  on  the  obverse.  The  second  variety,  B-2, 
was  used  for  business  strikes  as  offered  here,  and  has  a  sharp  die  line  or  pro- 
.  jection  from  the  lower  edge  of  Liberty’s  chin,  just  left  of  the  neck. 

Some  musing:  If  you  are  seeking  a  very  special  coin,  we  recommend  that 
you  closely  consider  this  splendid,  memorable  business  strike  or  the  superb 
gem  Proof  offered  in  the  preceding  lot.  Either  way,  a  glittering,  sparkling 
cameo  gem  is  yours,  a  numismatic  treasure  you  will  long  cherish.  Only  420 
pieces  were  minted  of  this  date,  20  Proofs  plus  400  business  strikes.  If  any¬ 
thing,  a  business  strike  at  this  grade  level  is  rarer  than  a  Proof.  A  compari¬ 
son  is  perhaps  pointless,  as  both  are  extreme  rarities.  While  it  takes  a  dedi¬ 
cated  numismatist  to  appreciate  a  “rustic,”  poorly  struck  Charlotte  or  Dahlo- 
nega  coin  (and,  we  can  get  very  enthusiastic  about  such  pieces  ourselves!), 
no  such  experience  or  discernment  is  needed  for  the  present  coin— what  you 
see  is  what  you  get,  a  glittering,  sparkling  cameo  gem.  We  have  always  liked 
gold  dollars,  and  over  the  years  we  have  had  more  than  our  share  of  them. 
The  1875  has  long  been  a  favorite  date.  Regrettably,  relatively  few  have 
come  our  way,  but  this  is  the  nature  of  its  rarity. 


285  1887  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  somewhat  prooflike  ob¬ 

verse.  Brilliant  and  somewhat  prooflike  (but  with  a  bit  more 
frost)  reverse.  A  little  cameo  gold  dollar  from  the  second  to 
last  date  that  this  denomination  was  minted.  Only  7,500  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  were  produced. 
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Quarter  fact  fs 


Mint  State  1802/1  Quarter  Eagle 

A  Rarity  So  Fine 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

286  1802/1  Breen-6118,  Breen-4.  Rarity-4+.  Overdate.  MS-62 

(NGC).  Lustrous  light  yellow  gold  with  faint  greenish  high¬ 
lights.  Slightly  weak  in  the  central  areas,  per  usual,  but  with 
very  choice  surfaces.  The  1802/1  quarter  eagle  is  rare  in  all 
grades  and  is  especially  so  in  any  Mint  State  level. 

There  are  three  known  die  varieties  of  1802/1  quarter  eagles.  Breen  de¬ 
scribed  four  varieties,  however,  it  is  now  recognized  that  his  varieties  1  and  3  are 
from  the  same  dies,  and  provide  the  majority  of  known  examples  of  this  issue 
with  an  estimated  150  existing.  Breen-2  is  the  rarest  with  perhaps  20  known. 
This  Breen-4  variety  is  estimated  to  have  75  to  100  survivors  in  all  grades. 

Mintage  of  quarter  eagles  of  the  early  years,  of  the  fairly  large  span  1796- 
1834,  was  modest  in  every  instance.  During  the  first  stretch  of  this  period, 
the  $5  gold  half  eagle  seems  to  have  been  the  denomination  of  choice  and 
was  made  in  far  larger  quantities,  although  in  many  instances  high  mintage 
in  that  series  does  not  equate  to  large  numbers  being  available  today,  as 
many  were  melted. 


Memorable  Mint  State  1807  $2.50 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


287  1807  Breen-6124,  B-l.  Rarity-3.  7X6  Stars.  MS-62  (NGC).  Frosty 

bright  yellow  gold  lustre  with  minor  surface  marks  and  slight 
central  weakness.  Although  a  few  hundred  examples  of  this  is¬ 
sue  survive  from  an  original  mintage  of  6,812  coins,  most  are  in 
lower  grades,  with  Very  Fine  or  Extremely  Fine  being  typical. 

NGC  Population:  1 1;  2  finer  (MS-63  finest). 

This  example  is  from  a  very  early  die  state  with  a  die  crack  connecting  the 
base  of  the  date  and  several  stars  at  left,  however,  this  crack  is  only  visible  with 
magnification.  Although  clearly  the  most  common  quarter  eagle  issue  to  date, 
this  coin  still  represents  a  scarcity  among  early  gold  coinage.  In  the  12  years 
since  this  denomination  was  first  introduced  (in  1796),  just  19,845  coins  were 
produced.  Those  dated  1807  represent  fully  one-third  of  the  total.  In  his  Com¬ 
plete.  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  and  Colonial  Coins,  Walter  Breen  questioned  why  this 
denomination  was  ever  struck  in  the  first  place.  “To  judge  from  available  Ar¬ 
chives  records,  they  were  ordered  on  whim  hy  a  few  local  banks;  to  judge  from 
the  condition  of  survivors,  they  spent  most  of  their  time  in  vaults.” 


1831  Quarter  Eagle  Rarity 


288  1831  Breen-6134.  AU-50  (PCGS).  Light  greenish  gold  with 

trace  of  orange  toning  on  the  high  points.  This  is  a  very  attrat 
tive,  highly  collectible  example  of  this  design  type,  often  miss 
ing  from  even  the  most  advanced  cabinets. 

Only  25,000  coins  of  this  design  type  were  minted  from  1829  throug; 
June  28,  1834,  with  the  mintage  of  this  particular  year,  1831,  being  but  4,52  : 
pieces.  Assuming  a  survival  ratio  of  3%,  just  750  coins  are  still  in  existence! 
of  all  dates  combined  1829-1834,  with  just  135  of  the  specific  1831-datedis 
sue.  We  are  fairly  comfortable  with  this  number,  and  it  is  probably  not  fa 
off  the  mark.  By  any  evaluation,  here,  indeed,  is  a  rarity. 

Scarce  1839-C  Quarter  Eagle 


289  1839-C  Breen-6150.  Repunched  Date  (sometimes  called  over 

date).  AU-55.  Pleasing  light  greenish  gold  with  problem-free 
surfaces,  except  for  very  faint  hairlines.  Sharply  struck  save  foi 
the  obverse  stars  which  are  mosdy  flat.  The  reverse  has  two  die 
cracks,  from  the  rim  at  10:00  to  the  top  of  the  wing,  and  from 
the  left  shield  point,  through  the  eagle’s  head  and  into  the  field. 

This  represents  the  second  year  of  operations  of  the  Charlotte  Mintl 
These  and  related  pieces  were  struck  in  order  to  provide  a  convenience  for 
local  miners,  assayers,  and  refiners  to  convert  gold  found  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  from  metallic  into  coin  form.  Otherwise,  the  metal  would 
have  been  shipped  to  distant  Philadelphia,  necessitating  heavy  insurance 
charges  and,  at  the  least,  a  delay  of  several  weeks. 


290  1847-C  AU-50.  Lustrous  greenish  gold  with  pleasing  surfaces. 

Very  light  hairlines  and  other  minor  abrasions  are  visible.  A 
small  lint  mark,  as  made,  is  visible  on  Liberty’s  neck.  The 
present  specimen  is  unusual  and  especially  desirable  in  that 
the  reverse  feather  details  are  quite  bold  all  around  the  shield. 
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Historically  Important  1848  CAL.  $2.50 

One  of  the  Finest  Known 
The  Coin  That  Commemorates  Itself 


91  1848  CAL.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Unbelievable!  Both  obverse  and  re¬ 

verse  fields  are  fully  prooflike  with  cameo  devices.  A  few  mi¬ 
croscopic  planchet  flakes  and  hairlines  are  visible,  yet  they  are 
not  obvious.  The  surfaces  have  fine  die  striae  slanting  slightly 
up  to  the  left.  Tiny  toning  spots  are  present  on  the  reverse, 
most  noticeable  being  a  spot  in  the  upper  right  field  above  the 
eagle’s  wing.  It  is  this  marker  that  provides  a  positive  pedigree 
record.  Extremely  sharply  defined  on  the  obverse  with  every 
detail  full.  The  reverse  has  slight  weakness  on  the  eagle’s  neck 
and  right  leg,  typical  of  almost  every  existing  1848  CAL.  quar¬ 
ter  eagle. 

In  1972  we  had  the  following  to  say  about  this  specimen:  “A 
gem  striking  with  nearly  complete  Proof  surfaces.  This  may  be 
one  of  the  ‘Proofs’  referred  to  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins,  however  this  is  just  conjecture.  The  presently  offered 
specimen  is  a  glittering  gem.  Struck  from  polished  dies  and 
with  extraordinary  sharpness,  this  coin  was  undoubtedly  a  pre¬ 
sentation  piece.  We  have  never  owned  or  seen  the  equal  of  this 
coin,  and  doubt  if  we  will  ever  have  a  comparable  specimen 
again.”  The  above  words  were  written  before  we  offered  the 
Garrett  and  Eliasberg  coins;  comparable  gems. 

Indirect  documentary  evidence  suggests  that  1,389  examples 
were  struck  from  gold  carried  east  from  the  California  discov¬ 
ery.  Out  of  the  original  production,  we  estimate  100  to  150 
pieces  survive,  and  we  have  been  able  to  trace  only  about  20 
Mint  State  specimens.  Of  the  20,  this  example  most  certainly  is 
one  of  the  very  finest  known. 

Quarter  eagles  are  among  the  most  popular  19th-century 
American  gold  series,  and  justifiably  so.  The  Liberty  Head 
pieces  are  little  cameos-attractive  and  beautiful,  especially  if  a 
piece  is  in  high  grade.  Among  such  quarter  eagles,  although 


certain  varieties  are  rarer  (the  famous  1841,  1854-S,  and  1863 
instantly  come  to  mind),  none  has  a  more  interesting,  more 
romantic  history.  Below  we  give  this  history,  as  taken  from 
Dave  Bowers’  book,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A 
Complete  Encyclopedia.  But  first,  we  present  a  checklist  of  higher 
grade  coins,  pieces  described  as  AU  and  Mint  State,  as  com¬ 
piled  by  Mark  Borckardt  of  our  staff.  Grades  listed  are  gener¬ 
ally  taken  from  the  various  catalogue  descriptions.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  plate-matching  in  older  catalogues  is  not  completely 
accurate  if  it  is  a  poor  quality  photograph.  The  writer  (Mark 
Borckardt)  is  certain  that  a  few  specimens  have  been  over¬ 
looked  or  may  be  out  of  place. 

From  our  sale  of  the  Robert  Marks  Collection,  Part  II,  November 
10-11,  1972,  Lot  999.  In  1972,  this  lovely  coin  realized  $11,500,  a 
very  high  price  at  a  time  when  an  1804  dollar  had  just  sold  for 
$80,000. 

Roster  of  Higher  Grade  Coins 

By  Mark  Borckardt 

The  following  roster  of  AU  and  Mint  State  coins  is  the  most  complete  ever 
attempted,  to  our  knowledge.  Grades  listed  are  generally  taken  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  catalogue  descriptions.  The  process  of  plate  matching  in  older  catalogues 
is  not  completely  accurate  due  to  poor  quality  of  photographs.  We  are  certain 
that  a  few  specimens  have  been  overlooked  or  may  be  out  of  place. 

1.  Smithsonian  specimen.  Prooflike.  National  Numismatic  Collection; 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

2.  Eliasberg  specimen.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Bowers  and  Ruddy,  Eliasberg  Col¬ 
lection,  10/1982,  Lot  145;  Auction  ‘85,  Lot  923;  1992  ANA,  Lot  2182.  Patch 
of  toning  between  stars  8  and  9. 

3.  Marks  specimen.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Bowers  and  Ruddy,  Robert  Marks 
Collection,  11/1972,  Lot  999;  Bowers  and  Merena  8/1998.  The  presently  of¬ 
fered.  specimen. 

4.  Garrett  specimen.  MS-65.  Bowers  and  Ruddy,  Garrett  Collection,  3/ 
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1980,  Lot  762;  Superior,  9/1988,  Lot  5224;  Auction  ‘89,  Lot  1367;  Stacks, 
10/1995,  Lot  1445.  Spots  below  date  and  star  13. 

5.  Connoisseur  specimen.  "MS-67.”  1942  ANA,  Lot  239;  1979  ANA,  Lot 
/3;  Superior,  1  1989,  Lot  305.  Spot  at  dentils  over  left  diagonal  of  M. 

6.  Kem  specimen.  "Proof.”  B.  Max  Mehl  5/1950,  Lot  37;  Stack’s  5/1965, 
Lot  1 130;  Stack's,  10/1968,  Lot  142;  Stack’s,  1 1/1972,  Lot  780.  Patch  of  ton¬ 
ing  over  eagle’s  head. 

7.  Superior  specimen.  MS-64  (NGC).  Superior,  2/1998,  Lot  3343.  This 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Kern  specimen,  above.  Toning  line  over 
Eagle’s  head. 

8.  Fairfield  specimen.  MS-65.  Bowers  and  Ruddy,  10/1977,  Lot  1514; 
Auction  ’79,  Lot  230.  Two  tiny  marks  left  of  center  of  C  in  CAL. 

9.  Stack’s  1983  specimen.  Gem  BU.  Stack’s,  4/1983,  Lot  1246.  Small  ton¬ 
ing  spot  joins  lower  left  point  of  star  6. 

10.  Adams  specimen.  MS-64  (NGC).  Superior,  5/1992,  Lot  2509.  Pin 
scratches  below  date. 

1 1 .  Norweb  specimen.  MS-63  (NGC).  Sotheby’s,  King  Farouk  Collection, 
2/1954;  Bowers  and  Merena,  Norweb  Collecdon,  3/1988,  Lot  1999;  Stack’s, 
5/1989,  Lot  62;  Auction  ’90,  Lot  1260;  Superior,  2/1991,  Lot  267.  Tiny  rim 
nick  at  star  3. 

12.  Starr  specimen.  Choice  BU.  J.C.  Morgenthau  &  Co.,  5/1939,  Lot  38; 
Stack  s,  10/1992,  Lot  1143.  Spot  between  ME  and  another  over  right  edge 
of  same  E. 

13.  Chalkley  specimen.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Superior,  1/1990,  Lot  4376.  No 
identification  markers  are  visible  on  the  plate. 

14.  Buffalo  specimen.  MS-62  (NGC).  Heritage,  6/1997,  Lot  6375.  The 
photographic  quality  does  not  permit  close  study. 

15.  1979  ANA  specimen.  MS-63.  1979  ANA,  Lot  72.  Spots  in  field  left  of 
chin  and  throat. 

16.  Stack’s  May  97  specimen.  Choice  BU.  Stack’s,  5/1997,  Lot  807.  Spot 
at  denticles  over  first  S  in  STATES. 

17.  Bareford  specimen.  MS-60.  Hollinbeck,  12/1951,  Lot  1683;  Stack’s, 
12/1978,  Lot  95;  Auction  ’80,  Lot  343;  Auction  ’81,  Lot  836;  Superior,  1/ 
1986,  Lot  2913.  Copper  toning  spot  in  field  below  junction  of  lower  hair 
bun  and  inner  bun. 

18.  Stack’s  1993  specimen.  Br.  Unc.  Stack’s,  6/1993,  Lot  1262.  Spot 
above  right  point  of  star  2,  level  with  lower  lip. 

19.  Numismatic  Association  of  Southern  California  specimen.  Unc.  A. 
Kosoff,  2/1970,  Lot  978.  Apparendy  a  heavy  spot  at  dentils  over  left  upright 
of  U.  Poor  photographic  quality  does  not  permit  further  idendficadon. 

20.  Alexander  specimen.  AU-58  (PCGS).  Bowers  and  Merena,  11/1996, 
Lot  1099.  Spot  on  center  of  neck.  Spot  above  left  upright  of  T  in  UNITED. 

21.  Kramer  specimen.  AU-58.  Auction  ’87,  Lot  1913;  Stack’s  and  Supe¬ 
rior,  11/1988,  Lot  134.  Toning  spot  on  cheek. 

22.  Somerset  specimen.  AU-55  (PCGS).  Bowers  and  Merena,  5/1992,  Lot 
1443.  Tiny  spots  below  inner  point  of  star  5  and  right  of  lower  point  of  star 

9. 

23.  Menjou  specimen.  Choice  AU.  Menjou,  1950;  Stack’s,  4/1954,  Lot 
699;  Herbert  I.  Melnick,  11/1983,  Lot  2759;  Stack’s,  10/1990,  Lot  1311. 
Patch  of  toning  between  head  and  star  7. 

24.  Greene  specimen.  AU-55.  Bowers  and  Merena,  6/1985,  Lot  2.  Small 
spot  between  upper  points  of  stars  2  and  3. 

25.  Beck  specimen.  AU-55.  Pine  Tree,  9/1974,  Lot  1812;  Kreisberg,  2/ 
1976,  Lot  122;  Superior,  6/1977,  Lot  1240;  Bowers  and  Merena,  9/1984, 
Lot  95  as  “Lightly  polished”;  Auction  ’87,  Lot  1912  as  “Presentation  Strike.” 
Defect  between  star  9  and  hair.  Incomplete  denudes  from  below  star  1  to 
star  2. 

26.  Kagin  specimen.  AU-55.  1973  ANA,  Lot  824;  Kagin’s,  1/1979,  Lot 
1 146,  Auction  82,  Lot  1351.  Faint  scratch  from  hair  just  above  upper  bun  to 
rim,  touching  lower  point  of  star  9. 

27.  Gainsborough  specimen.  Choice  AU.  Kreisberg,  9/1980,  Lot  1103. 
No  idendficadon  markers  are  visible. 

28.  1986  ANA  specimen.  AU-55.  Kagin’s,  1986  ANA,  Lot  2344.  Photo¬ 
graphic  quality  does  not  permit  idendficadon. 

29.  Stack’s  1994  specimen.  AU.  Stack’s,  10/1994,  Lot  894;  Bowers  and 
Merena,  1/1997,  Lot  293.  Spot  on  center  of  neck  in  a  different  position 
than  number  20,  above.  Spot  in  field  below  throat. 

30.  Herstal  specimen.  AU-50.  Bowers  and  Ruddy,  2/1974,  Lot  740; 
Stack  s,  2/1977,  Lot  69/;  Auction  86,  Lot  355;  Bowers  and  Merena,  8/ 
1995,  Lot  247;  Stack’s,  10/1997,  Lot  1006.  Rim  nicks  over  T  in  UNITED  and 
center  of  M. 

31.  Bebee  specimen.  AU-50.  Bowers  and  Merena,  1987  ANA,  Lot  539. 
Rim  nicks  over  stars  7  and  8. 

32.  Stack’s  1986  specimen.  AU-50.  Auction  ’86,  Lot  1348  as  AU-50; 
Stack’s,  1 1/1994,  Lot  1285  as  Brilliant  Unc.  Rim  nick  at  star  4. 

33.  Carter  specimen.  AU-50.  Stack’s,  1/1984,  Lot  550.  Spot  in  field  just 
left  of  upper  lip. 

34.  Coles  specimen.  AU-50.  Stack  s,  10/1983,  Lot  43.  Spot  midway  be¬ 
tween  upper  lip  and  lower  point  of  star  3. 


35.  Montgomery  specimen.  AU-50.  Bowers  and  Merena,  5/1998,  Lot 

1 154.  Small  mark  between  lower  points  of  star  5. 

For  addidonal  informadon,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following: 

1848  CAL.  Quarter  Eagle 
by  Q.  David  Bowers 
A  Souvenir  of  the  Gold  Rush 

From  a  technical  and  historical  viewpoint  the  first  United  States  com¬ 
memorative  gold  coin  was  the  1848  quarter  eagle  produced  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint  with  the  counterstamp  “CAL.”  on  the  reverse  to  create  a  souvenir 
of  the  California  Gold  Rush. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  quantity  in  California  in  January  1848  when  James 
Marshall,  an  employee  of  John  Sutter,  spotted  gold  flecks  in  the  race  of  a 
sawmill  he  was  helping  to  construct  at  Coloma  on  the  American  River.  Soon 
addidonal  deposits  were  discovered  up  and  down  the  river,  and  the  area  at¬ 
tracted  dozens,  then  hundreds  of  miners.  Word  soon  spread  further,  and  by 
autumn  1848  newspapers  in  the  East  contained  many  articles  on  the  alluring 
prospect  of  becoming  rich  overnight.  In  November  1848  several  ships  left 
the  East  to  go  to  San  Francisco.  By  December  a  veritable  stampede  was  in 
progress.  Old  schooners,  transport  steamers,  and  virtually  any  other  vessels 
considered  remotely  seaworthy  were  pressed  into  service.  Between  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1848,  and  January  1849,  61  ships  with  an  average  of  50  passengers 
each  left  Boston,  Salem,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk. 
Additional  vessels  left  from  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and  other  ports. 

Interest  in  gold  had  been  fueled  by  President  James  Knox  Polk’s  annual 
address  in  December  1848  and  by  news  of  the  arrival  of  gold  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint  in  the  same  month.  The  first  deposit  in  1848  of  California  gold 
from  the  American  River  was  given  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  by  David  Gar¬ 
ter  on  December  8th  for  evaluation.  Mint  Director  Robert  M.  Patterson  re¬ 
ported  in  due  course  that  the  gold,  amounting  to  1,804.59  ounces,  assayed 
slighdy  over  $18  per  ounce. 

On  December  9th,  the  following  day,  228  ounces  averaging  .894  fine  were 
deposited  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  from  gold  sent  by  R.B.  Mason,  Jr.,  in 
California.  This  unrefined  metal  had  been  purchased  at  the  bargain  rate  of 
$10  per  ounce  (pure  gold  was  worth  $17.15  net  per  ounce  at  the  Mint)  by  an 
army  quartermaster  in  California  under  the  sanction  of  the  acting  governor, 
using  money  from  a  civil  fund.  This  gold  was  transmitted  from  California 
with  a  letter  dated  August  17,  1848,  via  a  messenger,  Lt.  L.  Loeser.  When 
Loeser  arrived  at  the  trading  port  of  New  Orleans  on  November  24th  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  the  Commercial  Times  of  that  city  printed  an  account 
which  attracted  wide  interest  among  citizens. 

When  Loeser  subsequently  arrived  in  the  capital,  The  Washington  Union 
informed  readers  of  the  following:  “We  readily  admit  that  the  account  so 
nearly  approached  the  miraculous  that  we  were  relieved  by  the  evidence  of 
our  own  senses  on  the  subject.  The  specimens  have  all  the  appearance  of  the 
native  gold  we  had  seen  from  the  mines  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  Secretary  will  send  the  small  chest  of  gold  to  the 
Mint,  to  be  melted  into  coin  and  bars,  and  most  of  it  to  be  subsequently 
fashioned  into  medals  commemorative  of  the  heroism  and  valor  of  our  of¬ 
ficers. 

“Several  of  the  other  specimens  he  will  retain  for  the  present  in  the  War 
Office  as  found  in  California  in  the  form  of  lumps,  scales,  and  sand;  the  last 
named  being  of  different  hues,  from  bright  yellow  to  black,  without  much 
appearance  of  gold.  However  skeptical  any  man  may  have  been,  we  defy 
him  to  doubt  that  if  the  quantity  of  such  specimens  as  these  be  as  great  as 
has  been  represented,  the  value  of  gold  in  California  must  be  greater  than 
has  been  hitherto  discovered  in  the  old  or  new  continent;  and  great  as  may 
be  the  immigration  to  this  new  El  Dorado,  the  frugal  and  industrious  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  their  enterprise  and  toil.” 

A  Commemorative  Quarter  Eagle  Is  Created 

Secretary  of  War  W.L.  Marcy  wrote  the  following  to  Mint  Director 
Patterson  on  December  8,  1848,  concerning  the  first  official  government 
deposit  of  228  ounces,  which  subsequently  arrived  via  Lt.  Loeser  on  Decem¬ 
ber  9th;  “If  the  metal  is  found  to  be  pure  gold,  as  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be, 

I  request  you  to  reserve  enough  of  it  for  two  medals  ordered  by  Congress 
and  not  yet  completed,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
small  bars,  I  wish  to  have  coined  and  sent  with  the  bars  to  this  department. 
As  many  may  wish  to  procure  specimens  made  with  California  gold,  by  ex¬ 
changing  other  coin  for  it,  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  made  into  quarter 
eagles  with  a  distinguishing  mark  on  each,  if  any  variation  from  the  ordinary 
issues  from  the  Mint  would  be  proper  and  could  be  conveniently  made....” 

Nothing  was  heard  from  the  Mint,  and  Marcy  inquired  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  coinage.  On  January  5,  1849,  Mint  Director  Patterson  re¬ 
plied:  “The  amount  of  your  deposit  of  gold,  made  on  the  15th  ult.,  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  in  California  gold.  It  is  our  practice  to  pay  for  deposits  as 
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soon  as  their  value  is  ascertained;  but  this  could  not  be  done  in  the  present 
case  because  payment  was  required  in  coins  made  of  the  bullion  deposited. 
Before  the  Cal.  gold  could  be  used  it  had  to  undergo  the  process  of  parting 
in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  excess  of  silver  which  it  contains.  This  was 
one  source  of  delay.  Another  occurred  by  the  time  required  for  stamping 
the  letters  CAL.  on  the  quarter-eagles  as  you  desired.  Your  payment  of 
$3,910.10  will  be  made  up  of  $3,474.64  in  coins  and  $435.46  in  two  bars  of 
gold  as  melted  from  the  grains.  The  California  gold  reserved  for  the  medals 
is  from  another  deposit....” 

At  the  time  the  smallest  United  States  gold  coin  was  the  $2.50  piece,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  quarter  eagle.  (The  gold  dollar  was  not  introduced  until 
the  following  year,  1849.)  The  estimated  1,389  quarter  eagles  from  the  first 
government  deposit  bore  the  notation  CAL.  on  the  reverse,  thus  making 
them  the  first  commemorative  coins  ever  issued  by  a  United  States  mint. 
The  fact  that  these  are  true  commemoratives  is  without  a  doubt,  as  the 
above  government  correspondence  indicates  that  the  pieces  were  to  have 
been  made  to  satisfy  those  seeking  a  souvenir  coin  specifically  made  from 
California  gold. 

Apparendy,  1848  CAL.  quarter  eagles  were  available  at  face  value  to  any¬ 
one  desiring  them.  Although  1,389  pieces  were  minted,  probably  fewer  than 
two  or  three  dozen  numismatists  learned  of  them  at  or  near  the  time  of  is¬ 
sue  and  added  the  coins  to  their  cabinets.  Among  those  acquiring  such 
pieces  was  Chief  Engraver  James  B.  Longacre,  who  preserved  at  least  three 
prooflike  specimens.  Most  were  probably  distributed  to  the  general  public, 
for  interest  in  the  California  Gold  Rush  was  extremely  intense  at  that  time, 
and  news  of  treasure  in  the  West  dominated  the  newspapers.  Any  unsold 
coins  were  undoubtedly  put  into  circulation  at  face  value,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  examples  known  today  show  evidence  of 
wear.  The  writer  has  never  seen  any  publicity  or  outside  notices,  apart  from 
government  correspondence,  pertaining  to  this  early  issue. 

Design  and  Production 

The  CAL.  counterstamp  was  applied  to  the  reverse,  directly  above  the 
eagle’s  head,  of  regular-issue  1848  Liberty  Head  quarter  eagles  of  the  type 
that  had  been  issued  continuously  since  1840.  The  basic  design,  featuring 
Miss  Liberty  with  braided  hair  on  the  obverse,  with  stars  surrounding  and 
the  date  below,  and  on  the  reverse  a  perched  eagle,  had  been  created  in  the 
late  1830s  by  Christian  Gobrecht,  an  assistant  engraver  at  the  Mint,  who 
adapted  motifs  from  elsewhere  (see  below). 

The  Liberty  Head  motif  employed  on  the  quarter  eagle  1840-1907,  also 
known  as  the  Coronet  type  or  the  Braided  Hair  motif,  was  used  elsewhere 
on  United  States  coinage  including  on  half  cents  1840-1857,  large  cents 
1839-1857,  $5  gold  1839-1908,  and  $10  gold  1839-1907  and  was  inspired  by 
the  head  of  Venus  in  Benjamin  West’s  Omnia  Vincit  Amor,  1839. 

The  perched  eagle  design  used  on  the  reverse  of  the  quarter  eagle  was  a 
popular  19th-century  coin  motif  and  in  one  form  or  another  was  used  on 
many  different  designs  and  types  since  John  Reich  created  it  in  1807,  but 
was  most  closely  approximated  by  that  appearing  on  contemporary  $5  and 
$10  gold  coins. 

Apparendy,  no  records  survive  concerning  the  actual  production  of  the 
1848  CAL.  quarter  eagle,  apart  from  correspondence  quoted  above,  which 
noted  that  the  coins  were  ready  by  January  5,  1849,  and  that  a  delay  had  oc¬ 
curred  because  of  “the  time  required  for  stamping  the  letters  CAL.” 


The  question  arises:  How  were  the  coins  marked  with  the  CAL.  notation? 
The  author  examined  photographs  of  1848  CAL.  quarter  eagles  as  well  as 
extant  specimens,  the  latter  of  which  were  viewed  under  high  magnification. 
It  became  obvious  that  each  of  the  approximately  30  coins  studied  had  the 
CAL.  marking  in  nearly  the  same  position  (as  determined  by  its  relationship 
to  the  nearby  letters  and  eagle  motif).  At  the  same  time  the  author  noted 
that  one  CAL.  counterstamp  was  prominently  double  struck  and  another 
was  slightly  double  struck,  although  no  design  features  on  the  reverse  of  the 
host  coins  were  double  struck.  Another  coin  (from  the  Lindsay  Collection), 
described  by  Walter  Breen  in  his  Encyclopedia,  was  triple  struck. 

The  suggestion  that  CAL.  was  applied  to  each  coin  by  hand  using  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  counterstamp  punch  was  discounted,  for  had  this  been  the  case, 
the  CAL.  notations  would  have  been  in  noticeably  different  positions  from 
coin  to  coin  (as  evident  from  the  author’s  extensive  studies  of  various 
counterstamps  on  other  American  coins  of  the  19th  century,  of  which  ex¬ 
amples  are  numerous).  Further,  the  pressure  of  counterstamping  the  re¬ 
verse  of  a  regular  1848  quarter  eagle  would  have  caused  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  obverse  to  become  flattened  or  slightly  distended.  Yet  the  coins 
had  been  counterstamped  in  some  manner  because,  if  the  CAL.  notation 
had  been  part  of  the  reverse  die  used  during  the  coining  process,  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  for  the  CAL.  letters  to  be  slighdy  doubled  on  some 
impressions  without  doubling  the  other  features  on  the  coin. 

The  author  concluded  that  to  produce  the  typical  1848  CAL.  quarter 
eagle,  an  already-minted  1848  quarter  eagle  of  the  regular  type  was  carefully 
placed  on  an  1848  obverse  die,  taken  out  of  the  press,  to  cushion  the  blow, 
and  by  means  of  a  jig  to  assure  consistent  placement  of  the  logotype,  a 
counterstamp  punch  with  CAL.  was  impressed  carefully  on  each  coin.  This 
would  have  been  the  “stamping  the  letters  CAL.”  mentioned  in  the  previ¬ 
ously  quoted  Mint  correspondence. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Dave  Bowers  in  the  early  1990s,  Walter  Breen  com¬ 
mented:  “I  theorize  that  the  obverse  die  was  taken  out  of  press  after  this 
batch  was  struck,  then  fixed  on  an  anvil,  face  up.  In  this  position  each  coin 
was  placed  face  down  atop  the  die  so  that  it  fit,  then  given  one  or  two  blows 
with  the  logotype.  Had  the  quarter  eagles  been  positioned  on  a  brass  plate, 
let  alone  anything  harder,  they  would  almost  certainly  have  shown  some  flat¬ 
tening." 

Collecting  1848  CAL.  Quarter  Eagles 

As  the  1848  CAL.  quarter  eagle  is  not  listed  in  the  commemorative  section 
of  standard  coin  reference  books  (but  is  listed  among  date  and  mintmark 
varieties  of  regular  quarter  eagles),  it  has  not  attracted  much  attention  on 
the  part  of  commemorative  specialists.  Indeed  the  issue  is  not  even  men¬ 
tioned  in  standard  texts  on  commemorative  coins.  As  a  result  the  1848 
CAL.,  although  hardly  inexpensive,  is  priced  at  a  much  lower  level  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Probably  close  to  200  examples  of  the  1848  CAL.  quarter  eagle  survive 
from  the  original  estimated  mintage  of  1,389  coins.  Nearly  all  show  signs  of 
wear,  although  probably  at  least  two  or  three  dozen  Mint  State  examples 
survive.  Several  of  these  were  at  one  time  called  Proofs  by  numismatists,  but 
examination  of  one  of  these  pieces  by  the  author  revealed  that  it  was  a 
prooflike  Mint  State  specimen.  The  typical  specimen  encountered  today  is 
apt  to  be  in  the  EF-40  to  AU-50  range. 


Low-Mintage  1849  $2.50 


292  1849  MS-62  (NGC).  The  relatively  low  mintage  of  23,294 

makes  this  date  very  scarce  in  Mint  State.  The  eagle’s  right  leg 
is  a  trifle  softly  struck  which  is  not  unusual  for  these  early 
Coronet  type  quarter  eagles. 
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Important  1854-D  $2.50  Rarity 

Only  1,760  Coined 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


293  1854-D  AU-50  (ANACS).  Sharpness  slightly  finer  than  the 

grade  indicates,  however,  lightly  polished  with  a  few  minor 
surface  marks,  typical  of  most  surviving  Dahlonega  coinage. 
The  reverse  has  a  minor  planchet  flaw  from  the  eagle’s  head  to 
the  right  foot  of  the  second  T  in  STATES,  ideal  as  a  pedigree 
identifier.  Greenish  gold,  as  often  seen  among  coins  from  the 
southern  mints.  Just  1,760  quarter  eagles  were  issued  from  this 
mint  in  1854. 

The  rarity  of  this  issue  is  directly  related  to  the  original  mintage.  From 
1838  through  1861,  the  Dahlonega  Mint  produced  gold  coins  with  a  total 
face  value  of  over  $6,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  the  1854-D  quarter  eagle  ac¬ 
counted  for  just  $4,400!  Stated  another  way,  the  entire  producdon  of  gold 
coinage  at  Dahlonega,  based  on  official  Mint  standards,  used  297,554 
ounces  of  gold.  Of  this  total,  just  212.8  ounces  went  into  coinage  of  this  is¬ 
sue. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  1854  there  was  absolutely  no  numismatic 
interest  in  saving  Dahlonega  Mint  coins.  Not  even  the  Mint  Cabinet,  formed 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  1838,  saved  examples.  All  Dahlonega  coins  were 
put  into  the  channels  of  commerce  after  striking,  where  they  rapidly  became 
circulated.  The  survival  of  any  Dahlonega  piece  is  a  matter  of  rare  chance,  and 
the  survival  of  a  lovely  AU  coin  is  an  even  more  special  occasion. 


294  1857-0  AU-55  (PCGS).  Lustrous  yellow  gold  with  slight  weak¬ 

ness  at  the  central  reverse.  The  1857-0  is  fairly  scarce  in  any 
grade,  but  is  definitely  rare  above  EF. 


Mint  State  1867-S  $2.50  Rarity 

Among  Finest  Seen 


297  1867-S  MS-60.  Delightful,  fully  lustrous  bright  yellow  gold  wit 

slight  weakness  on  the  highest  points.  This  is  a  fairly  scarce  i 
sue  in  any  grade,  in  AU  it  is  a  rarity,  and  in  MS-60  it  is  excee. 
ingly  so.  A  long  time  may  elapse  before  an  equivalent  piece 
offered  in  one  of  our  sales. 


298  1869  MS-60  (NGC).  Bright  yellow  gold  with  reflective  surface 

displaying  only  very  minor  surface  marks.  The  graders  at  NG' 
were  conservative  on  this,  and  we  suspect  that  it  could  hav 
been  called  MS-61  or  MS-62  without  fear  of  contradiction.  Th 
1869  is  a  very  elusive  issue.  Just  4,320  business  strikes  wer 
produced. 

NGC  Population:  5;  6  finer  (MS-63  finest). 

The  low  mintage  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  this  year  the  Treasur 
Department  did  not  pay  out  Philadelphia  Mint  silver  and  gold  coins  at  pa 
Instead,  they  were  stored  in  Treasury  vaults.  If  needed  for  export,  sue 
pieces  could  be  purchased  from  the  Treasury,  but  only  at  a  premium  (ii 
terms  of  paper  money).  Those  paying  such  a  premium  and  seeking  coins  fc 
export  preferred  higher  denominations,  as  they  required  less  handling  an 
melting;  accordingly,  while  mintages  of  the  largest  denomination,  the  $2( 
remained  substantial,  only  paltry  figures  were  registered  for  most  of  thi 
lower-value  gold  coins  of  the  era. 


Attractive  1899  Proof  $2.50 


299  1899  Proof-63  (ANACS).  Attractive  mellow  golden  color.  P 

few  minute  nicks  are  noted  in  the  obverse  field.  Just  15(1 
Proofs  were  issued,  of  which  more  than  half  have  probably  dis 
appeared. 


295  1857-S  AU-58  (NGC).  Sharply  struck  with  bright,  lustrous  yel¬ 
low  gold  surfaces.  A  delightful  example  of  this  very  early  San 
francisco  Mint  gold  coin,  an  issue  which  when  seen  is  apt  to  be 
VF  or  EF,  rarely  as  nice  as  AU. 

296  1865-S  AU-58  (NGC).  Lustrous  rosy  yellow  gold  with  sharp 
design  details  and  only  slight  weakness  on  the  eagle’s  right  leg. 
Minor  surface  marks  are  noted.  All  told,  this  is  a  very  high  level 
1865-S,  probably  in  the  top  10%  quality  wise  among  survivors. 


Cameo  Proof  1901  Quarter  Eagle 


300  1901  Proof-63.  Bright  yellow  frosted  devices  with  deeply  con 

trasting  mirrored  fields.  A  lovely  example  despite  very  light 
hairlines  in  the  fields.  A  nice  example  at  the  Proof-63  level 
Probably  fewer  than  100  different  specimens  can  be  traced  to¬ 
day.  This  coin  has  a  very  high  degree  of  aesthetic  appeal. 
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Superb  Gem  1902  Quarter  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

301  1902  MS-67  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  a  few  dark  orange  flecks  on 

both  surfaces.  A  very  high-grade  specimen  of  this  popular 
date.  Not  a  rarity,  but  certainly  beautiful.  As  such,  it  is  an  ideal 
candidate  for  a  type  set. 

PCGS  Population:  7,  none  finer. 


Lovely  Mint  State  191 1-D  $2.50 

Key  to  the  Series 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


302  191 1-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Satiny  yellow  gold  with  sharp  design 

details  and  very  minor  surface  marks.  Extremely  sharp  mint- 
mark,  quite  unusual  for  this  issue  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  examples  with  the  mintmark  virtually  invisible.  This  is 
clearly  the  key  date  for  the  Indian  Head  series,  for  its  mintage 
amounted  to  just  55,680  coins.  The  next  lowest  mintage  is 
1914  with  240,000  business  strikes  produced. 

Walter  Breen  noted  the  following  in  his  Complete  Encyclopedia:  “All  15 
date-mintmark  combinations  of  this  design  were  coined  in  large  enough 
quantities  to  insure  their  permanent  availability  at  a  price,  the  only  difficult 
one  being  191 1-D.” 


Three-Dollar  Gold  pieces 


Important  1855-S  Three-Dollar  Gold 

First  $3  From  San  Francisco 


303  1855-S  AU-50  (PCGS).  Light  yellow  gold  with  a  faint  trace  of 

green.  A  few  minor  marks  and  hairlines  are  present,  however, 
the  surfaces  are  quite  clean.  From  an  original  mintage  of  6,600 
coins,  the  lowest  San  Francisco  Mint  production  for  the  de¬ 
nomination  (exclusive  of  the  1870-S,  of  which  just  two  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  minted,  one  of  which  is  known  to  exist  to¬ 
day).  This  is  a  very  important  offering  which  is  certain  to  cre¬ 
ate  considerable  attention. 

When  the  1855-S  $3  was  issued  there  was  no  numismatic  interest.  So  far  as 
is  known,  not  a  single  collector  aspired  to  obtain  gold  coins  by  mintmark 
variety.  Instead,  the  few  gold  specialists  that  were  active  at  the  time  were  all 
'content  to  have  a  single  example  of  the  date,  specifically  a  Philadelphia  Mint 
coin.  In  San  Francisco,  gold  coins  circulated  extensively  and  intensively,  and 
it  sometimes  took  less  than  a  year  for  a  coin  in  Mint  State  to  achieve  wear  to 
the  point  at  which  it  would  be  graded  (today)  as  AU-55.  Give  another  year  or 
two  and  the  grade  was  apt  to  be  EF.  Still  another  year  or  two,  and  we  have 
VF. 


Overlooked  1858  $3 

Mintage  Only  2,133 


304  1858  AU-58  (PCGS).  Frosty  lustre  with  faint  traces  of  rose  ton¬ 

ing.  A  most  attractive  example  with  a  few  insignificant  abra¬ 
sions  including  a  minor  scratch  from  the  T  of  UNITED  to 
Liberty’s  upper  lip.  This  scarce  issue  has  the  lowest  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint  production  for  the  first  decade  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  the  mintage  of  2,133  coins  is  the  lowest  of  all  is¬ 
sues  from  1854  to  1864,  except  for  the  1854-D  rarity.  Years 
ago  the  appearance  of  an  1858  $3  in  a  catalogue  was  nearly  al¬ 
ways  mentioned  with  appreciative  comments  as  to  rarity.  In 
recent  decades  this  distinction  has  been  lost,  unjustifiably  so.  If 
it  is  any  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser,  the  present  coin,  which 
will  probably  sell  for  in  the  low  thousands  of  dollars,  is  rarer 
grade  for  grade,  coin  for  coin  than  an  1893-S  Morgan  dollar 
which  would  sell  for  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
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Choice  Mint  State  1868  $3 

Rare  So  Fine 


305  1868  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lovely  satin  lustre  with  vivid  bright  yel¬ 

low  gold  surfaces.  Sharply  struck  with  very  slight  weakness  at 
the  ribbon  bow.  Otherwise,  all  details  are  fully  defined.  Ideal 
for  the  date  or  type  collector. 

Business  strikes  were  issued  from  one  pair  of  dies  and  were  struck  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1868.  A  short  horizontal  die  line  connects  two  denticles  on  the 
obverse  over  the  R  of  AMERICA.  This  characteristic  has  been  noted  on 
other  three-dollar  gold  pieces  including  the  1878,  1883,  and  1888  issues. 


306  1868  MS-61  (PCGS).  Fully  prooflike  surfaces  with  deep  orange 

toning  and  hints  of  pale  blue.  At  first  glance,  this  lovely  coin 
appears  to  be  a  Proof,  however,  die  characteristics  are  not  the 
same  as  found  on  true  Proof  strikings.  Just  4,850  business 
strikes  were  produced  with  the  majority  of  survivors  found  in 
lower  grades  today.  How  unusual  it  is  to  have  multiple  speci¬ 
mens  in  a  single  auction  sale! 


Gem  Mint  State  1878  $3 

A  Superb  Example 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

308  1878  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  yellow  gold  with  superb  frostt 

lustre.  Very  sharply  struck  and  among  the  most  attractiv 
three-dollar  gold  coins  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  handling.. 

Collectors  of  coinage  by  design  type  have  a  few  options  when  considerin. 
the  addition  of  a  three-dollar  gold  piece.  Some  collectors  look  for  first-yeai 
of-issue  coins,  others  for  scarce  or  rare  dates,  and  still  others  seek  a  mon 
available  date.  In  this  latter  category,  the  1874  and  1878  issues  are  usuall. 
acquired. 


Prooflike  1873  $3  Gold 

Closed  3  Variety 
A  Key  Issue  in  the  Series 


307  1873  Closed  3.  AU-58.  Prooflike  yellow  gold  surfaces  with  a 

trace  of  rose  toning.  Somewhat  weakly  struck  on  the  lower  hair 
curls  and  the  top  of  the  headdress.  Lightly  cleaned  at  one  time 
with  a  patch  of  hairlines  at  the  lower  obverse  and  upper  re¬ 
verse.  This  is  a  very  rare  issue  and  although  the  specific  mint¬ 
age  was  not  stated  in  the  Mint  report,  most  estimates  of  the 
mintage  are  in  the  range  of  a  few  to  several  hundred  coins. 

Among  $3  pieces  the  1873  is  a  rarity  and  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  The  Mint 
reported  no  business  strike  production  at  all,  obviously  a  lapse  on  someone’s 


part  (but  not  necessarily  unusual,  as  many  lapses  in  record  keeping  could  be 
cited).  Although  we  like  to  do  our  own  cataloguing,  in  the  present  instance 
permit  us  to  quote  at  length  from  Walter  Breen’s  Complete  Encyclopedia  ofU.S. 
and  Colonial  Coins,  as  he  showcases  the  variety: 

“The  1873  deserves  special  mention  here.  Dies  with  closed  3  were  pre¬ 
pared  in  late  fall  1872  for  all  denominations.  These  occasioned  a  complaint 
by  C  hief  Coiner  Achibald  Loudon  Snowden,  January  18,  1873,  alleging  that 
the  final  digit  (especially  on  smaller  coins)  could  be  readily  mistaken  for  an 
8-  The  Director  ordered  William  Barber’s  Engraving  Department  to  prepare 
a  new  set  of  date  logotypes  with  open  3;  working  dies  for  all  denominations 
(except  the  3f  silver,  half  dime,  and  silver  dollar,  abolished  by  the  new  Mint 
Act  of  February  12,  1873)  followed  shortly.  Original  gold  Proof  sets  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Coiner  in  1873  show  that  the  $3 — unlike  any  other  denomi¬ 
nation  had  an  open  3.  Paradoxically,  closed  3’s  are  known,  rarely  in  Proof 
state,  usually  in  F  to  EF  grades;  there  is  no  Mint  record  of  their  coinage,  and 
as  some  of  these  pieces  have  obverse  dies  identified  as  dating  from  1879, 
they  have  been  characterized  as  restrikes.  However,  preservation  of  other 
closed  3  s  does  not  permit  positive  identification  of  their  obverse  dies  with 
coins  of  any  other  date,  and  the  suggestion  has  lately  been  advanced  that 
these  latter  may  represent  a  delivery  of  a  few  hundred  original  1873's,  prob- 
ably  in  January,  mostly  for  circulation,  omitted  from  Mint  records  in  er¬ 
ror...” 

For  additional  reading  we  refer  you  to  our  catalogue  of  the  Eliasberg  Col¬ 
lection  of  LfS.  Gold  Coins,  1982,  Lot  299  (a  bit  more  lengthy  than  the  Breen 
commentary  just  quoted). 
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109  1878  MS-62  (ANACS).  Lustrous  bright  yellow  gold  with  a  hint 

of  rose  toning.  An  attractive  coin  for  the  type  collector,  as  this 
is  the  commonest  date  in  the  series. 

Prooflike  1881  Three-Dollar  Gold 

Business  Strike  Rarity 
Just  500  Minted 


510  1881  AU-58.  A  very  attractive  example  of  this  rare,  low-mint¬ 

age  issue.  Bright  yellow  gold  with  prooflike  surfaces  and  minor 
hairlines.  The  reverse  has  a  small  area  of  reddish  orange  corro¬ 
sion  which  has  been  partially  buffed  from  the  surface.  In  real¬ 
ity,  this  is  much  nicer  than  the  description  suggests.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  issue  cannot  be  overemphasized  as  the  business  strike 
mintage  is  the  lowest  of  the  entire  series  with  just  500  struck. 

Years  ago  Louisiana  collector  Frank  Stirling  took  a  fancy  to  $3  pieces  of 
this  date  and  acquired  a  small  group,  about  12  to  15  totally,  if  we  recall  (if  an 
old-time  reader  has  a  different  recollection,  we  would  be  happy  to  correct 
this  comment  in  a  future  issue  of  our  Rare  Coin  Review).  Stirling  was  best 
known  for  his  interest  in  early  silver  dollars,  1794-1803,  of  which  he  as¬ 
sembled  a  remarkable  cabinet. 


Low-Mintage  1883  $3 

Only  900  Struck 


511  1883  MS-64  (PCGS).  Prooflike  surfaces  with  sharp  definition 

of  all  designs.  Based  on  the  die  characteristics  enumerated  by 
Walter  Breen  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  and  Colonial 
Proof  Coins,  this  seems  to  be  a  business  strike  rather  than  a 
Proof  striking. 

This  issue  has  the  third  lowest  mintage  (900)  of  all  coins  in  this  denomina¬ 
tion  struck  in  the  1880s;  only  the  1881  (500)  and  the  1885  (801)  have  smaller 
mintages.  The  low  mintage  figure  will  be  forever  enticing  to  numismatists. 
However,  the  1883  $3  was  recognized  as  being  scarce  and  desirable  at  the 
time  of  issue,  and  thus  more  were  saved  than  would  have  otherwise  been  the 
case.  For  example,  on  an  absolute  basis  the  somewhat  higher-mintage  issues 
of  two  decades  earlier,  the  1860s,  are  harder  to  find.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Coin  Dealer  Newsletter,  editor  Keith  Zaner,  a  consummate  student  of  the  coin 
market,  values  the  1883  in  MS-64  grade  at  only  20%  higher  than  the  much 
more  available  date  of  1854  (of  which  138,000  were  struck).  It  would  seem 
to  the  writer  that  the  low  mintage  figure  of  the  1883  would  add  an  appeal 
indicating  a  market  differential  considerably  higher  than  this.  Of  such  situa¬ 
tions  opportunities  are  born. 


Another  Low-Mintage  1883  $3  Gold 


312  1883  MS-61  DMPL  (ANACS).  Sharply  struck  and  very  reflec¬ 

tive  (possibly  from  a  light  cleaning  years  ago,  our  opinion,  but 
ANACS  feels  differently).  Only  900  business  strikes  were  pro¬ 
duced.  As  such,  the  present  piece  has  great  appeal.  Regarding 
our  comment  about  the  long-ago  cleaning,  the  piece  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  an  MS-60  or  MS-61  price  in  any  event. 


Incredible  Gem  Proof  1888  $3  Gold 

The  Finest  Certified 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


313  1888  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Superb  cameo  Proof  with  sharp  design 

details  and  wonderful  aesthetic  appeal.  A  few  small  splashes  of 
coppery  toning  are  visible,  primarily  on  the  obverse.  From  the 
dies  identified  as  Breen-1  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  and 
Colonial  Proof  Coins.  Mint  records  indicate  291  Proofs  were 
struck,  but  probably  more  than  half  of  these  went  to  investors 
and  speculators,  not  to  numismatists  (see  footnote).  This  is  an 
excellent  choice  for  a  truly  high-grade  type  set! 

PCGS  Population:  4;  none  finer. 

At  this -time  there  was  a  great  amount  of  investment  and  speculative  inter¬ 
est  in  the  gold  dollar  (in  particular)  and  $3  gold,  this  movement  having  be¬ 
gun  in  1879.  Many  citizens  ordered  Proofs,  sending  their  remittance 
through  their  local  banks  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  When  received,  such 
pieces  were  admired  for  their  curiosity  and  potential  investment  value,  then 
often  spent  or  melted  once  their  novelty  had  faded.  Accordingly,  relative  to 
the  1888  $3,  although  291  Proofs  were  struck,  high-grade  specimens  are 
rarities  today. 
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Lustrous  1888  Three-Dollar  Gold 


314  1888  MS-64  (PCGS).  Intense  satiny  lustre  with  faint  bluish 

gold  toning.  A  few  minor  hairlines  are  evident,  keeping  this 
coin  out  of  the  superb  gem  category.  Sharply  struck  in  all  re¬ 
gards  except  for  the  bow  on  the  reverse.  The  obverse  is  from  a 
doubled  die,  common  to  all  business  strikes  of  this  issue. 
Proofs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  struck  from  a  normal  obverse 
die. 


Cameo  Proof  1889  $3 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

315  1889  Cameo  Proof-62  (NGC).  This  is  the  last  year  of  issue  for 

three-dollar  gold  pieces.  Only  129  pieces  were  struck  in  Proof. 
Numerous  hairlines  are  seen  under  magnification  on  the  ob¬ 
verse-fewer  on  the  reverse.  The  present  1889  represents  a  sig¬ 
nificant  opportunity  for  the  type  collector  and  specialist  alike. 
The  type  collector  will  find  that  an  example  such  as  this,  quite 
scarce,  can  be  obtained  for  relatively  little  more  than  a  date  of 
which  more  pieces  are  known. 


Half  Eagles 


Important  1795  Half  Eagle 

Small  Eagle  Reverse 


316  1795  Breen-IA.  Rarity-5.  Small  Eagle.  VF-35.  Light  greenisl 

gold  surfaces  with  a  few  minor  hairlines  and  surface  marks,  t 
minor  defect  in  the  left  obverse  field  appears  to  be  the  resul 
of  a  planchet  lamination.  Well  centered  and  quite  sharply  de 
tailed  within  the  context  of  this  grade  level.  Bold  edge  reedin; 
is  present  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  coin.  This  ij 
a  very  pleasing,  collectible  example  of  our  nation’s  first  gol< 
issue.  The  obverse  has  a  very  short  die  crack  from  the  rim  t< 
star  12.  No  die  defects  are  noted  on  the  reverse.  A  very  import 
tant  consideration  for  a  type  set. 

Although  this  specific  die  combination  was  not  the  first  produced,  th. 
very  first  delivery  of  gold  coinage  on  July  31,  1795,  consisted  of  744  hal 
eagles.  Thus,  the  1795  $5  issue  represents  the  first  federal  gold  coinage- 
Eagles  ($10)  pieces  followed  in  short  order,  but  it  was  not  until  the  ne» 
year,  1796,  that  $2.50  pieces  were  first  made. 


TRANSFER  OR  POR¬ 
TRAIT  ENGRAVING  LATHE 
in  use  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
in  the  19th  century.  An  artist  or 
engraver,  such  as  James  B. 
Longacre  (who  designed  the  $3 
gold  coins  offered  on  this  page), 
would  prepare  a  model  in  plas¬ 
ter.  This  lathe,  a  pantograph 
device,  would  reduce  the  image 
to  small  size  for  use  on  a  hub, 
which  then  would  be  used  to 
make  a  master  die  (with  letter¬ 
ing  added  in  a  separate  process). 
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Prooflike  Gem  1795  Small  Eagle  $5 

First  Year  of  Issue 


317  1795  B-2C.  Rarity-5.  Small  Eagle.  MS-65  (NGC).  Sharply 

struck  with  bright  yellow  lustre.  Full  prooflike  fields  with  a  few 
very  minor  surface  abrasions.  This  coin  is  very  well  made  and 
exhibits  a  nicely  centered  impression  with  no  trace  of  adjust¬ 
ment  marks.  Among  high-grade  surviving  1795  $5  pieces,  the 
present  coin  earns  high  honors  not  only  for  its  numerical  des¬ 
ignation  which,  of  course,  is  important,  but  even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  because  of  its  quality.  We  expect  that  this  coin  will  attract 
a  wide  circle  of  enthusiastic  bidders,  justifiably  so. 

NGC  Population:  4;  none  finer.  For  comparison,  PCGS  has  graded  one 


example  MS-65  with  none  finer. 

Late  obverse  die  state  with  extensive  rust  throughout  and  minor  die 
cracks.  The  reverse  has  a  small  patch  of  die  rust  touching  the  right  top  of  F. 

The  engraver  of  the  dies  is  believed  to  have  been  Robert  Scot,  with  the 
motifs  perhaps  suggested  by  Mint  Director  Henry  William  DeSaussure,  who 
hoped  to  break  the  logjam,  in  place  since  1793,  and  produce  gold  coins  for 
actual  circulation.  Another  goal  was  to  improve  the  design.  As  it  turned  out, 
Scot  remained  at  the  Mint  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter,  but  litde  was 
said  about  him,  and  until  the  efforts  of  Walter  Breen  and  Don  Taxay  (whose 
writings  saw  print  in  the  1950s  and  1960s),  his  name  was  not  familiar  to  nu¬ 
mismatists  either. 


Attractive  AU  1800  Half  Eagle 


318  1800  B-1B.  Rarity-4.  AU-58  (PCGS).  Well  struck  and  attractive 

for  the  grade.  A  die  clash  is  visible  at  12:00  on  the  obverse  with 
a  distinct  impression  of  the  eagle’s  tail  feather  outline.  Coins 
in  this  series  are  excellent  values  at  today’s  relatively  low 
prices. 


Well  Struck  1804  Half  Eagle 


319  1804  B-1A,  Breen-6442.  Rarity-4+.  Small  8  over  Large  8.  AU- 

58  (PCGS).  The  base  of  the  smaller  numeral  1  is  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  and  the  small  8  fits  neatly  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
larger  numeral  undertype.  Well  struck,  lustrous,  and  attrac¬ 
tive. 
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(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

32 1  1804  Breen-6443,  B-2E.  Small  8s.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and 

lustrous  with  splashes  of  orange-gold  toning.  Sharply  struck 
and  well  centered.  Always  in  demand,  as  are  all  early  half 
eagles.  Of  course,  although  the  1804  date  does  not  constitute  a 
rarity  in  the  half  eagle  series  this  year  is  somewhat  “special”  in 
American  numismatics. 


Scarce  1804  $5  Gold 


324  1807  B-5D.  Rarity-3.  Capped  Bust  Left.  AU-58.  Sharply  strucl 

with  bright  yellow  surfaces.  Lightly  cleaned.  Important  as  th< 
first  year  of  issue  of  the  new  design  by  John  Reich. 


Lustrous  1804  Half  Eagle 


323  1807  B-4C,  Breen-6452.  Rarity-4+.  Capped  Bust  Right.  Ne 

AU-50;  actually  a  bit  finer,  but  with  a  few  light  scratches  in  th 
field.  Repunching  on  the  180  of  the  date  is  clearly  visible,  t 
very  attractive  example  overall. 
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320  1804  B-2C.  Rarity-5.  Small  Date.  AU-58,  brushed.  An  afford¬ 

able  specimen  of  a  scarce  early  date.  By  affordable  we  mean  that 
the  intending  purchaser  will  save  many  hundreds  of  dollars  be¬ 
cause  the  piece  has  been  brushed.  In-person  examination  is 
suggested.  Sharply  struck  and  well  centered.  The  fields  are 
somewhat  prooflike.  Free  of  adjustment  marks  except  for  the 
denticles  near  the  word  LIBERTY.  Despite  the  piece  having 
been  brushed,  it  has  a  very  nice  “personality,”  as  an  in-person 
inspection  will  quickly  reveal. 


322  1806  B-5E,  Breen-6448.  7X6  Stars.  Round  Top  6.  AU-55.  Bri 

liant  surfaces  with  a  few  orange-gold  toning  spots  on  both  su 
faces.  Light  hairlines  are  noted  for  accuracy,  but  perhap 
shouldn’t  be  mentioned  at  all— as  at  the  AU-55  level  man 
other  pieces  among  extant  half  eagles  have  hairlines. 


Mint  State  Classic  Head  $5 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

325  1838  Breen-6515.  Small  Arrows,  Large  5.  MS-63  (NGC).  Rich) 

satiny  yellow  gold  surfaces  uniformly  lustrous.  Incredible! 
sharpness  on  all  details;  a  most  pleasing  example. 

Die  Classic  Head ,  so  called,  was  minted  in  the  $5  series  1834-1838,  and  is  usu-j 
ally  attributed  to  Chief  Engraver  William  Kneass,  who  may  have  slightly  modifies* 
it,  but,  as  even  a  cursory  inspection  will  reveal,  it  is  very  similar  to  John  Reich’sj 
motif  used  on  copper  cents  beginning  in  1808  and  half  cents  in  1809. 


The  Rarities  Sale 


Important  1838-D  Half  Eagle 

Only  Dahlonega  Issue  of  Type 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

526  1838-D  AU-58  (NGC).  Superbly  detailed  with  bright  greenish 

yellow  lustre.  Negligible  friction  is  noted  on  the  very  highest 
points.  The  clashed  dies  suggest  this  was  struck  rather  late  in 
the  sequence.  Very  minor  surface  marks  are  noted,  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  grade  assigned.  This  piece  is  important  on  sev¬ 
eral  counts,  not  only  for  its  remarkably  high  grade,  but  for  its 
status  as  being  the  first  Dahlonega  Mint  gold  coin  and  the  only 
Dahlonega  $5  piece  of  the  Classic  Head  style.  Just  2,583  were 
minted,  most  of  which  disappeared  more  than  a  century  ago. 

The  Dahlonega  Mint  opened  its  doors  in  1838,  and  in  the  first  year  pro¬ 
duced  only  the  $5  denomination,  adding  the  $2.50  in  the  following  year, 
1839.  Two  pairs  of  dies  were  brought  from  Philadelphia  by  David  H.  Mason, 
coiner,  on  January  26,  1838.  The  first  delivery  consisted  of  80  pieces  on 
April  17  of  the  same  year.  From  this  initial  mintage  an  example  was  shipped 
to  Mint  Director  Robert  M.  Patterson.  Although  two  pairs  of  dies  were  on 
hand,  just  one  pair  was  used  to  strike  the  pieces  known  today.  It  is  believed 
that  only  a  few  hundred  pieces  remain  from  the  original  coinage  of  20,583. 


Well  Struck  1843  Half  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

327  1843  MS-62  (PCGS).  A  very  well-struck  example  of  this  early 

Coronet  half  eagle.  While  plentiful  in  circulated  grades,  this 
date  becomes  a  scarcity  in  Mint  State. 


328  1843-D  AU-58  (NGC).  Lustrous  greenish  gold  with  reflective, 

mirrorlike  fields.  A  scattering  of  small  marks  and  abrasions  are 
present,  as  they  are  on  nearly  every  existing  southern  mint 
gold  coin.  Well  centered  and  sharply  struck.  Nearly  100,000 
examples  were  produced,  however,  the  survival  ratio  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  low  and  only  a  small  number  of  coins  exist  to¬ 
day. 

Four  obverse  dies  and  two  reverse  dies  arrived  at  the  Dahlonega  Mint  on 
March  14,  and  four  usable  old  reverse  dies  were  still  on  hand.  From  these 
resources  some  98,452  pieces  were  struck,  the  first  time  that  a  Dahlonega 
Mint  production  figure  flirted  with  the  100,000  mark,  a  figure  which  would 
prove  to  be  an  all-time  high.  Despite  this  relatively  generous  mintage  figure, 
examples  are  fairly  elusive  today,  and  the  population  is  probably  somewhere 
between  750  and  1,500  pieces,  with  the  average  grade  being  VF. 

Our  offering  of  a  complete  set  of  Dahlonega  Mint  coins  in  our  Montgom¬ 
ery  Collection  sale  (May  1998)  saw  national  attention  focused  on  this  rather 
obscure,  but  truly  fascinating  niche  of  American  numismatics.  Among  all 
federal  gold  coins,  those  from  the  Dahlonega  Mint  are  the  most  casually 
struck,  typically  weakly  impressed  in  one  area  or  another,  and  often  on  im¬ 
perfect  planchets,  this  being  more  true  of  the  lower  denominations  (espe¬ 
cially  the  $1  gold)  than  of  the  higher  values  such  as  the  $5  offered  here.  In 
the  present  era  in  which  many  buyers  strive  for  perfection,  and  in  which 
high-numbered  later  federal  coins  are  in  great  demand  (never  mind 
whether  they  are  of  common  or  rare  dates),  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  see  the 
rustic  gold  coins  from  Dahlonega  play  to  a  wide  audience.  Of  course,  simi¬ 
larities  can  be  drawn  to  many  other  areas  of  numismatics,  such  as  Vermont 
copper  coinage  1785-1788,  the  curious  tokens  of  Alexander  Gleason  and 
Henry  D.  Higgins,  the  1784  Washington  “Ugly  Head”  token,  and  more. 
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High-Grade  1847-D  $5 


which  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning  (and  certification  ser¬ 
vices  do  not  mention  such  things  at  all).  As  is  mentioned 
above,  the  coins  of  the  Dahlonega  Mint  are  more  “rustic”  than 
are  those  of  any  other  mint,  and  few  truly  flawless  pieces  were 
ever  made.  Concerning  the  1847-D  half  eagle,  most  known 
specimens  are  in  lower  grades  such  as  VF  and  EF.  At  the  AU 
level  the  variety  is  quite  scarce. 


329  1847-D  AU-58  (NGC).  Lustrous  and  well  struck,  with  a  few  mi¬ 

nor  planchet  flaws  on  and  in  front  of  Miss  Liberty’s  neck, 


Superb  Gem  1849-C  $5  Gold 


Remarkable  MS-66  (NGC) 
By  Far  the  Finest  Certified 


330  1849-C  MS-66  (NGC).  Without  doubt,  this  is  among  the  most 

amazing,  most  unbelievable  pieces  in  the  present  Rarities 
Sale— a  gem  of  gems  among  a  gathering  of  illustrious,  unfor¬ 
gettable  coins. 

The  1849-C,  when  seen,  is  apt  to  be  in  grades  such  as  VF  or 
EF,  with  an  occasional  AU  making  an  appearance.  An  MS-60 
coin  would  be  notable,  an  MS-61  more  so.  Regarding  an  MS- 
66,  what  shall  we  say?  First,  at  the  MS-66  level  this  is  far  and 
away  the  finest  certified  by  any  service.  The  second  finest 
graded  by  NGC  checks  in  at  MS-64,  and  the  very  finest  certi¬ 
fied  by  FCGS  is  MS-63.  Clearly,  in  terms  of  the  present  state  of 
the  art,  this  is  head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  that  has 
come  on  the  market. 


Focusing  upon  the  coin  itself,  it  has  reflective,  prooflike 
green-gold  surfaces  with  lustrous,  frosty  devices,  truly  a  cameo 
gem!  A  trace  of  faint  rose  toning  adds  to  the  incredible  aes¬ 
thetic  appeal  of  this  piece.  Expanding  upon  our  grading  com¬ 
ment,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  beautiful  collection  of  $5 
pieces  formed  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Ed  Milas  boasted  an 
MS-61  1849-C  as  its  finest,  while  the  remarkable  cabinet  of 
Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  had  a  choice  AU. 

Regardless  of  the  price  paid,  the  owner  will  have  a  true  nu¬ 
mismatic  treasure,  an  American  numismatic  landmark.  A  very 
thrilling  coin! 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 
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Desirable  1849-D  $5  Rarity 


331  1849-D  AU-58  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck  and  lustrous  with  attrac¬ 

tive  greenish  gold  surfaces.  Minor  surface  marks  are  noted, 
primarily  at  the  top  of  the  reverse  and  were  duly  noted  by  the 
grading  gurus  in  Newport  Beach. 

Mintages  of  half  eagles  at  the  Dahlonega  Mint  started  slowly  in  1838  and 
steadily  rose  through  the  early  1840s  reaching  a  peak  in  1843.  Then  they 
dropped  off  through  the  end  of  the  decade,  rising  again  in  the  early  1850s. 
From  1854  through  1861  mintages  dwindled  as  our  country  approached  the 
Civil  War. 

We  appreciate  the  many  nice  comments  concerning  the  presentation  of 
Dahlonega  Mint  coins  in  our  recent  (May  1998)  Montgomery  Collection 
sale.  Among  our  incoming  mail  was  a  warm  note  from  Doug  Winter,  re¬ 
minding  (and  embarrassing)  us  about  not  having  mentioned  his  fine  book 
on  Dahlonega  coins,  Gold  Coins  of  the  Dahlonega  Mint  1838-1861.  The  cata¬ 
loguer  of  the  issues  (QDB)  was  doing  about  27  different  things  at  once,  and 
overlooked  Doug’s  text.  Amends  were  made,  we  acquired  a  wholesale  sup¬ 
ply  of  his  books,  and  now  it  is  listed  among  the  publications  featured  in  our 
Rare  Coin  Review  and  The  Coin  Collector.  If  you  enjoy  Dahlonega  Mint  coins 
you  will  enjoy  owning  a  copy,  quite  possibly  the  finest  work  to  date  from  his 
pen  (or  typewriter  or  computer). 


High-Grade  1849-D  $5  Gold 


332  1849-D  AU-53  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A  few  marks  are 

noted,  mostly  on  the  obverse  and  no  doubt  were  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  experts  at  NGC  when  assigning  the 
grade.  Similar  to  other  Dahlonega  Mint  half  eagles  of  the  era, 
the  1849-D  is  usually  found  in  lower  grades  such  as  VF  or  EF. 
At  the  AU  level  examples  are  quite  elusive. 


High-Grade  1856-0  $5  Rarity 


333  1856-0  AU-53.  Very  sharply  struck  with  pleasing  greenish  gold 

lustre.  Just  10,000  were  struck,  of  which  relatively  few  are 
known  today.  Of  those  in  existence,  typical  grades  are  VF  and 
EF.  At  the  AU  level  the  1856-0  is,  indeed,  a  rarity. 


1859-D  $5 


334  1859-D  AU-58  (NGC).  Satiny  lustre  is  accented  by  very  faint 

rose  and  gray  toning.  Lovely  surfaces  with  a  few  minor  abra¬ 
sions  and  surface  defects,  however,  this  coin  is  very  sharply 
struck  and  pleasing.  This  is  a  low-mintage  issue  among  Dahlo¬ 
nega  Mint  half  eagles.  In  fact,  with  just  10,366  struck,  this  has 
the  second  lowest  mintage  of  any  issue  in  this  series.  Only  a 
few  hundred  survive  today. 

Production  at  the  Dahlonega  Mint  continued  to  tailspin,  and  in  1859  it  hit 
a  new  low  in  the  half  eagle  series.  As  might  be  expected,  the  issue  is  elusive. 
However,  within  Dahlonega  Mint  coinage  there  are  more  surviving  than 
might  be  expected,  perhaps  somewhere  around  the  500  mark.  The  reason 
for  this  is  unknown,  but  it  could  be  that  during  the  Civil  War  these  were 
among  pieces  hidden  on  plantations  and  elsewhere.  In  the  absence  of  sound 
banks,  and  with  an  uncertain  political  horizon,  many  wealthy  Southerners 
hid  gold  during  the  first  several  years  of  the  Civil  War.  Included  were  issues 
minted  in  the  south  at  the  Charlotte,  Dahlonega,  and  New  Orleans  facilities. 


Important 


Spectacular  1871-CC  Half  Eagle 

A  Rarity  in  All  Grades 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

335  1871-CC  AU-55  (NGC).  Bright  yellow  gold  with  very  minor 

abrasions.  A  tiny  orange  spot  is  hidden  in  Miss  Liberty’s  hair 
curls  near  the  top  of  her  head.  Aesthetically  pleasing  and,  at 
first  glance,  much  nicer  than  the  assigned  grade.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  coin  in  this  condition,  worthy  of  strong  bidder 
consideration.  The  reverse  has  a  diagonal  die  line  down  from 
the  bottom  of  S  in  TRUST. 

NGC  Population:  4;  1  finer  (AU-58). 

This  same  reverse  die  was  earlier  used  to  produce  1870-CC  half  eagles  and 
is  also  found  on  some  examples  of  the  1873-CC  issue. 

As  we  will  note  with  expanded  comments  under  our  remarkable  and  com¬ 
plete  offering  of  Carson  City  $20  pieces  later  in  the  present  catalogue,  all 
gold  coins  of  the  first  three  years  of  operation  of  this  mint,  1870-1872,  are 
rarities  if  in  higher  grades.  The  presently  offered  AU-55  coin,  a  very  desir¬ 
able  and,  indeed,  elegant  Carson  City  issue,  qualifies  for  this  distinction. 
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Rare  1877-CC  Half  Eagle 


336  1877-CC  EF-45.  Quite  sharply  struck  with  very  light  hairlines 

and  minor  abrasions.  Only  8,680  pieces  were  struck,  most  of 
which  were  probably  used  in  the  greater  Nevada  area,  as  larger 
denominations,  particularly  the  $20,  were  more  popular  for 
broader  distribution  including  export.  Today,  the  1877-CC  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  more  desirable  issues  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  and  mint. 

In  the  words  of  Meredith  Willson,  one  has  “gotta  know  the  territory,”  and 
for  gold  coins,  this  means  consulting  the  standard  references  on  the  series 
to  see  what  is  and  what  is  not  available,  and  to  formulate  expectations  ac¬ 
cordingly.  A  dandy  volume  for  checking  out  the  1877-CC  is  Gold  Coins  of  the 
Old  West:  The  Carson  City  Mint  1870-1893  (available  from  our  Publications 
Department).  Douglas  Winter  and  Lawrence  E.  Cutler,  M.D.,  compiled  a 
very  useful  file  of  information  by  date  and  mint.  Regarding  the  presently 
offered  1877-CC  they  said  the  following  (here  excerpted): 

"The  quality  of  strike  on  most  examples  of  this  date  is  not  especially  sharp. 
On  the  obverse,  the  top  of  Liberty’s  hair,  the  hair  bun  and  the  curls  around 
her  face  often  show  weakness.  Less  frequendy,  stars  eight  through  ten  will 
be  lightly  impressed.  The  reverse  invariably  shows  pronounced  weakness  on 
the  neck  of  the  eagle,  the  top  of  the  shield  and  the  arrow  feather.  The  col¬ 
oration  is  most  often  a  green-gold  hue  with  rose  and/or  orange-gold  tints. 
The  lustre  is  mostly  frosty.  Locating  an  example  of  this  date  with  a  majority 
of  its  original  lustre,  though,  is  very  difficult.  Most  1877-CC  half  eagles  are 
heavily  jnarked  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  pieces  have  been 
cleaned... 

“This  is  an  overlooked  issue  which  is  nearly  as  rare  as  many  of  the  early 
Carson  City  half  eagles.  It  is  usually  seen  in  Very  Fine  or  lower  grades  and 
full  Extremely  Fine  examples  are  quite  rare.  About  Uncirculated  pieces  are 
extremely  rare  and  only  a  single  Uncirculated  1877-CC  half  eagle  is  cur¬ 
rently  known  to  exist.” 


Important  Mint  State  1882-CC  $5 

One  of  the  Finest  Known 


337  1882-CC  MS-61  (NGC).  Sharply  struck  with  superb  lustre.  One 

of  the  most  attractive  we  have  seen  from  a  total  population  es¬ 
timated  at  a  couple  dozen,  more  or  less,  at  the  Mint  State  level. 
In  our  opinion,  NGC  was  a  bit  conservative  with  the  MS-61 
designation,  and,  although  we  are  no  fan  of  the  resubmission 
merry-go-round,  this  piece  may  be  a  candidate. 

The  fairly  large  mintage  of  the  1882-CC,  amounting  to  82,817  pieces,  has 
resulted  in  this  issue  being  one  of  the  more  widely  available  in  lower  grades. 
However,  relatively  few  were  saved  in  Mint  State,  and  any  Mint  State  speci¬ 
men  can  be  called  a  rarity,  an  attractive  one  especially  so. 


Proof-Only  1887  Half  Eagle 

A  Landmark  in  the  Series 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

338  1887  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Proof-only  date  with  a  mere  87  piece 

struck.  A  medium  deep  gold  which  helps  mask  the  inevitable 
hairlines  and  tiny  nicks.  Here  is  an  important  opportunity  fo> 
the  collector  seeking  to  complete  his  or  her  set.  Breen  esti 
mated  “possibly  30  survive.” 

PCGS  Population:  1;  7  finer  (Proof-65  finest). 

Among  gold  coins  of  the  20th  century  the  1887  half  eagle  has  always  occu; 
pied  an  honored  place.  Its  remarkable  mintage  of  87  pieces  stands  out  like 
lighthouse  on  any  listing,  such  as  in  the  Guide  Book.  Over  the  years  only 
few  numismatists  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  own  such  a  piece.  Of  th 
possible  30  survivors  noted  by  Breen,  the  piece  offered  here  is  probably  in 
the  top  30  or  40%  quality  wise.  As  such,  we  expect  enthusiastic  bidding 
when  this  crosses  the  auction  block. 


Stunning  1892  Half  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

339  1892  MS-66  (PCGS).  An  absolutely  stunning  example  that  in 

virtually  flawless.  This  specimen  exhibits  great  eye  appeal  will* 
its  sharp  strike  and  mellow  golden  color.  Not  rare  as  a  datej 
but  certainly  rare  and  important  in  the  grade  here  offered! 

PCGS  Population:  4;  1  finer  (MS-67). 
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Rare  Proof  1900  Half  Eagle 


340  1900  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant  fields  with  frosty  motifs,  giv¬ 

ing  a  cameo-like  effect.  Some  cloudiness  is  seen  in  protected 
spots,  no  doubt  considered  by  the  experts  at  PCGS  when  as¬ 
signing  the  numerical  grade.  An  aesthetic  beauty  this  is  not, 
but  it  will  answer  the  call  for  a  truly  rare  Proof— one  of  fewer 
than  75  believed  to  exist  today— at  a  price  thousands  of  dollars 
less  than  a  choice  or  gem  piece  would  cost.  And,  in  numismat¬ 
ics  there  is  even  a  wider  field  and  more  enthusiastic  bidding 
audience  for  perceived  bargains  than  there  is  for  record-break¬ 
ing  rarities. 

Proof  mintages  of  gold  coins  of  this  era  were  modest  to  begin  with.  There 
was  relatively  litde  aftermarket  for  such  pieces  unul  the  late  1930s.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  many  examples  were  simply  “spent”  when  collectors  tired  of  them. 
Today  the  number  of  pieces  existing  of  half  eagles  of  this  era  is,  in  each  in¬ 
stance,  less  than  half  the  original  mintage,  in  our  opinion. 


Attractive  1911  Half  Eagle 

A  Lustrous  Beauty 


342  1911  MS-64  (NGC).  Highly  lustrous  yellow  gold  with  sharp  de¬ 

sign  details.  Very  slightly  granular  as  usually  seen  on  this  issue. 
This  is  certainly  an  attractive  coin,  an  appropriate  choice  for 
anyone  assembling  a  high-level  collection  by  design  type. 


Spectacular  Gem  1910  $5 

A  Rarity  at  this  Grade  Level 

341  1910  MS-65  (PCGS).  Satiny  orange-gold  with  superb  surfaces 

and  extremely  sharp  design  definition.  One  of  the  very  finest 
known,  a  rarity  in  gem  condition.  In  fact,  all  Indian  half  eagles 
are  very  rare  in  MS-65  or  finer  condition.  PCGS  has  graded 
over  45,000  Indian  half  eagles  of  all  dates  and  grades.  Of 
these,  just  351  coins  (0.8%)  have  been  graded  MS-65  or  finer. 
Compare  this  to  the  Saint-Gaudens  $20  series  where  7.4%  of 
PCGS  submissions  have  received  MS-65  or  higher  grades. 

PCGS  Population:  9;  none  finer. 

To  expand  on  the  PCGS  MS-65  comment,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Saint-Gaudens  $20  pieces  were  the  coins  of  choice  for  striking  in  quantity 
and  shipping  to  overseas  banks,  where  they  often  remained  stored  for  many 
years.  Thus,  more  pieces  have  come  to  light  in  hoards,  and  those  found  have 
been  in  higher  grades.  Further,  the  Saint-Gaudens  $20  design,  featuring  Vic¬ 
tory  on  the  obverse,  is  more  complex,  thus  a  given  amount  of  handling  does 
not  show  as  readily  as  on  the  $5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curious  $5,  with  its 
incuse  (recessed)  motifs,  has  the  field  or  level  area  as  the  highest  part  of  the 
obverse  and  reverse.  Without  any  protecting  raised  areas,  the  field  was 
readily  susceptible  to  nicks,  marks,  and  scuffs.  Thus,  only  a  tiny  amount  of 
jostling  in  a  mint-sealed  bag  would  result  in  a  $5  piece  acquiring  many 
marks,  while  a  $20  piece  would  be  relatively  unaffected.  Generally,  the  same 
comments  applicable  to  $5  pieces  can  be  used  for  $2.50  of  the  same  design, 
the  Indian  Head  by  Bela  Lyon  Pratt  minted  1908-1929. 
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Another  High-Grade  1911  $5 


343  1911  MS-64  (NGC).  Light  yellow  gold  with  minor  surface 

marks.  Quite  lustrous  and  very  sharply  struck,  especially  on 
the  feathers  in  the  Indian’s  headdress. 

We  suggest  that  bidders  take  advantage  of  our  One  Lot  Only  option  dis¬ 
cussed  under  our  Terms  of  Sale.  In  that  way  you  can  compete  for  both  of 
these  splendid  1911  $5  pieces  but  be  assured  of  winning  no  more  than  one. 


Choice  Mint  State  1914  $5 


344  1914  MS-64  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck  with  attractive  bright  yel¬ 

low  lustre.  This  is  a  difficult  date  to  locate  in  higher  Mint  State 
grades,  although  available  easy  enough  at  lower  levels. 


Attractive  1799  Eagle 

Small  Obverse  Stars 


346  1799  B-4B.  Rarity-3.  Small  Stars.  AU-50  (PCGS).  Light  gree 

ish  gold  with  a  few  minor  surface  abrasions.  A  very  minor  ri: 
bruise  is  noted  on  the  reverse  at  11:00.  Breen  identified  this ; 
the  “Irregular  Date”  obverse  with  the  1  very  far  from  the  ha 
curl  and  the  top  of  the  second  9  almost  touching  the  bust. 

We  have  identified  this  as  Breen-4B  while  Walter  Breen  identified  tl  I 
same  variety  in  his  Complete  Encyclopedia  as  variety  4E.  Either  can  be  consi 
ered  correct  as  reverse  B  and  reverse  E  are  the  same.  Currently  exisung  1 
erature  on  the  early  eagles  is  limited  to  Breen’s  monographs  from  the  ear 
1960s,  some  notes  in  his  Complete  Encyclopedia ,  and  a  few  articles  in  oth 
books  and  journals.  Most  important  among  these  is  the  publication  of  th 
John  Reich  Collectors  Society.  Mark  Borckardt,  our  senior  numismatist, 
beginning  an  undertaking  to  compile  an  extensive  encyclopedia  of  ear 
gold  quarter  eagles,  half  eagles,  and  eagles.  Several  others  have  pledged  suij 
port  and  assistance  in  this  project. 


Eagles 


Pleasing  1797  $10  Rarity 

Heraldic  Eagle  Reverse 


345  1797  Breen-2C.  Heraldic  Eagle.  EF-40.  Greenish  yellow  gold 

with  minor  surface  abrasions  consistent  with  the  grade.  The 
reverse  has  considerable  lustre  and,  if  graded  separately, 
might  qualify  for  AU-50  status.  By  any  accounting  the  1795 
$10  in  any  grade,  never  mind  attractive  EF-40  as  offered  here, 
is  a  notable  rarity.  The  mintage  is  estimated  in  the  Guide  Book 
as  10,940  pieces,  in  an  era  in  which  this  was  the  largest  gold 
coin  of  the  nation,  and  pieces  saw  extensive  use  in  commerce. 
No  one  saved  examples  for  numismatic  purposes.  Thus,  the 
survival  of  a  high-level  piece  is  strictly  a  matter  of  chance,  a  re¬ 
mote  matter  in  the  present  instance. 

1  Ik  edge  reeding  is  weak  or  missing  from  7:00  to  12:00.  Minor  die  cracks 
are  noted  on  the  obverse  from  the  rim  through  left  top  of  final  7  to  the  bust, 
"iih  a  parallel  crack  from  the  upright  to  serif  of  this  7.  The  reverse  has  a  thin 
die  crack  from  the  rim  barely  touching  the  left  serifs  of  R  and  joining  both 
terminal  leaves. 


Desirable  1799  Eagle 

Large  Stars 


347  1799  B-5G.  Large  Stars.  EF-40.  An  attractive  example  with  re 

flective  surfaces  resulting  from  a  combination  of  polished  die- 
and  minor  cleaning.  Slightly  green  appearance  results  fron 
traces  of  silver  in  the  alloy.  Minor  surface  marks  and  abrasion: 
are  visible.  Struck  from  perfect  dies  with  no  evidence  of  di< 
cracks  or  other  defects. 
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Attractive  1801  $10  Gold 

Popular  Heraldic  Eagle  Design 


}48  1801  B-2B.  Rarity-3.  AU-50  (NGC).  Light  yellow  gold  surfaces 

with  faint  reddish  orange  toning.  A  few  minor  surface  marks 
are  present,  as  expected  at  this  grade  level.  Traces  of  lustre  are 
still  visible  among  the  design  details.  A  very  nice  example,  a 
prime  candidate  for  a  high-quality  type  set. 


Rare  1803  $10  Gold 

B-1C,  Rarity-7 


349  1803  B-1C.  Rarity-7.  Small  Stars  on  Reverse.  EF-45.  Deep  yel¬ 

lowish  orange  surfaces  with  a  few  minor  abrasions.  Slightly  re¬ 
flective  fields.  A  few  minor  adjustment  marks  are  noted  along 
the  reverse  rim  at  5:00.  Struck  from  perfect  dies. 


Lustrous  1839  Type  of  ’38  $10 

First  Head,  Large  Letters 


350  1839  Breen-6850.  First  Head,  Large  Letters.  AU-53  (PCGS). 

Light  yellow  gold  surfaces  with  bright  gold  lustre.  Sharply 
struck  save  for  the  obverse  stars  which  show  some  weakness  in 
their  central  details.  Very  pleasing  surfaces. 

The  date  exhibits  traces  of  recutting  around  the  final  digit,  called  an  over¬ 
date  by  Breen  in  his  Complete  Encyclopedia,  however,  this  is  a  late  die  state 
with  the  original  details  faded. 


High-Grade  1839  Eagle 

Second  Head  Style 


351  1839  Breen-6852.  Second  Head,  Small  Letters.  MS-60.  Lightly 

cleaned  some  time  ago,  but  nevertheless  very  attractive  overall, 
as  visual  inspection  will  quickly  verify.  Very  light  greenish  yel¬ 
low  surfaces  with  a  few  minor  marks  and  hairlines.  Very 
sharply  struck  and  well  centered.  The  obverse  has  light  die 
cracks  through  the  stars  while  the  reverse  die  is  perfect.  In  his 
Complete  Encyclopedia,  Breen  noted  that  this  issue  is  usually 
found  in  low  grades  and  is  prohibitively  rare  in  AU  condition. 
This  is  a  very  important  offering  of  this  classic  gold  coin,  a  vari¬ 
ety  which  B.  Max  Mehl  once  called  a  pattern. 

When  Gobrecht’s  Liberty  Head  (or  Coronet)  design  was  first  issued  in 
1838,  Miss  Liberty  appeared  to  be  leaning  forward  in  a  rather  uncomfort¬ 
able  pose.  This  design  lasted  only  into  1839  with  a  new,  upright  Liberty  ap¬ 
pearing  late  in  the  year.  This  new  design,  as  offered  here,  is  referred  to  as 
the  Second  Head. 

Concerning  B.  Max  Mehl,  a  technical  numismatist  he  was  not— not  even  in 
the  most  generous  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  first  and  foremost  a  publicist 
for  numismatics  and  the  rare  coin  hobby.  This  combined  with  consummate 
talent  as  a  businessman  propelled  him  to  the  fore  of  the  numismatic  scene 
from  1904  until  his  death  in  1957,  with  his  glory  years  being  circa  1908- 
1950.  We  have  had  several  requests  to  write  a  book  on  B.  Max  Mehl,  which 
would  be  interesting  to  do,  but  we  are  not  sure  we  have  the  time-one  goes 
through  life  but  once,  and  there  are  so  many  other  things  to  do.  However, 
perhaps  an  article  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review  is  called  for.  Mehl  was  a  fine 
gendeman,  a  really  nice  fellow,  and,  like  Will  Rogers,  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  all  whom  he  met. 

From  our  sale  of  the  Burke  and  Clemente  Collections,  May  1 994, 
Lot  1588. 


Low-Mintage  1841-0  Liberty  $10 

Just  2,500  Struck 


352  1841-0  EF-45  (PCGS).  Very  rare  and  certainly  desirable.  Light 

hairlines  and  minor  surface  marks  are  visible,  however,  not  of 
much  concern  when  the  overall  coin  and  its  rarity  are  consid¬ 
ered.  A  minor  scratch  is  hidden  in  the  eagle’s  feathers  and  is 
easy  to  miss.  A  glance  at  mintage  figures  reveals  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  2,500  is  far  and  away  the  smallest  figure  for  any  $10 
piece  of  this  general  era.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  this  and 
other  New  Orleans  Mint  pieces  were  completely  ignored  by 
numismatists,  and  you  have  every  ingredient  for  a  rarity— 
which  this  is. 


353  185 1-0  AU-55  (NGC).  A  lovely  example  with  bright  yellow  sur¬ 

faces  and  very  minor  wear.  As  is  the  case  with  all  other  New 
Orleans  gold  coins  of  this  era,  examples  at  the  A  LI  level  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  locate,  regardless  of  mintage. 
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Important  1865-S  Eagle 

Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

354  1865-S  EF-45  (PCGS).  The  lettering  on  the  reverse  including 

the  mintmark  is  obviously  doubled.  An  important  opportunity 
for  the  collector  of  $10  gold  pieces  by  date  and  mint.  Every 
long-time  collector  knows  that  coins  such  as  this  are  where  you 
find  them  and  often  many  years  may  elapse  between  opportu¬ 
nities  to  purchase. 


Highly  Important  1876  Eagle 

Total  Mintage  Just  732  Pieces 


355  1869  EF-40  (PCGS).  Pale  yellow  gold  with  a  modicum  of  abra¬ 

sions.  A  rare  issue  in  all  grades,  but  especially  in  EF-40  or 
higher  preservation.  Just  1,830  business  strikes  were  pro¬ 
duced,  of  which  only  a  small  percentage  still  survive  today. 

The  low  mintage  of  the  1869  $10  pieces  is  reflective  of  monetary  policy  at 
the  time.  The  Treasury  Department  had  suspended  payments  of  gold  coins 
in  late  December  1861,  and  no  longer  paid  them  out  at  par.  They  could  be 
purchased  from  the  I  reasury  Department,  but  only  at  a  sharp  premium  in 
terms  of  Legal  lender  (  greenback”)  notes.  Thus,  as  there  was  relatively 
little  call  for  them,  there  was  no  need  to  mint  many  pieces.  In  contrast,  on 
the  West  Coast  a  different  standard  prevailed,  specie  payments  had  not 
been  suspended,  and  newly  struck  coins  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint  were 
placed  into  circulation.  Thus,  during  the  same  year  the  number  produced 
on  the  W'est  Coast  was  6,430,  or  over  three  times  as  many  as  were  made  at 
Philadelphia. 


356  1876  AU-55  (PCGS).  Deep  reddish  orange  surfaces  with  some 

prooflike  character  surviving  around  the  design  elements,  pos* 
sibly  indicating  that  this  piece  was  struck  as  a  Proof  and  then 
spent.  Indeed,  the  prooflike  character  is  most  evident  in  pro¬ 
tected  areas  such  as  the  shield  stripes  on  the  reverse.  Scattered 
marks  are  seen  on  both  sides  and  account  for  the  present 
grade.  In  our  opinion  the  piece  could  just  as  likely  be  called 
Proof-55  as  AU-55. 

Among  $10  pieces  of  the  19th  century,  the  1876  registers  one  of  the  low¬ 
est  total  mintages,  amoundng  to  only  732  pieces,  of  which  45  were  Proofs. 
Today,  examples  are  great  rarities,  and  we  believe  that  no  more  than  a  few. 
dozen  exist  totally.  For  the  advanced  specialist  in  the  series  here,  indeed,  is  & 
major  opportunity. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 
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Famous  1879-CC  $10  Rarity 

Lowest  Mintage  of  Any  Carson  City  Coin 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

357  1879-CC  EF-45  (PCGS).  From  an  original  mintage  of  just 

1,762  pieces,  only  a  dozen  or  two  have  been  traced  today. 
Walter  Breen’s  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  and  Colonial  Coins 
suggests  “Possibly  10  to  12  survive.”  The  answer  will  never  be 
known  for  sure,  due  to  resubmissions,  lack  of  pedigrees  given 
in  auction  catalogues,  indistinct  photographs  or  no  photo¬ 
graphs  at  all,  etc. 

The  1879-CC  is  apparently  unknown  in  Mint  State.  The  fin¬ 
est  pieces  are  graded  AU  and  EF.  The  present  coin  is  one  of 
the  nicest  to  have  passed  through  our  hands.  For  the  Carson 
City  specialist  here,  indeed,  is  an  exceedingly  important  op¬ 
portunity. 

Of  all  Carson  City  silver  and  gold  coins  minted  from  1870  through  1893, 
the  1879-CC  $10  has  the  lowest  recorded  mintage  figure.  It  is  not  the  rarest 
in  terms  of  survivors,  as  several  other  issues  are  more  difficult  to  find  (sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  incredible  1873-CC  dime  without  arrows  at  date,  unique,  in 
the  Waldo  Bolen  Collection,  earlier  in  the  Eliasberg  Collection).  Still,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  among  the  rarest  in  terms  of  survivors,  and  among  gold  coins  from 
the  Carson  City  Mint,  it  is  in  the  front  rank.  Only  the  1870-CC  is  harder  to 
find  (despite  its  higher  mintage),  this  due  to  the  fact  that  examples  of  that 
early  date  were  mainly  used  in  the  Far  West  and  few  were  included  in  ex¬ 
ported  quantities.  By  1879,  more  pieces  were  being  shipped  overseas,  prob¬ 
ably  accounting  for  most  of  the  relatively  few  1879-CC  coins  now  known. 


Lovely  Prooflike  1884-CC  Eagle 

Rare  So  Fine 


358  1884-CC  AU-58  (NGC).  Sharply  defined  design  details  with 

bright  yellow  gold  lustre.  Reflective,  prooflike  fields  with  lus¬ 
trous  cameo  devices.  Highly  attractive  and  extremely  rare  at 
this  grade  level.  Of  those  known,  a  handful  are  at  lower  Mint 
State  levels,  plus  perhaps  a  dozen  or  so  equal  to  the  piece  of¬ 
fered  here.  Considering  the  great  demand  for  the  Carson  City 
$10  specifically  and  Carson  City  coins  generally,  this  specimen 
is  a  very  important  offering. 


359  1890-CC  MS-61.  Bright  yellow  with  frosty  mint  lustre.  A  few 

minor  marks  are  noted,  as  expected.  Enough  1890-CC  $10 
pieces  exist  in  MS-60  and  MS-61  grades  that  just  about  any  seri¬ 
ous  collector  can  afford  one.  Despite  the  availability  of  such 
pieces,  at  the  MS-61  level  there  is  no  compromise  with  desir¬ 
ability,  as  only  a  few  finer  pieces  are  known. 
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Famous  1907  Indian  $10  With  Periods 

Wire  Rim;  Just  500  Struck 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

360  1907  Breen-7094,  Pollock-1995,  Judd-1774.  Rarity-3.  Wire 

Periods.  MS-64,  but  brushed  on  both  surfaces,  giving 
many  minute  parallel  lines.  In-person  examination  of  this  coin 
is  recommended,  for  the  piece  does  have  a  pleasing  overall  as¬ 
pect.  Only  500  examples  were  minted  of  this  early  variety,  with 
periods  before  and  after  the  reverse  legend.  They  seem  to 
have  been  from  a  single  pair  of  dies,  with  specimens  in  high 
grades  today  being  variously  called  Proof  or  business  strikes,  take 
your  pick  (see  our  footnote).  Of  those  struck,  perhaps  100 
specimens,  or  a  fifth,  are  still  in  numismatic  hands. 

Listed  by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd  and  by  Andrew  W.  Pollock  III  as  a  pattern  is¬ 
sue.  This  variety  is  one  of  only  a  few  affordable  patterns  struck  in  gold,  and 
one  of  only  a  handful  of  20th-century  patterns  normally  available  to  collec¬ 
tors.  It  has  been  incorporated  into  the  regular  Indian  $10  series,  and,  in 
fact,  is  listed  in  the  foremost  arbiter  of  numismatic  fashions,  A  Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins,  without  mention  of  its  pattern  status.  The  editor  of  the 
Guide  Book  (Kenneth  E.  Bressett)  may  be  closer  to  the  truth  than  generally 
realized,  for  it  is  indeed  possible  that  these  pieces— struck  in  a  quantity  far 
exceeding  that  needed  for  pattern  purposes-were  intended  as  regular  is¬ 


sues,  but  were  found  unsatisfactory,  after  which  no  more  were  made.  In¬ 
deed,  this  is  almost  certainly  the  case  for  its  cousin,  the  1907  with  rounded 
rim,  of  which  20,000  pieces  or  more  (one  account  says  31,550)  were  struck 
for  circulation,  but  of  which  all  but  42  were  melted. 

A  few  notes  concerning  the  design  may  be  of  interest: 

In  1905  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  contacted  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
and  made  arrangements  for  the  artist  in  residence  at  his  studio  in  Cornish, 
NH,  to  redesign  the  entire  denomination  series  of  American  coins  from  the 
cent  to  the  $20  gold.  A  stipend  of  $5,000  was  tendered.  At  the  time,  Saint- 
Gaudens  was  of  international  renown,  with  works  including  the  Sherman  Vic¬ 
tory  monument  in  New  York  City  (the  prototype  for  the  MCMVII  $20  de¬ 
sign;  the  statue,  regilded  a  few  years  ago,  is  an  attraction  today  in  New  York 
City,  across  the  street  from  the  Plaza  Hotel),  the  nude  statue  of  Diana  on  top 
of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  (the  original  structure,  the  one  in  which 
Saint-Gaudens’  pal  Stanford  White  was  shot  during  an  event  in  the  Roof 
Garden  in  1906),  the  Shaw  Memorial  (on  view  at  the  Boston  Common  across 
from  the  Massachusetts  State  House),  and  many  more,  including  in  a  numis¬ 
matic  vein,  the  1904  Roosevelt  inaugural  medal. 

The  model  for  Miss  Liberty  on  the  1907  $10  was  not  recorded  for  posterity. 
It  is  thought  that  it  may  have  been  one  of  Saint-Gaudens’  romantic  dalli¬ 
ances,  Davida  Clark,  who  lived  not  far  from  the  artist  in  New  Hampshire.  A 
popular  story  arose-and  was  widely  reprinted  including  in  The  Numisma- 
tist- that  the  effigy  was  of  an  Irish  immigrant  girl,  Mary  Cunningham,  who 
was  a  waitress.  In  an  era  in  which  people  wore  prejudices  on  their  sleeves, 
the  idea  that  an  Irish  girl  in  the  non-lofty  position  of  a  waitress  would  serve 
as  a  model  for  a  prominent  American  coin  did  not  set  well  with  certain 
stuffy  observers.  However,  the  entire  account  was  fiction,  never  mind  the 
fact  that  portraits  of  young  ladies  from  different  walks  of  life  (such  as  kin¬ 
dergarten  teacher  Anna  Williams  on  the  Morgan  $1  of  1878),  had  been  used 
for  a  long  time. 

The  design  of  the  $10  was  idealistic,  and  as  Miss  Liberty,  a  lady,  was  wear¬ 
ing  a  war  bonnet  reserved  for  a  male  Indian,  was  inconsistent  with  art,  his¬ 
tory,  and  ethnology.  The  result,  however,  was  quite  beautiful.  The  reverse  is 
truer  to  life,  and  depicts  a  standing  eagle.  Saint-Gaudens,  who  died  of  can¬ 
cer  on  August  3,  1907,  would  not  know  that  in  one  form  or  another  the 
same  bird  was  used  later,  such  as,  in  adapted  form,  on  the  $2.50  and  $5 
pieces  of  1908-1929  by  Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  and,  even  more  adapted,  but  with 
some  stylistic  similarities,  on  the  reverse  of  the  1935  Connecdcut  Tercente¬ 
nary  commemorative  half  dollar. 

When  the  first  1907  Saint-Gaudens  $10  pieces  were  released  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1907  they  created  a  sensation.  Numismatists  were  lavish  in  their 
praise,  as  they  soon  would  be  when  the  related  MCMVII  $20,  also  by  Saint- 
Gaudens,  was  released  in  December  of  the  same  year.  From  that  point  for¬ 
ward  the  $10  and  $20  pieces  have  been  numismatic  favorites.  However,  in 
the  early  years  few  people  collected  them,  for  the  face  value  was  certainly  an 
obstacle,  representing  as  it  did  several  days  ’  pay  for  a  typical  working  person. 

So  far  as  we  know,  all  examples  of  the  present  variety  were  struck  from  a 
single  pair  of  dies.  In  our  cataloguing  of  a  related  piece  in  the  Eliasberg  Col¬ 
lection  of  U.S.  Gold  Coins,  1982,  Lot  842,  we  had  this  to  say  (here  ex¬ 
cerpted):  “For  many  years  numismatists  have  continually  been  debating 
whether  top-grade  specimens  should  be  classified  as  ‘Proof  or  ‘Uncircu¬ 
lated.  The  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  prices  coins  in  both  grades.  All 
specimens  are  from  unfinished  dies  which  show  under  low  magnification  a 
myriad  of  raised  lines,  loops,  and  swirls.  Abe  Kosoff  has  written  that  ‘all 
specimens  from  this  die  are  Proofs...  there  are  no  Uncirculated  coins.'  Oth¬ 
ers  with  equal  conviction  have  divided  them  into  Uncirculated  and  Proof 
classifications,  possibly  not  having  two  different  specimens  on  hand  at  a 
single  time  to  verify  such  a  difference. 

“Coins  of  the  initial  design  are  distinguished  by  having  periods  before  and 
after  the  reverse  legend,  a  feature  that  was  discontinued  when  examples 
were  subsequendy  minted  in  large  quantity  for  circulation.” 
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1907  Indian  $10  With  Periods 

Another  Specimen  of  This  Rarity 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

361  1907  Breen-7094,  Pollock- 1995,  Judd- 1774.  Rarity-3.  With  Pe¬ 

riods,  Wire  Edge.  AU-58.  Bright  yellow  satiny  lustre  with  very 
faint  wear  visible  on  the  high  points  of  Miss  Liberty.  A  few  mi¬ 
nor  surface  marks  are  visible  including  two  vertical  hairline 
scratches  in  the  left  obverse  field.  Numerous  die-finish  lines 
are  visible  in  the  reverse  fields  as  made,  quite  different  from 
what  one  might  normally  expect  on  a  business  strike— giving 
rise  to  such  pieces  being  called  Proofs  from  time  to  time  (see 
footnote  under  preceding  lot).  To  a  lesser  extent,  the  obverse 
has  similar  die  lines.  It  is  these  that  create  the  unique  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  coins,  unlike  any  later  issues  of  the  series. 

This  represents  a  second  example  of  this  famous  rarity,  a  variety  which 
only  500  were  struck  and  of  which  about  100  are  believed  to  exist  today. 


1908-D  No  Motto 

Finest  Graded  by  NGC 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

363  1908-D  No  Motto.  MS-66  (NGC).  This  outstanding  example 

combines  sharpness  of  strike,  excellent  color  and  nearly  de¬ 
fect-free  surfaces.  While  examples  are  readily  available  in 
lower  grades,  few  if  any  were  deliberately  saved  by  numisma¬ 
tists  at  the  time  the  pieces  were  issued,  and  thus  the  MS-66 
grade  represents  an  extreme  rarity.  Here  is  an  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  opportunity  for  the  connoisseur  and  specialist. 

NGC  Population:  1,  none  finer. 


Lustrous,  Attractive  1907  Indian  $10 

Regular  Issue  Without  Periods 


362  1907  Indian.  No  Periods.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  frosty, 

the  present  specimen  is  particularly  attractive  in  this  regard. 
First  widely  circulating  issue  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  Indian  Head 
design.  An  ideal  candidate  for  a  type  set  or  specialized  collec¬ 
tion. 
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Pleasing  1910-S  Indian  Eagle 

Choice  Mint  State 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

364  1910-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  very  pleasing  example  which  is  cer¬ 

tainly  rare  in  this  state  of  preservation.  The  surfaces  are  a  mel¬ 
low  golden  hue  with  faint  lavender  overtones. 

PCGS  Population:  10;  2  finer  (MS-65  finest). 


Dazzling  Gem  1915-S  Indian  $10 

Superb  Mint  State  Rarity 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

365  1915-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  When  this  cataloguer  first  looked  at 

this  coin,  the  reaction  was  simple:  “Wow!” 

This  dazzling  specimen  is  sharply  struck  with  superb  frosty 
lustre  and  delightful  rose  toning.  Although  other  Indian  eagles 
may  have  received  higher  technical  grades,  we  cannot  imagine 
any  other  coin  with  a  higher  degree  of  numerical  grade  plus 
aesthetic  appeal  combined.  It  is  relevant  to  quote  our  col¬ 
league  David  Akers,  who  in  his  Handbook  of  20th-Century  United 
States  Gold  Coins,  published  by  us  a  few  years  ago,  stated:  “The 
1915-S  is  definitely  rare  in  every  Mint  State  grade,  and  even  at 
the  MS-63  level  relatively  few  examples  are  ever  seen.  In  MS-64 
and  MS-65,  this  issue  is  very  rare  and  seldom  available.” 

Just  59,000  examples  of  the  1915-S  $10  were  originally 
minted,  the  fourth  lowest  production  figure  in  the  entire  regu¬ 
lar  Indian  series.  Few  if  any  Mint  State  specimens  were 
hoarded  at  the  time  of  issue,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  sig¬ 
nificant  numbers  coming  from  overseas  or  other  caches.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Indian  Head  design,  the 
low  mintage  of  this  variety,  and  its  high  grade,  and  gorgeous 
appearance,  here  is  one  of  the  nicest  20th-century  American 
gold  coins  to  be  offered  at  auction  in  our  time.  Fortunate  in¬ 
deed  will  be  the  buyer. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer.  The  next  highest  grade  assigned  by 
PCGS  to  this  issue  is  MS-64! 
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DOUBLEEAGLES 


A  Complete  Offering  of 
Carson  City  doubt  f  f.agi  f.s 

In  the  pages  to  follow  we  offer  a  complete  set  of  date  and 
mintmark  varieties  of  $20  gold  coins  struck  at  Carson  City.  The 
offering  begins  with  the  first  year  of  issue,  the  famous  and 
remarkably  rare  1870-CC,  and  continues  to  the  last  year  of 
coining  operations,  1893-CC.  Along  the  way  are  a  number  of 
notable  rarities  balanced  by  some  issues  which  were  struck  in 
quantity,  providing  something  for  every  numismatic  budget, 
but  within  a  restricted  span  of  just  19  varieties. 

Concerning  the  $20  Denomination 

From  the  first  year  that  the  federal  government  issued  gold 
coins,  1795,  until  the  early  days  of  the  Gold  Rush,  1849,  the 
largest  denomination  coin  of  the  realm  was  the  $  10  gold  piece, 
called  the  eagle. 

Following  large-scale  discoveries  of  precious  metal  on  the 
American  River,  near  Columa,  CA,  in  1848,  it  was  realized  in 
the  East  that  gold,  formerly  a  fairly  scarce  commodity,  was 
now  available  in  large  quantities.  The  American  coinage 
system  underwent  a  transition,  gold  became  “common”  in 
relation  to  silver,  coins  made  of  silver  became  worth  more 
than  face  value  and  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  (for  this 
reason,  nearly  all  silver  coins  minted  from  1851  through  early 
1853  are  rare  today),  and,  finally,  with  the  Act  of  February  21, 
1853,  the  weight  of  certain  silver  coins  was  reduced,  and  such 
denominations  as  half  dimes,  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dol¬ 
lars  once  again  circulated  effectively.  (The  weight  of  silver 
dollars  was  not  reduced,  and  these  did  not  circulate  again  for 
a  long  time.) 

What  was  to  be  done  with  the  gold  flowing  in  from  the  West? 
In  1849  two  new  denominations  were  conceived:  the  gold 
dollar  and  the  $20  gold,  the  latter  called  a  double  eagle,  for  it  was 
worth  two  eagles.  Produced  in  pattern  form  in  1849,  following 
the  designs  of  James  B.  Longacre,  the  double  eagle  became  a 
reality  in  circulation  in  1850.  Large  quantities  were  minted 
from  the  outset,  simply  because  it  was  much  easier  to  coin  $20 
in  gold  into  a  single  double  eagle  than  into  two  $  10  pieces,  four 
$5  pieces,  eight  $2.50  pieces,  or  20  $1  pieces.  From  that  point 
onward,  the  double  eagle  became  the  coin  of  choice  in  trans¬ 
actions  involving  large  amounts  of  money  in  coined  form. 

The  New  Orleans  Mint,  not  near  any  significant  source  of 
gold  ore,  became  a  coining  depot  for  the  new  $20,  as  ships 
connecting  with  gold  bullion  from  Panama  often  stopped 
there,  providing  a  supply  of  the  metal.  However,  Philadelphia, 
the  mother  mint,  produced  the  most.  Meanwhile  in  California, 
various  private  coiners  added  their  own  strikings  to  the  supply, 
with  such  names  as  Moffat,  Humbert,  Baldwin,  and  others 
becoming  well  known. 

The  stories  of  double  eagles  minted  from  Gold  Rush  metal 
are  fascinating,  none  more  so  than  the  misadventure  of  the  5.5. 
Central  America,  the  steamer  that  went  down  off  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  in  September  1857,  carrying  with  it  many 


recently-minted  1857-S  $20  pieces  from  the  San  Francisco 
Mint,  which  had  begun  striking  coins  in  1854. 

About  the  Comstock  Lode 

In  1859  there  occurred  an  event  which  would  become 
important  in  a  large  way  to  numismatists  and  in  a  small  way  to 
the  minting  and  commerce  of  the  American  West. 

In  Nevada  two  prospectors,  Patrick  McLaughlin  and  Peter 
O’Reilly,  discovered  a  deposit  of  ore  at  Washoe,  Nevada,  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Davidson,  on  land  for  which  Henry  Tompkins 
Page  Comstock,  age  39,  claimed  ownership.  Comstock  sold  his 
interest  in  the  discovery,  but  his  name  remained  as  a  chapter 
title  in  American  history. 

An  assay  of  Comstock  Lode  revealed  that  the  ore  yielded 
about  75%  silver  and  25%  gold,  valued  at  about  $4,700  of 
precious  metal  per  ton  of  ore.  As  in  nearly  all  valuable  ores, 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  mineral  deposit  was  actually  metallic. 
Although  no  precise  figures  exist,  it  is  believed  that  by  1882,  in 
which  year  a  detailed  study  and  map  was  published  of  the 
Comstock  Lode,  close  to  $400,000,000  worth  of  precious 
metals  had  been  given  up  by  the  land,  which  by  that  time  had 
becorhe  the  state  of  Nevada. 

In  the  early  days  of  Comstock  Lode  exploitation,  1860-1862, 
the  district  was  centered  in  and  about  Virginia  City,  a  commu¬ 
nity  that  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  and  was  home  to  miners  and 
laborers,  some  working  underground  in  shafts  and  others  in 
large  mills  set  up  to  reduce  the  ore.  The  most  impressive  facility 
in  the  new  city  was  the  Gould  &  Curry  mine.  Prosperity 
beckoned,  and  many  fortunes  were  made  not  only  in  mining, 
but  in  creating  a  horizontal  tunnel  to  drain  water  from  the 
mines  (source  of  the  Adolph  Sutro  fortune;  Sutro  went  on  to 
be  mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  also  to  operate  the  Cliff  House 
resort),  gambling,  railroading,  and  just  about  any  other  ven¬ 
ture  that  could  be  imagined.  Along  the  way  a  number  of 
individuals  became  known  as  “silver  barons.”  Certain  of  these 
lived  in  and  about  San  Francisco,  distant  from  Nevada,  but 
providing  social  amenities  not  obtainable  in  the  Comstock 
Lode  district. 

On  March  2,  1861,  Nevada  became  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  October  31,  1864,  statehood  became  a  reality. 
All  throughout  the  1 860s,  most  metal  given  up  by  the  Comstock 
Lode  was  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  minted  into  silver  and 
gold  coins. 

About  the  Carson  City  Mint 

The  spawning  of  wealth  and  riches  from  Nevada  soil  made 
the  state  a  powerful  political  entity.  The  call  was  made  to  set  up 
a  mint  there,  a  step  viewed  as  helping  establish  Nevada  as  an 
important  financial  center.  As  it  was,  Virginia  City  and  the  state 
capital,  known  as  Carson  (today’s  Carson  City),  played  second 
fiddle  to  San  Francisco.  In  Washington,  where  such  decisions 
are  finalized,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  in 
favor  of  a  mint  in  Nevada.  On  the  other  hand.  Mint  Director 
James  Pollock  believed  that  with  existing  mints  at  Philadelphia 
and  San  Francisco,  enough  capacity  was  already  on  hand.  The 
New  Orleans  Mint  was  also  available,  but  had  been  seized  by 
forces  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  1861  and,  for  about  a  year, 
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operated  under  Confederate  States  of  America  control.  After 
1 862  it  was  back  in  federal  hands,  but  was  not  used  for  coinage. 
The  entire  political  situation  was  unsettled  in  New  Orleans, 
and,  besides,  the  Civil  War  was  still  raging— and  would  continue 
to  do  so  until  spring  1865  (the  mint  itself  would  not  be  used  to 
strike  coins  until  1879).  The  pressure  to  open  a  mint  in  Nevada 
persevered,  the  naysayers  were  quieted,  and  the  Act  of  March 
3, 1 863,  provided  details  for  the  implementation  of  what  would 
become  known  as  the  Carson  City  Mint.  In  1865,  Abram  (also 
spelled  Abraham)  Curry,  an  owner  of  the  aforementioned 
Gould  8c  Curry  mine  in  Virginia  City,  and  a  founder  of  Carson 
City,  sold  the  federal  government  a  tract  of  land.  After  an 
authorization  dated  July  18,  1866,  construction  of  the  Carson 
City  Mint  began,  60  x  90  feet  in  floor  plan,  two-and-one-half 
stories  in  height,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  By  the  time  that 
the  structure  was  erected  in  autumn  1868,  costs,  as  they  have 
a  way  of  doing  in  government  projects,  had  escalated  to 
$426,000.  By  December  1869,  most  of  the  coining  and  refining 
equipment  was  on  site  and  had  been  tested.  It  was  anticipated 
that  very  soon  the  first  coins  bearing  the  distinctive  mintmark 
CC  would  be  struck.  The  use  of  the  single  letter  C  was 
considered,  but  just  briefly,  as  the  same  letter  had  served  to 
identify  coins  from  the  Charlotte  Mint  from  1 838  until  it  closed 
forever  in  1861.  Coins  could  not  be  struck  without  dies,  and 
transportation  from  Philadelphia,  where  all  dies  were  made, 
involved  snags  and  delays.  Nothing  could  be  done. 

Onjanuary  6,  1870,  official  opening  ceremonies  were  held, 
by  which  time  the  dieless  mint  had  spent  several  months 
without  striking  a  single  piece.  Meanwhile,  bullion  was  re¬ 
ceived  for  assaying  and  refining.  Finally,  the  long  anticipated 
dies  arrived,  and  on  February  10,  1870-CC  silver  dollars  were 
made.  Later  in  the  same  month,  $10  gold  coins  were  struck  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  March  the  initial  coinage  of  $5  and  the 
presently  showcased  $20  coins  took  place. 

Although  the  Carson  City  Mint  was  a  fine  facility,  Abram 
Curry,  who  was  rewarded  with  the  superintendency,  had  many 
political  enemies  and  disgruntled  competitors  in  the  refining 
trade.  Thus,  despite  the  propinquity  of  the  Carson  City  Mint  to 
\  irginia  City,  scarcely  15  miles  away,  much  metal  continued  to 
be  shipped  to  distant  San  Francisco! 

Curry  was  replaced  as  superintendent  in  September  1870  by 
H.F.  Rice,  who  later  was  succeeded  by  others.  However,  the 
animosity  remained,  and  the  Carson  City  Mint  was  out  of  favor 
with  many  owners  of  bullion. 

The  Carson  City  vs.  San  Francisco  situation  was  a  bit  more 
complicated  than  just  sketched,  for  once  coins  were  minted  in 
Carson  City,  they  would  have  to  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco  or 
some  other  commercial  center  to  be  placed  in  circulation  in 
quantity.  1  here  was  not  a  great  call  for  local  coinage  in  the 
Carson  City  district.  At  the  time,  inhabitants  of  Nevada  were 
not  numerous.  In  time,  much  bad  blood  arose  between  the  two 
minting  institutions.  Allegations  were  made  concerning  the 
efficiency  of  Carson  City  operations,  poor  security  arrange¬ 
ments,  sloppy  refining  practices,  incorrect  alloys,  short  weight 
of  precious  metal  coins,  and  so  on,  few  of  which  had  any 
foundation  in  fact.  It  seems  that  the  Nevada  facility  fell  increas¬ 
ingly  out  of  favor  in  Washington  (the  seat  of  Congress)  and 
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Philadelphia  (where  many  minting  decisions  were  made). 
1875  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  reflected  th 
most  silver  mined  in  Nevada  went  to  the  San  Francisco  Mi 
here  quoted  (italics  added):  “The  Comstock  bullion,  which  /» 
San  Francisco  for  its  natural  market,  consists,  on  the  average,  m 
parts  by  weight  of  silver  to  one  of  gold...  ” 

Politics  continued  to  rear  its  ugly  head,  and  in  1879  t; 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  told  of  restrict! 
practices  that  a  century  later  probably  would  have  been  illeg 
“Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Mint  at  Carson  City 
located  but  a  short  distance  from  the  productive  mines  oft 
Comstock  Lode,  higher  prices  were  demanded  for  bulli< 
deliverable  at  Carson  than  at  San  Francisco  and,  in  additio 
the  rates  charged  by  the  express  company  for  transportation 
silver  dollars  were  higher  at  Carson  than  at  San  Francisco.” 
the  same  year,  coinage  was  suspended,  not  to  resume  un 
1889.  In  the  latter  year  the  second  and  final  coinage  peria 
began  at  the  Carson  City  Mint.  The  Annual  Report  for  the  fisc 
year  which  ended  June  30,  1890,  commented:  “The  mint 
Carson  was  reopened  for  coinage  on  July  1,  1889,  but  owing 
the  dilapidated  condition  in  which  the  building  machinery  w 
found,  after  four  years  of  idleness,  repairs  and  betterment 
the  building  and  overhauling  and  repairing  the  machine 
were  necessary,  and  consequently  the  coinage  of  gold  ar 
silver  was  not  commenced  until  October  1,  1889.” 

The  swan  song  of  the  facility  was  recited  in  the  Annual  Repo 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1893:  “By  the  direction  of  tk 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  coinage  operations  at  the  mint 
Carson  City  were  suspended  on  June  1,  1893,  and  the  for< 
employed  in  the  coiner’s  department  dispensed  with...”  Aft« 
that  time,  the  facility  remained  opened  as  a  bullion  deposito: 
and  refinery,  but  no  other  coins  were  struck. 

About  Carson  City  Coinage 

The  Carson  City  Mint  was  first  and  foremost  a  facility  l 
expedite  the  transfer  of  precious  metal  from  bullion  form  t 
coin  form.  Thus,  the  larger  the  denomination,  the  less  effo 
would  be  required.  Accordingly,  within  the  silver  series  n 
three-cent  pieces  or  half  dimes  were  struck,  and  most  produ. 
tion  was  centered  on  the  two  largest  denominations,  the  silve 
dollar  (minted  1870-1873  and  again  intermittently  1878-1892 
and  the  trade  dollar  (1873-1878).  Within  the  gold  denomin 
tions,  no  $1,  $2.50,  or  $3  denominations  were  struck.  Produ 
tion  was  limited  to  the  larger  denominations,  $5,  $  10,  and  $2< 

Although  there  were  a  few  exceptions  here  and  there,  ii 
general  Carson  City  silver  and  gold  coins  were  produced  ii 
restricted  quantities.  Thus,  from  a  numismatic  viewpoint  marn 
rarities  were  created.  Today,  in  1998,  all  Carson  City  silver  ann 
gold  coins  are  highly  prized. 

A  Closer  Look  at  Collecting  Carson  City  Coins 

During  the  span  of  the  operations  of  the  Carson  City  Min 
1870  to  1885  and  again  from  1889  to  1893,  veiy  few  numisma 
tists  were  interested  in  whether  a  coin  bore  a  CC,  S,  O,  or  sonn 
other  mintmark  on  the  reverse.  Rather,  virtually  all  emphasij 
on  collecting  was  by  date.  Because  of  this,  such  numismatists 
Joseph  J.  Mickley,  T.  Harrison  Garrett,  and  even  the  curatoii 
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>f  the  Mint  Cabinet  did  not  aspire  to  own  branch  mint  pieces. 

In  1893  Augustus  G.  Heaton,  an  accomplished  artist,  poet, 
vriter,  and  all-around  intellectual  individual,  published  A 
Treatise  on  the  Coinage  of  the  United  States  Branch  Mints,  familiarly 
riven  the  short  name  of  Mint  Marks.  Sold  for  $  1  per  copy,  the 
nonograph  was  advertised  in  The  Numismatist  and  elsewhere, 
’laying  to  a  numismatic  audience  that  could  not  care  less  about 
>ranch  mint  issues,  Heaton  listed  his  “causes  of  attractiveness,” 
vhich  make  interesting  reading  today: 

1.  Mint  Marks  in  their  progressive  issue  at  New  Orleans,  Dahlo- 
nega,  Charlotte,  San  Francisco,  and  Carson  City  show  the  direction 
of  our  country’s  growth  and  its  development  of  mineral  wealth. 

2 .  Mint  Marks  in  their  amount  of  issue  in  varied  years  at  different 
points  offer  the  monetary  pulse  of  our  country  to  the  student  of 
finance. 

3.  The  denominations  of  any  one  Branch  Mint,  in  their  irregular 
coinage  and  their  relation  to  each  other  at  certain  periods,  indicate 
curiously  the  particular  needs  of  the  given  section  of  the  land. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  Branch  Mint  coinage  is  indispensable  to  an 
understanding  of  the  greater  or  lesser  coinage  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  and  its  consequent  numismatic  value. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  coinage  of  the  different  Branch  Mints  gives 
to  many  usually  considered  common  dates  great  rarity  if  certain 
Mint  Marks  are  upon  them. 

6.  Mint-Mark  study  gives  nicety  of  taste  and  makes  a  mixed  set  of 
pieces  unendurable. 

7.  Several  dies  were  used  at  Branch  Mints  which  never  served  in 
the  Philadelphia  coinage,  and  their  impressions  should  no  longer 
be  collected  as  mere  varieties. 

8.  The  very  irregularity  of  dates  in  some  denominations  of 
Branch  Mint  issues  is  a  pleasant  exercise  of  memory  and  numis¬ 
matic  knowledge. 

9.  This  irregularity  in  date,  and  in  the  distribution  of  coinage, 
giving  a  collection  in  most  cases  but  two  or  three,  and  rarely  three 
or  more  contemporaneous  pieces,  and  thus  occasions  no  great 
expense. 

10.  As  the  Branch  Mints  are  so  far  apart  their  issues  have  the 
character  of  those  of  different  nations,  and  tend  to  promote 
correspondence  and  exchange,  both  to  secure  common  dates  in 
fine  condition  and  the  rarities  of  each. 

11.  The  United  States  coinage  has  a  unique  interest  in  this 
production  at  places  far  apart  of  pieces  of  the  same  value  and  design 
with  distinguishing  letters  upon  them. 

12.  As  Mint  Marks  only  occur  in  silver  and  gold  coins  they  can  be 
found  more  often  than  coins  of  the  baser  metals  in  fine  condition, 
and  neither  augment  or  involve  a  collection  of  the  minor  pieces. 

13.  As  Mint  Marks  have  not  heretofore  been  sought,  or  studied 
as  they  deserve,  many  varieties  yet  await  in  circulation  the  good 
fortune  of  collectors  who  cannot  buy  freely  of  coins  more  in 
demand,  and  who,  in  having  access  to  large  sums  of  money,  may 
draw  therefrom  prizes  impossible  to  seekers  after  older  dates. 

14.  The  various  sizes  of  the  Mint  Marks  O,  S,  D,  C,  and  CC, 
ranging  from  the  capital  letters  of  average  book  type  to  infinitesi¬ 
mal  spots  on  the  coin,  as  well  as  the  varied  location  of  these  letters, 
defy  any  accusation  of  monotony,  and  are  far  more  distinguishable 
than  the  characteristics  of  many  classified  varieties  of  old  cents  and 
‘colonials.’ 

15.  Mint  Marks  include  noble  enough  game  for  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  coin  hunter,  as  their  rarities  are  among  the  highest  in  value 
of  United  States  coinage,  and  their  varieties  permit  the  gathering  in 
some  issues  of  as  many  as  six  different  modern  pieces  of  the  same 
date. 


16.  The  face  value  of  all  the  silver  Mint  Marks  to  1893,  being  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  they  are  within  the  means  of  any 
collector,  as,  aside  from  the  economy  of  those  found  in  circulation, 
the  premiums  for  rarities  are  yet  below  those  on  many  coins  of  far 
inferior  intrinsic  worth. 

17.  As  the  new  Mint  at  Philadelphia  will  have  a  capacity  equal  to 
all  existing  United  States  Mints,  it  is  probable  that  others  will  be 
greatly  restricted  or  even  abolished  in  no  long  time,  and  that  Mint 
Marks  will  not  only  cease  as  an  annual  expense,  but  be  a  treasure  in 
time  to  those  who  have  the  foresight  to  collect  them  now. 

It  is  quaint  and  certainly  bittersweet  that  Heaton  on  a 
subsequent  page  noted:  “We  have  heard  of  no  collectors  in 
Carson  City,  Dahlonega,  or  Charlotte  who  might  search  cur¬ 
rent  money  or  bank  accumulations  for  the  coins  of  these  mints 
in  past  years.”  On  a  still  later  page,  Heaton,  certainly  a  numis¬ 
matist  with  far-ranging  connections,  noted  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  even  a  single  collector  who  saved  gold  coins  by 
mintmarked  variety  except  for  gold  dollars. 

Focusing  on  the  present  offering  of  Carson  City  double 
eagles,  there  was  no  significant  numismatic  interest  in  such 
pieces  until  decades  later,  in  the  1930s,  and  even  at  that  time 
the  interest  was  more  or  less  casual.  By  the  1 940s  several  serious 
numismatists  aspired  to  own  one  of  each  date  and  mintmark  of 
gold  coin,  and  then  and  only  then  did  scarce  Carson  City  issues 
come  to  the  fore.  From  that  time  onward,  Carson  City  gold 
coins  have  been  an  object  of  numismatic  admiration  and 
desire.  However,  except  for  some  of  the  later  pieces  occasion¬ 
ally  found  in  foreign  hoards,  high-grade  Carson  City  gold  coins 
of  all  kinds  are  quite  scarce,  and  in  many  instances  are  very  rare. 

We  could  continue  at  great  length  about  the  Carson  City 
Mint  and  its  silver  and  gold  coins,  but  we  will  stop  at  this  point 
and  commence  the  listing  of  the  pieces  we  showcase  for  auction 
sale.  For  further  information  the  reader  will  want  to  acquire  a 
copy  of  Gold  Coins  of  the  Old  West:  The  Carson  City  Mint  1870- 
1893,  by  Douglas  Winter  and  Lawrence  E.  Cutler,  M.D., 
published  by  us  in  1994. 


The  Carson  City  Mint  in  Nevada,  illustrated 
here,  was  ready  to  begin  coinage  operations  by  late 
1869,  but  no  dies  were  on  hand.  Beginning  in  1870, 
silver  and  gold  coins  were  minted  there  until  1885 
and  again  from  1889  to  1893.  $20  gold  double 
eagles  were  the  largest  denomination  made.  Metal 
came  from  the  nearby  Comstock  Lode. 
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Famous  1870-CC  Double  Eagle 

Capstone  of  the  Carson  City  $20  Series 


366  1870-CC  EF-45.  Some  marks  and  friction  here  and  there, 

consistent  with  the  grade.  Held  at  an  angle  to  the  light,  the 
coin  displays  some  prooflike  surfaces,  particularly  at  the  out¬ 
lines  to  the  face,  between  the  star  points,  amid  the  date  nu¬ 
merals  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  in  the  protected 
areas.  In  their  book  on  the  subject,  Messrs.  Winter  and  Cut¬ 
ler  commented:  “The  1870-CC  double  eagle  is  usually  seen  in 
bagmarked  Very  Fine.  It  is  very  rare  Extremely  Fine,  and 
most  VFs  are  no  better  than  low-end  EF-40...”  The  same  writ¬ 
ers  give  a  population  estimate  of  about  26  to  35  examples 
known  in  \  F  grade  and  nine  or  10  at  the  EF  level,  with  none 
finer  known  to  them. 

Authentic  examples  of  the  1870-CC,  such  as  that  offered 
here,  are  fairly  distinctive  in  their  striking  characteristics.  “The 
obverse  is  always  weaker  than  the  reverse,”  Winter  and  Cutler 
write.  “The  stars,  especially  those  at  the  left,  are  flat  while 
Liberty  s  hair  is  blunt.  On  the  reverse,  the  wing  feathers  tend 
to  show  reasonably  good  detail  while  the  borders  are  weaker. 
The  tailfeathers  are  always  very  blunt,  as  are  the  stars  which 
encircle  the  motto.”  Still  further,  “Every  1870-CC  double  eagle 
we  have  seen  is  very  heavily  abraded.  The  fields  nearly  always 
show  deep,  detracting  gouges  while  many  pieces  have  con¬ 
spicuous  bumps  on  the  rims  from  mishandling.” 

Of  course,  no  single  coin  can  fit  all  of  the  above  characteris¬ 


tics,  particularly  those  of  handling.  Remarkably,  the  presently 
offered  coin  has  no  edge  bumps  or  gouges  and  is  quite  “clean” 
in  respect  to  its  overall  appearance.  As  such,  it  stands  proud 
among  others  at  this  grade  level. 

Not  well  known  is  the  interesting  fact  that  there  are  two  die 
varieties  of  the  1870-CC,  this  despite  the  small  mintage  (of 
which  more  will  be  said  later).  The  standard  variety,  as  here 
offered,  has  the  mintmark  in  small  letters,  centered  over  the 
space  between  N  and  T  (TWENTY).  The  date  logotype,  en¬ 
tered  as  single  unit  1870  from  an  individual  punch,  is  higher 
on  this  issue  than  on  the  second.  The  other  issue,  discovered 
by  Tony  Terranova,  has  the  date  logotype  slightly  smaller,  and 
the  mintmarks  centered  over  the  right  upright  of  N 
(TWENTY). 

Today,  the  1870-CC  $20  is  recognized  as  the  consummate 
rarity  among  double  eagles  of  this  denomination  from  the  Car- 
son  City  Mint.  As  recited,  the  population  is  very  small,  prob¬ 
ably  fewer  than  50  all  told.  Even  this  figure  may  be  overly  gen¬ 
erous,  for  David  Akers  wrote  some  time  ago,  “I  estimate  that 
approximately  20-25  specimens  are  known.”  Further,  he  said 
in  terms  of  condition  rarity  “The  1870-CC  is  one  of  the  rarest,  if 
not  the  rarest,  dates  of  the  entire  series.” 

Regarding  absolute  numbers  known,  certification  services  do 
not  as  a  rule  photograph  the  coins  they  have  handled,  and  a 
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coin  of  such  impressive  rarity  and  value  as  the  1870-CC  is  a 
logical  candidate  for  resubmission,  perhaps  even  re-resubmis- 
sion.  Thus,  a  given  dozen  pieces  that  have  been  certified  may 
net  to  half  that  number  or  fewer  in  terms  of  different  coins.  As  a 
side  comment,  we  enjoyed  a  history  of  the  authentication  grad¬ 
ing  services  written  recently  by  Charles  Hoskins,  and  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  excerpted  in  a  future  issue  of  our  Rare  Coin  Review. 
He  mentioned  that  one  reason  that  computerized  grading, 
popularized  for  a  short  time  circa  1989-1990,  did  not  succeed, 
is  that  computer  imaging  would  permit  the  instant  identifica¬ 
tion  of  a  coin,  via  surface  marks,  etc.,  if  it  was  resubmitted— 
something  that  resubmitters  might  not  like. 

The  presently  offered  piece  was  one  of  the  nicest  we  have 
ever  seen  or  handled.  For  reference  we  mention  that  the  Elias- 
berg  Collection  coin,  auctioned  by  us  in  1982,  had  a  VF-20  ob¬ 
verse  and  VF-30  reverse  (we  still  like  the  split-number  grading 
service  for  obverse  and  reverse  and  wish  that  it  was  still  used  in 
the  hobby).  Here,  indeed,  is  a  highly  important  opportunity,  a 
highlight  of  the  present  Rarities  Sale. 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1870:  155,185 
1870-CC:  3,789 
1870-S:  982,000 


Comments  on  the  mintage  and  distribution  of  the  1870-CC: 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures  for 
the  year,  production  of  $20  pieces  during  the  first  year  of  the  Carson  City 
Mint,  1870,  got  off  to  a  fairly  slow  start.  Just  3,789  were  struck,  a  tiny,  in¬ 
deed  almost  insignificant  fraction  of  the  quantities  produced  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  San  Francisco.  Of  this  small  number,  1,332  were  struck  on  March 
10,  representing  the  initial  production  of  the  denomination.  During  the 
same  year  the  production  of  the  other  two  denominations,  the  1870-CC  $5 
at  7,675  pieces  and  the  $10  issue  at  5,908  coins,  likewise  represented  small 
numbers.  At  the  time,  pieces  needed  for  the  export  trade  were  mainly 
taken  from  the  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  mintages.  On  the  East 
Coast,  a  premium  had  to  be  paid  for  $20  pieces  in  terms  of  current  paper 
money,  as  the  two  were  trading  at  different  values.  On  the  West  Coast  the 
1870-S  $20  traded  at  par  with  other  coins,  paper  money  not  being  in  general 
circulation.  Most  probably,  judging  from  the  extensive  wear  seen  on 
pieces  today,  the  mintage  of  1870-CC  $20  pieces  was  paid  to  depositors  at 
the  time,  and  circulated  in  Nevada  and  surrounding  areas.  Later,  some 
probably  were  shipped  overseas  with  other  bulk  items,  but  as  this  was 
done  years  after  they  were  minted,  overseas  bank  hoards  have  not  been  a 
source  for  high-grade  specimens.  Indeed,  as  the  preceding  narrative  indi¬ 
cates,  no  high-grade  examples  have  come  on  the  market  in  our  lifetime. 

A  general  rule  for  Carson  City  gold  issues  is  that  the  first  three  years  of 
mintage— 1870,  1871,  and  1872— are  nearly  always  found  well  worn.  Later 
issues  are  also  found  worn,  but  occasionally  some  higher-grade  pieces  are 
seen,  although  relatively  few  are  encountered  with  frequency. 


Lustrous  1871-CC  $20  Rarity 


367  1871-CC  AU-53  (PCGS).  Produced  to  the  extent  of  just  17,387 

pieces  and  distributed  primarily  in  the  mountainous  areas  of 
the  Far  West,  the  1871-CC  stands  today  as  the  second  most  elu¬ 
sive  (after  1870-CC)  Carson  City  coin  of  this  denomination.  A 
few  hundred  pieces  are  probably  known  in  all,  certainly  a  small 
number  relative  to  the  demand  for  coins  of  this  denomination. 

Writing  in  1982,  David  Akers  noted  that  the  1871-CC  is  in 
the  top  15%  rarity-wise  of  all  $20  gold  pieces  minted  1850- 
1933,  and  that  it  was  tied  for  first  place  (with  the  1870-CC)  in 
terms  of  difficulty  of  acquisition  in  higher  grades.  His  com¬ 
ment,  “Few  dates  in  the  series  come  generally  worse  than  the 
1871-CC.” 

The  presently  offered  coin,  a  happy  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  is  well  struck,  and  has  a  modicum  of  original  lustre,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  protected  areas.  Overall  it  has  a  pleasing  aspect  as 
well,  something  which  serves  to  strongly  reinforce  its  already 
high  desirability. 

Here,  indeed,  is  another  prize  from  the  present  offering,  a 
remarkable  double  eagle. 

PCGS  Population:  3;  2  finer  (AU-55  finest). 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1871:  80,150 

1871-CC:  17,387 

1871-S:  928,000 

From  Stack ’s  sale  of  the  Flail  Park  McCullough  Collection,  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1967,  Lot  #668. 


High-Grade  1872-CC  $20 


368  1872-CC  AU-55  (PCGS).  Much  lustre  still  remains,  more  than 

on  the  preceding  piece,  with  the  reverse  being  particularly 
frosty.  All  told  this  is  one  of  the  nicest  1872-CC  $20  pieces 
likely  to  be  encountered. 

PCGS  Population:  10;  2  finer  (AU-58  finest). 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1872:  251,880 
1872-CC:  26,900 
1872-S:  780,000 

By  this  year  the  circulation  of  Carson  City  gold  coins,  while  still  primarily 
limited  to  the  Far  West,  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  more  general.  This,  plus  a 
high  mintage  figure,  resulted  in  at  least  a  couple  hundred  or  so  coins  being 
included  in  shipments  made  years  later  to  foreign  banks.  From  the  1940s 
onward,  when  foreign  banks  became  a  prime  source  for  long-stored  Ameri¬ 
can  double  eagles,  some  of  these  coins  came  to  light.  No  doubt  this  consti¬ 
tutes  the  source  of  most  that  we  know  today. 
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Attractive  1873-CC  $20 


369  1873-CC  AU-58  (PCGS).  Highly  lustrous.  Traces  of  prooflike 

surface  on  the  obverse.  A  nice  example  of  a  fairly  scarce  issue, 
a  piece  which  is  probably  among  the  top  three  or  four  dozen 
finest  known.  Of  course,  grading  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
one  person’s  AU-58  can  be  another’s  MS-60.  Indeed,  this  com¬ 
ment  is  simply  echoing  what  David  Akers  said  16  years  ago  in 
his  study:  “Although  auction  records  indicate  that  a  substantial 
number  of  AU’s  have  been  offered,  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  this  date  is  generally  overgraded,  and  most  of  the  ‘AU’s’ 
were  probably  no  better  than  EF.” 

PCGS  Population:  17;  3  finer  (MS-60  finest). 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1873:  1,709,825 
1873-CC:  22,410 
1873-S:  1,040,600 


Lustrous  1874-CC  $20 


370  1874-CC  AU-50  (PCGS).  A  pleasing  example  of  the  first  Car- 

son  City  $20  to  be  made  in  anything  approximating  a  gener¬ 
ous  mintage  quantity.  As  such,  the  present  piece  will  have  an 
especially  wide  market  appeal  as  it  is  the  earliest  date  obtain¬ 
able  for  a  relatively  low  price. 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1874:  366,800 
1874-CC:  115,085 
1874-S:  1,214,000 


372  1876-CC  AU-50  (PCGS).  Not  a  rarity,  not  a  Condition  Censu:) 

piece,  this  1876-CC  can  be  characterized  as  a  specimen  with| 
egalitarian  appeal.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  candidate  for  a  genJ 
eral  type  set  of  United  States  coins,  adding  the  romance  of  a 
Carson  City  issue. 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1876:  583,905 

1876-CC:  138,441 

1876-S:  1,597,000 

From  Stack ’s  sale  of  the  Art  Lewi  Collection,  September  1968,  Lot  417. 


Scarce  1877-CC  Double  Eagle 


373  1877-CC  AU-58.  The  mintage  dropped  precipitately  this  year, 

and  as  a  result  the  1877-CC  is  considered  to  be  scarce.  Further, 
it  represents  the  first  year  of  the  new  reverse  style;  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  changed  from  TWENTY  D  to  the  new  TWENTY 
DOLLARS.  We  have  never  located  a  specific  reason  for  the' 
change,  but  suspect  it  is  because  the  coins  were  so  widely  used, 
in  international  trade  that  the  spelling  out  of  “dollars”  provide 
information  more  readily  useful  than  simply  the  abbreviation: 
“D.”  (which  could  mean  various  things  in  various  languages, 
being  the  abbreviation  before  penny  in  England,  for  example). 

Known  specimens  of  the  1877-CC  in  high  grades  are  clus¬ 
tered  around  the  upper  echelons  of  AU  and  the  lower  ranks  of 
Mint  State.  Certainly  the  present  piece,  possessing  much  frosty 
lustre  and  a  generous  measure  of  eye  appeal,  will  be  right  at 
home  in  a  nice  specialized  collection. 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1877:  397,670 
1877-CC:  42,565 
1875-S:  1,735,000 


Mint  State  1875-CC  $20 


371  I875-CG  MS-62  (PCGS).  An  exception  to  the  general  rule  for 

these  double  eagles,  the  1875-CC  seems  to  have  been  set  aside 


for  use  in  bank-to-bank  and  other  large-scale  financial  transac¬ 
tions,  with  the  result  that  a  few  hundred  Mint  State  coins  exist 
today.  Significantly,  the  highest  encountered  among  PCGS 
and  NGC  listings  are  just  a  notch  higher  than  the  present 
piece,  (MS-63).  Who  knows,  perhaps  this  has  even  nicer  eye 
appeal  than  some  of  those.  In  any  event,  the  present  offering 
represents  a  combination  of  high  grade  and  market  availabil¬ 
ity.  It  will  at  once  appeal  to  the  general  collector  of  double 
eagles  as  well  as  the  Carson  City  specialist. 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1875:  295,740 
1875-CC:  111,151 
1875-S:  1,230,000 
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Elusive  1878-CC  $20 


374  1878-CC  EF-45  (PCGS).  Some  traces  of  lustre  remain  in  pro¬ 

tected  areas. 

The  mintage  continued  to  trend  downward  this  year,  yield¬ 
ing  only  1,180  pieces.  At  the  time  the  government  did  not  coin 
$20  pieces  on  speculation,  and  production  figures  were  gov¬ 
erned  strictly  by  the  amount  of  precious  metal  deposited 
across  the  counter  at  the  Carson  City  Mint,  and  the  denomina¬ 
tions  requested  in  exchange.  Often,  mintage  figures  were  the 
luck  of  the  draw— a  matter  of  circumstance.  Whether  or  not  a 
lot  of  bullion  was  being  produced  that  year  at  the  nearby 
Comstock  Lode  had  litde  to  do  with  it,  as  most  gold  and  silver 
was  being  shipped  to  San  Francisco  anyway. 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1878:  543,645 
1878-CC:  13,180 
1878-S:  1,739,000 


Splendid  1879-CC  $20  Rarity 


375  1879-CC  AU-55  (PCGS).  A  splendid  specimen  of  this  low-mint¬ 

age  date,  a  year  that  would  prove  to  have  the  smallest  produc¬ 
tion  quantity  until  1891-CC.  And,  although  the  1891-CC  was 
minted  in  even  smaller  numbers  (just  5,000),  it  seems  that 
fewer  high-grade  1879-CC  pieces  were  saved. 

The  present  coin  is  an  extremely  handsome  AU-55,  a  piece 
with  bright  yellow  gold  surfaces  and  much  lustre.  No  doubt  it 
could  be  called  AU-58  without  much  fear  of  contradiction.  All 
in  all  it  is  a  numismatic  prize. 

PCGS  Population:  5;  2  finer  (MS-60  finest). 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1879:  207,630 

1879-CC:  10,708 

1879-0:  2,325 

1879-S:  1,223,800 


Lustrous  1882-CC  Double  Eagle 


376  1882-CC  MS-61  (PCGS).  A  highly  lustrous,  bright,  frosty 

double  eagle.  The  reverse,  if  graded  separately,  could  probably 
be  a  notch  or  two  higher. 

PCGS  Population:  8;  1  finer  (MS-62). 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1882:  630 
1882-CC:  39,140 
1882-S:  1,125,000 

As  luck  would  have  it,  no  one  in  1880  or  1881  deposited  gold  and  asked 
for  $20  pieces  in  return;  thus,  there  are  no  such  things  as  1880-CC  or  1881- 
CC  $20  pieces,  the  1882-CC  being  the  first  issue  after  1879. 


Beautiful  1883-CC  $20 


377  1883-CC  MS-61  (PCGS).  A  very  beautiful  specimen.  The  MS- 

61  grade  seems  fair  enough,  but  beyond  this  the  coin  has  espe¬ 
cially  nice  aesthetic  appeal.  All  in  all  the  piece  merits  a  very 
strong  bid.  When  this  collection  was  gathered  a  strong  effort 
was  made  to  acquire  high-quality  coins— this  aspect  being  an 
important  addition  in  each  instance  to  the  numerical  values. 
PCGS  Population:  18;  7  finer  (MS-63  finest). 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1883:  92  Proof  only 
1883-CC:  59,962 
1883-S:  1,189,000 


378  1884-CC  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Much  original 

frost  still  remains,  particularly  on  the  reverse. 

Comparative  double  eagle  m  intage  figures: 

1884:  71  Proof  Only 
1884-CC:  81,139 
1884-S:  916,000 

From  Stack’s  sale  of  the  Raymond  L.  Tollett  and  O.  Kenneth  Pryor 
Collections,  April  1977,  Lot  2476. 
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Lustrous  and  Frosty  1885-CC  $20 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

379  1885-CC  MS-61.  A  lustrous,  frosty  specimen  of  the  last  year  of 

the  early  Carson  City  series,  after  which  production  was  sus¬ 
pended  until  1889. 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1885:  828 

1885-CC:  9,450 

1885-S:  683,500 


380  1889-CC  AU-53  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A  splendid 

specimen  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  series  of  Carson  City  coins. 
Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1889:  44,111 

1889-CC:  30,945 

1889-S:  774,700 


381  1890-CC  AU-58  (PCGS).  Another  very  attractive  Carson  Cit^ 

double  eagle.  Minted  in  relatively  high  quantities,  the  1890-CC 
is  one  of  the  more  affordable  varieties  in  the  series. 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1890:  75,995 

1890-CC:  91,209 

1890-S:  802,750 


- 

Highly  Prized  1891-CC  $20  Rarity 

AU-55  PCGS 


382  1891-CC  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A  thoroughly 

satisfying  example  of  one  of  the  lowest  mintage  coins  in  the 
entire  Carson  City  series;  just  5,000  were  struck.  Many  of  these 
pieces  were  kept  in  bank  reserves  or  used  in  international 
transactions,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  AU  and  low-level 
Mint  State  coins  are  known  today.  Still,  in  any  and  all  grades  it? 
is  a  highly  prized  rarity  within  the  series. 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1891:  1,442 

1891-CC:  5,000 

1 89 1-S:- 1,288,125 


383  1892-CC  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Most  of  thel 

better  examples  are  in  higher  AU  levels  and  in  lower  Mint:) 
State  levels,  a  fairly  narrow  range.  The  search  then  concen-; 
trates  on  pieces  with  eye  appeal,  and  the  coins  in  the  presents 
collection  emerge  as  winners  in  each  and  every  instance ,  thci 
present  piece  being  no  exception. 

Comparative  double  eagle  min  tage  figures: 

1892:  4,523 

1892-CC:  27,265 

1892-S:  930,150 


1  SO 
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Beautiful  Mint  State  1893-CC  $20 


384  1893-CC  MS-62  (PCGS).  A  truly  beautiful  example  of  the  last 

year  of  the  Carson  City  double  eagle,  a  fairly  scarce  issue  in 
any  grade,  and  a  notable  rarity  at  the  MS-62  level.  Only  a  few 
dozen  pieces  exist  in  this  general  range,  and  without  doubt  the 
present  coin  is  among  the  very  finest  from  an  aesthetic  view¬ 
point.  What  a  fitting  way  to  close  out  one  of  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  collections  of  Carson  City  $20  pieces  ever  to  cross  the 
auction  block! 

PCCfS  Population:  12;  4  finer  (MS-63  finest). 

Comparative  double  eagle  mintage  figures: 

1893:  344,339 

1893-CC:  18,402 

1893-S:  996,175 

DOUBLE  EAOl  ES  FROM  VARIOUS  MINTS 

Our  dedicated  complete  offering  of  Carson  City  $20s  now 
Deing  completed,  we  turn  to  additional  double  eagles  from 
3ther  consignments: 


Mint  State  1855-S  $20 


386  1855-S  MS-60.  Bright  yellow  lustre  with  prooflike  obverse  and 

frosty  reverse.  A  few  minor  surface  marks  are  noted  which 
keep  this  out  of  a  higher  grade.  Repeating  a  familiar  story,  the 
1855-S  is  plentiful  enough  in  worn  grades,  but  in  Mint  State 
very  few  examples  have  ever  appeared  at  auction.  The  term 
condition  rarity  is  applicable. 


387  1856-S  AU-55,  or  finer,  closely  challenging  MS-60,  save  for  a 

mark  in  the  field  in  front  of  Miss  Liberty’s  neck  and  a  few 
scratches  among  the  stars.  Sharply  struck  with  a  very  attractive 
overall  aspect.  Virtually  the  entire  original  mint  lustre  is  present. 


Amazing  Mint  State  1850-0  $20  Gold 

One  of  the  Finest  Known 

385  1850-0  MS-60.  Bright  greenish  gold  with  reflective  fields  and 

cameo  devices.  A  superb  example  which  may  trace  its  history 
to  the  Baltimore  Hoard  discovered  by  two  boys  in  the  cellar  of 
a  Baltimore  house  in  1934.  Walter  Breen  mentioned  five  Un¬ 
circulated  examples  of  this  issue  were  found  in  that  hoard.  It  is 
doubtful  that  any  of  those  would  be  any  finer  than  MS-60  if 
graded  today. 

The  1850-0  $20  represents  the  first  circulating  year  of  the  denomination. 
Pieces  produced  in  New  Orleans  were  mostly  struck  from  bullion  brought 
by  steamer  to  Panama,  carried  across  land,  and  transported  by  steamer  on 
the  eastern  side  to  Louisiana.  Such  pieces  were  struck  strictly  for  utilitarian 
purposes,  and  no  thought  whatsoever  was  given  to  saving  pieces  for  numis¬ 
matic  reasons.  Nor,  to  our  knowledge,  were  any  ever  saved  at  the  time  as 
part  of  hoards  or  other  caches.  Today,  in  1998,  1850-0  double  eagles  are 
fairly  plentiful  in  such  grades  as  VF  (in  particular)  and  EF,  somewhat  scarce 
in  AU,  but  exceedingly  rare  in  Mint  State.  The  connoisseur  and  specialist  will 
delight  in  owning  this  coin,  representing  as  it  does  a  rarity  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  earliest  dated  New  Orleans  coin  of  its  denomination. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 
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Lovely  186 1-S  Paquet  Reverse  $20 

The  First  of  Four  Similar  Coins 
Perhaps  Unprecedented 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

388  186 1-S  Paquet  reverse.  AU-50  (PCGS).  Light  yellow  gold  sur¬ 

faces  with  a  few  minor  marks  as  expected.  Sharply  struck  and 
very  attractive  with  substantial  mint  lustre.  This  is  the  first  of 
four  similar  coins  offered  in  this  sale. 

The  reverse  design,  executed  by  Philadelphia  Mint  engraver 
Anthony  C.  Paquet,  is  quite  distinctive.  Today  it  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  with  numismatists  for  its  stands  today  as  one  of  only  a  few 
collectible  gold  coin  dies  by  Anthony  C.  Paquet,  the  Mint  arti¬ 
san  (who  joined  the  staff  in  1857)  whose  work  is  well  known  to 
collectors  of  patterns  and  medals,  but  whose  work  on  circulat¬ 
ing  coinage  was  minimal.  Earlier  in  the  present  catalogue  we 
mentioned  him  briefly  in  connection  with  the  1859  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint  half  dime,  with  hollow  obverse  stars,  also  thought  to 


have  been  the  work  of  Paquet. 

Today,  in  1998,  the  collecting  of  $20  gold  pieces  of  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Head  style,  1850-1907,  is  more  popular  than  ever,  due  in 
part  to  the  recent  low  price  of  gold  bullion.  It  becomes  pos¬ 
sible  to  acquire  quite  a  few  different  dates  and  mintmarks  in 
grades  such  as  EF  and  AU  for  prices  of  less  than  $500  per  coin. 
However,  there  is  a  certain  sameness  about  these  pieces.  There 
were  three  reverse  designs  produced  during  this  period,  the 
styles  1850-1866,  1866-1875,  and  1877-1907.  Among  these  sev¬ 
eral  types,  certain  coins  have  their  own  stories  to  tell,  witness 
the  fantastic  treasure  of  1857-S  pieces  aboard  the  ill-fated  S.S. 
Central  America.  The  1861-S  Paquet  $20  has  its  own  story,  of  a 
different  type,  not  relating  to  the  use  of  the  pieces,  but  of  their 
numismatic  appreciation.  The  variety  was  not  known  as  such 
(but  had  been  described  by  W.E.  Woodward  several  years  after 
its  mintage)  until  its  publication  in  The  Numismatist,  March 
1937.  After  that  time,  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  it,  but  such 
old-time  gold  specialists  as  Abe  Kosoff,  Abner  Kreisberg,  and 
Jim  Kelly,  were  able  to  locate  very  few,  with,  perhaps,  Kelly 
finding  more  than  anyone  else  (through  his  agent  Paul  Witlin, 
who  did  quite  a  bit  of  prowling  among  banks  in  France). 

Today,  the  survey  of  known  pieces,  probably  somewhere  in 
the  range  of  150  to  200  examples  all  told,  would  reveal  that 
most  are  in  VF,  or,  occasionally,  EF  grade,  with  a  very  occa¬ 
sional  AU.  We  have  never  laid  eyes  upon  a  lustrous  Mint  State 
coin,  and  such  may  not  exist. 

The  present  1861-S  Paquet  reverse  $20,  heralding  a  rather 
remarkable  sequential  offering,  is  worthy  of  close  attention  by 
intending  bidders,  as  here,  indeed,  is  a  very  “special”  variety 
that  will  add  spice  and  interest  to  any  collection  of  the  double 
eagle  denomination. 

This  reverse,  designed  by  Anthony  C.  Paquet,  was  finessed  in  1860  and 
was  intended  to  be  the  standard  design,  with  dies  being  prepared  for  use  in 
Philadelphia  and  distant  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco.  While  the  general 
motif  was  the  same  as  earlier,  the  letters  were  now  tall  and  narrow,  and 
there  was  a  slightly  different  arrangement  of  the  stars.  Under  magnification, 
some  other  differences  can  be  discerned  as  well.  We  will  meet  Paquet  again, 
and  prominently,  later  in  the  catalogue  in  our  descriptions  of  certain  pat¬ 
tern  coins. 

Early  in  1861  it  was  found  that  the  new  style,  which  featured  an  exception¬ 
ally  narrow  rim,  was  not  suitable  for  use  on  high-speed  presses,  the  dies 
tended  to  fail.  The  superintendent  sent  telegraphic  notice  to  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Mint,  which  had  not  yet  begun  production.  A  nodce  was  also  sent  to 
the  San  Francisco  Mint,  but  as  the  transcontinental  telegraph  line  had  not 
progressed  past  St.  Joseph,  MO,  at  the  time  (and  the  transcontinental  rail¬ 
road  would  not  be  a  reality  until  1869),  that  far  western  facility  had  already 
produced  19,250  pieces  and  paid  them  out  into  circulation  before  coinage 
was  halted. 

Today  there  are  two  known  examples  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  Paquet 
double  eagle,  the  marvelous  Norweb  Collection  specimen  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  cataloguing  a  decade  ago,  and  an  attractive,  but  lesser  grade 
piece  in  what  has  become  known  as  the  “Texas  Collection”  (the  latter  being 
illustrated  by  David  Akers  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  the  $20  denomina¬ 
tion). 

For  additional  reading  an  excellent  essay  is  readily  available,  combining 
the  talents  of  Michael  J.  Hodder,  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  and  P.  Scott  Rubin,  “The 
1861  Paquet  Double  Eagles,”  The  American  Numismatic  Association  Anthology, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO:  American  Numismatic  Association,  1991,  pp.  99- 
126. 
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Historical  186 1-S  Paquet  Reverse  $20 

Second  of  Four  Specimens  Offered 


389  186 1-S  Paquet  reverse.  EF-45  (NGC).  Sharply  struck.  Light 

yellow  with  a  tinge  of  pinkish  orange  toning.  Nearly  equal  to 
the  above  offered  specimen  except  this  has  a  few  more  abra¬ 
sions  and  other  defects.  We  are  delighted  to  offer  these  four 
lots,  providing  collectors  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  acquire 
an  example  for  their  cabinet.  Another  opportunity  to  compete 
for  an  above-average  example  of  this  notable,  desirable, 
memorable  variety. 

While  our  One  Lot  Only  service,  described  under  our  Terms  of  Sale,  is 
not  ideal  for  these  four  lots,  as  the  grades  of  the  lots  vary  and  different  bids 
are  indicated  for  different  grades,  still  by  special  arrangement  with  our  de¬ 
partment— we  invite  you  to  contact  Cynthia  LaCarbonara  in  this  regard— we 
are  sure  we  can  work  something  out  whereby  you  can  bid  on  one  piece,  and 
then  if  your  bid  is  not  successful  it  will  be  transferred  to  the  one  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  in  sequence  undl  you  either  purchase  one  (at  the  most)  or  none 
at  all. 


Pleasing  186 1-S  Paquet  $20 

A  Third  Offering 


390  186 1-S  Paquet  reverse.  VF-35  (NGC).  Light  yellow  with  a  few 

minor  abrasions,  consistent  with  the  grade.  Fairly  sharp  design 
details  are  subdued  slightly  by  light  wear.  Lustre  remains  vis¬ 
ible  in  the  protected  areas  of  the  design.  This  is  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  example  and  should  be  more  affordable  than  the  previous 
two  lots. 

To  “spread”  our  footnote  on  this  variety,  we  note  that  while  the  obverse 
and  reverse  diameters,  inside  the  border,  differed  by  about  1  millimeter 
from  the  old  and  new  variety  (the  border  on  the  Paquet  variety  being  nar¬ 
rower),  it  seems  that  this  did  not  cause  the  anticipated  problem  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Known  1861-S  Paquet  $20  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  struck  without  the 
rim  having  broken  away. 


A  Final  1861-S  Paquet  $20 

Last  Chance  to  Bid 


391  1861-S  Paquet  reverse.  VF-30  (PCGS).  Pleasing  light  yellow 

with  traces  of  lustre  hidden  in  the  design  elements.  As  ex¬ 
pected,  a  few  minor  surface  marks  are  present,  however,  these 
are  certainly  not  serious.  Similar  to  the  previous  lot  in  terms  of 
strike  and  surfaces.  A  very  attractive  example.  If  by  this  time 
you  have  not  acquired  one  of  the  previous  three,  throw  cau¬ 
tion  to  the  wind  and  bid  very  aggressively  for  the  present  piece! 


Important  Mint  State  1863  $20 


392  1863  Net  MS-60;  sharpness  of  MS-63,  unusual  surfaces  being 

microscopically  granular.  Quite  rare  at  this  grade  level  with 
probably  fewer  than  a  dozen  Mint  State  examples  known.  Rich 
orange-gold  with  overtones  of  brownish  lilac  on  the  obverse. 
Reflective  obverse  fields  with  satiny  lustre  on  the  reverse.  Very 
sharply  struck.  The  unusual  surface  appearance  is  such  that  we 
recommend  prospective  bidders  examine  this  coin  in  person. 

Not  only  is  this  1863  $20  in  MS-63  grade  a  rarity  in  absolute 
terms,  but,  beyond  that,  it  has  a  wide  appeal  as  a  “type”  coin- 
illustrating  the  very  elusive  (in  Mint  State)  style  struck  from 
1850  through  1866-S,  without  motto  on  the  reverse.  This 
range  of  dates  contains  many  issues  which  are  readily  available 
in  circulated  grades  such  as  VF,  EF,  or  even  AU,  but  which  in 
Mint  State  are  formidable  numismatic  landmarks. 
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Appealing  1871  Liberty  $20 

Design  Type  II 


394  1871  MS-62  (PCGS).  Rich  frosty  orange-gold  lustre  with  sharp 

design  details.  The  obverse  is  incredibly  nice  and  appears  to  be 
at  least  MS-63!  Could  the  term  undergraded,  not  often  seen 
these  days,  be  applicable?!  However,  a  small  rough  area  on  the 
reverse  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  overall  grade  assigned. 

PCGS  Population:  3;  3  finer  (MS-64  finest). 

The  importance  of  this  opportunity  cannot  be  overstated,  as  $20  pieces  of 
the  rather  limited  years  of  the  Type  II  design,  1866-1876,  are  quite  difficult 
to  find  in  higher  grades.  It  has  been  publicized  that  the  treasure  ship,  the  ill- 
fated  S.S.  Central  America,  went  down  with  thousands  of  1857-S  $20  pieces, 
of  which  a  number  have  been  recovered.  Possibly  they  will  come  on  the 
market  some  day— to  delight  a  very  wide  circle  of  buyers  and,  we  believe,  to 
focus  more  attention  than  ever  before  on  the  $20  gold  denomination.  It  is  a 
curious  aspect,  and  a  true  one,  that  often  the  dispersal  of  a  hoard  will  serve 
to  increase  interest  and,  often,  increase  price  as  well,  as  even  though  more 
specimens  are  available,  the  number  of  new  buyers  is  even  greater.  The 
most  dramatic  instance  of  this  happening  in  American  numismatics  is  the 
release  of  the  great  Treasury  hoard  of  Morgan  silver  dollars  in  the  1962- 
1964  era.  Untold  millions  of  sparkling  Mint  State  specimens  came  on  the 
market,  including  rare  dates.  With  just  a  handful  of  exceptions,  nearly  all 
Morgan  dollars  are  much  more  valuable  in  1998  than  they  were  before  the 
hoard  was  dispersed,  some  pieces  having  increased  in  value  dozens  of  times. 
When  and  if  the  S.S.  Central  America  1857-S  $20  pieces  are  distributed,  this 
will  mean  that  choice  Mint  State  examples  of  the  Type  I  style  (minted  1850- 
1865)  will  be  available  to  collectors  and  connoisseurs— and  we’re  getting 
around  to  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make— thus  making  the  Type  II  double 
eagles  (1866-1876)  even  rarer  by  comparison,  and  more  desirable.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  treasure  ship  hoards  containing  Mint  State  double  eagles 
of  the  1866-1876  type,  and  over  the  years  have  found  that  Mint  State  pieces 
of  any  date  are  apt  to  be  acquired  as  you  find  them,  usually  one  at  a  time, 
and  not  often. 


Lustrous  1864  $20 


393  1864  AU-58  (NGC).  Tiny  nicks  and  abrasions  as  you  would  ex¬ 

pect  at  this  grade  level.  Described  by  Breen  as  “rare”  in  his 
memorable  1988  Encyclopedia.  Specialists  know  well  that  the 
1864  $20  is  not  a  rarity  in  absolute  terms,  and  pieces  in  such 
grades  as  VF  and  EF  are  encountered  with  some  frequency. 
However,  lustrous  AU,  particularly  high-level  lustrous  AU,  is 
another  situation  entirely,  as  the  population  data  below  dem¬ 
onstrate. 

NGC  Population:  12;  2  finer  (MS-61  finest). 


High-Grade  187 1-S  $20 


395  187 1-S  MS-60.  Lustrous,  satiny  surfaces.  A  few  small  scratche 

in  the  left  reverse  field  are  noted.  Sharply  struck  and  very  ati 
tractive  overall,  this  piece  is  particularly  important  as  being  ;  i 
high-grade  example  of  the  short-lived  Type  II  design  made 
only  from  1866  through  1876. 


Rare  1879-0  Double  Eagle 

A  Classic  in  the  Series 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

396  1879-0  AU-58.  Rare  date  with  a  scant  2,325  pieces  issued.  A 

sharply  struck  specimen  of  this  classic  rarity,  an  attractive 
piece  with  a  minimum  of  marks  and  abrasions.  Certainly,  this 
is  among  the  top  dozen  or  two  finest  known  from  a  very  small 
overall  population.  Further,  the  1879-0  is  distinctive  as  the  last 
coin  of  this  denomination  struck  at  the  New  Orleans  Mint.  Still 
further,  it  is  the  only  New  Orleans  Mint  $20  struck  after  1861, 
thus  at  the  same  time  making  it  the  only  Type  111  issue  from 
that  facility. 
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Proof  1904  $20  Gold 

Just  98  Proofs  Minted 


397  1904  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Bright  yellow  mirrored  surfaces.  Some 

hairlines  are  present,  explaining  the  grade  assigned  to  this  ex¬ 
ample.  This  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  budget-minded  col¬ 
lector  who  would  like  the  satisfaction  of  owning  a  formidable 
Proof  rarity,  but  who  does  not  want  to  spend  several  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  a  gem. 


398  1907-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Sharply  struck  and  highly  lustrous  with 

superb  bright  pinkish  gold  surfaces.  As  is  true  of  many  Liberty 
double  eagles,  this  issue  emerges  as  a  rarity  if  in  choice  Mint 
State  or  higher. 

NGC  Population:  65;  2  finer  (both  MS-65). 


Majestic  MCMVII  High  Relief  $20 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens’  Classic  Design 


399  MCMVII  ( 1907)  High  Relief.  Wire  Rim.  MS-63  (NGC).  Bright 
yellow  gold  with  superb  surfaces  and  satiny  lustre.  Very 
sharply  struck  except  for  slight  weakness  at  the  bottom  of  the 
reverse.  This  classic  design  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  American  coin  ever  produced. 

Following  our  earlier  discussion  of  the  1907  $10,  we  pick  up  with  the 
present  MCMVII  $20,  also  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  America’s  most  fa¬ 
mous  sculptor.  In  1906  and  1907  he  worked  on  the  mofifs  for  this  coin,  the 
largest  of  American  gold  denominations,  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Selected  as 
the  obverse  mouf  was  Victory  striding  forward,  as  depicted  on  the  Sherman 
Victory  statue  set  up  in  1903  at  the  Grand  Army  Plaza  in  New  York  City,  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  South,  across  from  the  Plaza  Hotel— and  just  a  few  steps  from 
where  we  held  our  Montgomery  Collecdon  sale  in  New  York  City  this  past 
May  (in  the  Park  Lane  Hotel,  Central  Park  South),  and  just  a  few  farther 
steps  from  the  St.  Moritz  Hotel,  where  the  Eliasberg,  Garrett,  and  other 
events  were  held  by  us.  At  the  risk  of  digressing,  we  note  that  the  St.  Moritz 
announced  earlier  this  year  that  it  was  closing.  However,  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment  states  that  it  is  reopening.  Stay  tuned! 

In  a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt,  Saint-Gaudens  stated  that  his  all-odds 
favorite  among  early  United  States  coins  was  the  1857  Flying  Eagle  cent.  He 
used  this  direcdy  as  the  inspiradon  for  the  reverse  of  the  new  $20  coin. 

As  Ume  went  on,  the  artist  contracted  cancer,  and  by  the  summer  of  1907 
could  hardly  work.  By  that  time  the  $10  motif  was  largely  completed,  but 
much  remained  to  be  done  on  the  $20,  the  details  of  which  were  finalized  by 
his  assistant,  Henry  Hering.  Unfortunately,  the  ardst  died  on  August  3  and 
never  lived  to  see  the  finished  product,  although  he  had  seen  some  earlier 
strikings,  the  varieties  known  today  as  the  Ultra  High  Relief  patterns. 

During  the  development  of  the  $20  piece,  the  ardst  desired  that  it  be  in 
high  relief,  with  a  sculptured  appearance  (somewhat  similar  to  Ancient 
Greek  coins  which  President  Roosevelt  had  seen  and  admired  in  a  case  at 
the  Smithsonian  Insdtudon).  President  Roosevelt  gave  Saint-Gaudens  carte 
blanche,  and  the  result  was  a  gorgeous  coin— such  as  that  offered  in  the 
present  lot— with  the  devices  in  high  relief,  and  with  the  unprecedented  (in 
federal  American  numismatics)  use  of  Roman  numerals  for  the  date.  Mean¬ 
while,  Chief  Engraver  Charles  Barber,  who  held  forth  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  resisted  Saint-Gaudens’  efforts,  and  those  of  Hering,  at  every  turn.  He 
forth righdy  told  President  Roosevelt  that  the  design  was  unworkable,  and 
that  the  high  relief  could  not  be  accommodated  on  high-speed  coining 
presses.  Roosevelt,  who  called  the  entire  situation  his  “pet  crime,”  told  Bar¬ 
ber  that  if  only  one  coin  per  day  could  be  struck,  so  be  it.  Coinage  was  to 
commence! 

As  it  developed,  some  11,250  pieces  were  struck  in  high  relief,  but  three 
blows  of  the  press  were  required  to  bring  up  the  design  to  its  fullest  extent. 
Once  this  had  been  accomplished,  Charles  Barber  had  his  way,  redesigned 
the  motif  to  a  shallow,  flat  style,  eliminated  the  Roman  numerals,  and  dtus 
isolated  the  High  Relief  pieces  as  scarcities. 

Released  in  December  1907,  coins  such  as  the  piece  offered  here  became 
objects  of  desire,  and  almost  immediately  the  price  rose  to  $22,  then  to  $30, 
and  fortunate  were  the  bank  tellers  who  obtained  them  at  face  value  and 
could  make  a  nice  piece  of  pocket  change  by  trading  them  to  souvenir  hunt¬ 
ers.  Later,  the  novelty  faded,  and  many  of  the  pieces  were  placed  back  into 
circulation. 

Today  it  is  not  known  how  many  remain  from  the  original  mintage  of 
1 1,250,  but  our  guess  would  be  somewhere  between  2,500  and  5,000— suffi¬ 
ciently  few  to  make  the  variety  a  rarity,  but  enough  that  just  about  anyone 
can  own  a  nice  example. 
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Mint  State  MCMVII  $20 

High  Relief,  Wire  Rim 


400  MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief.  Wire  Rim.  MS-62.  Lustrous 
honey  gold  surfaces.  Sharply  detailed  as  one  must  expect  from 
five  impressions  from  the  dies.  Another  attractive  example  of 
this  popular  American  classic. 


MCMVII  High  Relief  $20 

Wire  Rim 

A  Third  Mint  State  Coin 


401  MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief.  Wire  Rim.  MS-61  (ANACS).  Sat¬ 
iny  light  yellow  lustre  with  very  pleasing  surfaces  for  the  grade. 
Sharp  design  details  with  only  slight  weakness  at  the  bottom  of 
the  reverse.  This  is  a  further  opportunity  to  acquire  a  pleasing 
Mint  State  example  of  this  very  famous  and  very  popular  issue. 

A  quick  glance  suggests  the  appearance  of  friction  on  the  high  points  of 
the  knee  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  drapery  over  Liberty’s  breast.  Careful 
examination,  however,  reveals  that  this  is  an  illusion  as  the  plastic  holder  has 
two  unfortunately  placed  scrapes  at  these  locations.  No  doubt  the  fine 
people  at  ANACS  would  be  pleased  to  reholder  this  coin  for  the  buyer. 


MCMVII  High  Relief  $20 

Flat  Rim  Variety 


402  MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief.  Flat  Rim.  AU-58  (NGC).  Attrac 
tive  bright  yellow  with  a  few  minor  surface  abrasions  and  fain 
hairlines.  A  few  very  minor  rim  bruises  are  noted.  Still  anothe 
opportunity  to  bid  on  an  attractive  example  of  this  popula 
and  beautiful  design.  If  after  our  Rarities  Sale  you  are  stil 
seeking  an  MCMVII  $20  it’s  your  fault,  not  ours! 


MCMVII  High  Relief  $20 

Flat  Rim 


403  MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief.  EF-40.  A  lightly  circulated  ex 
ample,  relatively  problem  free  with  only  a  few  minor  abra¬ 
sions,  certainly  expected  at  this  grade  level. 
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404  1908  Motto.  Matte  Proof-64  (NGC).  Exceptionally  sharp  de¬ 

sign  details  with  lovely  ochre  surfaces.  A  few  minor  surface 
abrasions  appear  as  bright  spots  shining  through  the  matte 
surfaces.  Under  magnification,  the  surfaces  show  a  granular 
finish  with  thousands  of  tiny  facets,  which  create  the  unique 
appearance  of  these  coins.  An  interesting  star-shaped  depres¬ 
sion  is  seen  in  the  right  obverse  field,  attached  to  the  stem  of 
the  branch. 

This  represents  the  first  year  of  the  style  with  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST  added  to  the  reverse,  above  the  sun  and  below  the 
rays,  in  response  to  congressional  mandate.  Some  101  Matte 
Proofs  were  minted  in  several  different  styles  (see  footnote). 
In  their  time  such  pieces  were  not  popular  with  numismatists— 
what  a  contrast  to  today!  Thus,  most  pieces  were  either  not  dis¬ 
tributed  or  were  spent.  In  general,  Matte  Proof  gold  coins 
were  recognized  as  rarities  shortly  after  they  were  minted  (see 
correspondence  between  Robert  Garrett  and  Henry  Chapman 
reprinted  in  our  book,  United  States  Coinage  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Garrett  Collection).  Regarding  how  many  survive  from  the  101 
mintage,  the  number  is  small,  certainly  below  50  and  possibly 
even  below  30. 

Walter  Breen  recorded  the  existence  of  three  different  finishes  on  these 
Proof  issues.  One  example  is  known  with  a  Roman  Finish  as  described  be¬ 
low  for  the  Proof  1909  issue.  Three  examples  were  reported  with  a  light 
matte  finish,  the  balance  being  the  dark  finish  as  offered  here. 

The  Matte  Finish  Proof  style  was  used  on  Lincoln  cents  (1909-1916),  Buf¬ 
falo  nickels  (1913-1916),  and  gold  coins  (1908-1915).  In  addition,  it  was  a 
popular  style  for  the  finishing  of  medals.  The  process  was  adapted  from  the 
French,  and  was  thought  by  Mint  officials  to  be  more  attractive  than  the  old 
“brilliant”  (as  they  called  it)  or  mirror  finish.  Numismatists  felt  otherwise, 
and  Matte  Proofs,  which  were  made  in  a  number  of  different  styles  (vari¬ 
ously  called  Matte  Proof,  Sandblast  Proof,  Roman  Finish  Proof,  etc.)  were 
not  popular  with  collectors,  and  most  pieces  were  either  not  distributed  or 
were  spent.  Although  surplus  Matte  Proof  gold  coins  from  the  restricted 
mintages  were  spent  at  an  early  date,  some  groups  of  Lincoln  cents  (in  par¬ 
ticular)  and  Buffalo  nickels  remained  until  later  times.  We  recall  buying 
some  caches  of  these  in  the  1950s  from  William  L.  Pukall,  who  had  acquired 
them  as  remainders  in  the  era  of  their  issue. 

Regarding  Matte  Proof  gold  coins,  as  noted  in  our  narrative  among  the 
vaLrious  pieces  offered  here,  relatively  few  exist  today  in  relation  to  their 
mintages,  and  the  mintages  are  small  to  begin  with.  Today,  $20  pieces  are 
very  popular  with  numismatists,  and  deservedly  so.  There  is  something  very 
“special”  about  these  large,  heavy,  and  handsome  coins.  However,  due  to 
their  high  face  value,  lack  of  specialized  reference  books,  lack  of  publicity, 
and  other  factors,  this  denomination  was  not  extensively  collected  until  the 
1930s,  when  the  withdrawal  of  gold  coins  from  circulation  focused  attention 
on  them.  By  that  time,  most  Matte  Proofs  were  long  gone. 


Matte  Proof  1908  $20  Rarity 

First  Year  With  Motto 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 


tion.  The  obverse  is  nearly  free  of  any  abrasions  or  other  dis¬ 
tractions  and  is  particularly  attractive.  406  1908-D  With  Motto.  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous  and  frosty.  A  par¬ 

ticularly  high-grade  specimen  of  the  first  Denver  Mint  issue 
with  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  on  the  reverse.  This  variety  is  rela¬ 
tively  common  in  lower  grades,  but  at  the  MS-65  level  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  difficult  to  find. 
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Gorgeous  Proof  1909  $20 

Roman  Finish  Gold 


407  1909  Roman  Finish.  Proof-64  (NGC).  Exceedingly  sharp 

strike  with  attractive  lemon  yellow  surfaces.  Just  67  Proof 
double  eagles  were  produced  in  1909,  all  with  the  Roman  Fin¬ 
ish.  This  particular  finish  is  more  like  the  business  strikes  with 
a  very  light  cartwheel  effect,  entirely  different  from  the  Matte 
Finish  seen  in  most  other  years.  Abrasions  and  other  surface 
flaws  are  less  noticeable  on  this  type  of  finish,  blending  in 
nicely  with  the  rest  of  the  surface.  Relatively  few  examples 
have  survived  from  the  original  Proof  mintage  of  just  67  coins. 
We  estimate  the  population  to  be  no  more  than  two  dozen  to¬ 
day.  Certification  service  populations  no  doubt  include  mul¬ 
tiple  resubmissions,  as  examples  are  very  valuable  and  the  re- 
submission  cost  is  negligible  in  comparison.  Thus,  while  NGC 
and  PCGS  population  totals  are  interesting  to  read,  they  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  anything  other  than  indicative  in  a  relative 
sense.  As  we  have  mused  in  print  before,  one  of  these  days 
there  will  be  a  limited  issue  coin  with  more  certification  popu¬ 
lation  entries  than  the  original  mintage!  (Seriously,  we  are  sure 
this  will  happen.) 

The  acquisition  of  this  truly  gorgeous  Roman  Finish  $20  will 
be  an  accomplishment  and  source  of  pride  for  its  next  owner. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  specimen  that  will  be  the  centerpiece  of  any 
high-quality  cabinet. 

NGC  Population:  7;  5  finer  (Proof-68  finest). 


Superb  Proof  1911  $20  Rarity 

Fewer  Than  Two  Dozen  Exist 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

408  1911  Matte  Proof-65  (NGC).  A  delightful,  sharply  struck  Matt<* 

Proof  with  dark  ochre-brown  surfaces.  A  few  very  tiny  surface 
marks  are  visible.  Walter  Breen  suggested  that  only  about  2(t 
pieces  survive,  all  of  which  have  the  dark  Matte  finish  seen 
here. 

Again  we  note  that  although  the  mintage  of  100  pieces  is  ir 
itself  indicative  of  great  rarity,  most  were  “spent,”  in  an  era  ir 
which  only  a  handful  of  numismatists  were  interested  in  saving 
coins  of  this  large  denomination.  Here  is  another  opportunip 
for  the  connoisseur  to  acquire  a  coin  with  rarity  and  quality 
seldom  encountered. 

NGC  Population:  8;  12  finer  (Proof-67  finest). 
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410  1923-D  MS-66  (NGC).  Sharply  struck,  lustrous  and  very  attrac¬ 

tive.  This  would  make  a  wonderful  example  for  your  type  set. 


412  1925-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Very  sharply  struck  with  a  lovely,  bright 

yellow  gold  obverse;  attractive  orange  reverse.  Highly  lustrous 
with  only  a  few  very  minor  surface  marks.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  we  have  handled  in  recent  years.  As  with  the  1924-D  of¬ 
fered  above,  this  issue  was  considered  a  major  rarity  until  the 
discovery  of  several  small  groups  of  Mint  State  coins  in  the  last 
40  or  50  years.  Also  like  the  1924-D,  this  issue  is  still  quite  rare  in 
MS-64  or  higher  grades. 

PCGS  Population:  38;  4  finer  (MS-65  finest). 


Memorable  Proof  1914  $20  Rarity 

Fewer  Than  20  Believed  to  Exist 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

409  1914  Matte  Proof-64  (NGC).  Sharp  design  details  with  dark 

buff  surfaces.  One  of  the  nicest  Proof  examples  we  have  seen 
of  this  year.  Only  70  Proof  $20  pieces  were  minted  in  1914, 
and  nearly  all  are  gone  now.  We  estimate  the  population  as 
being  below  20,  possibly  even  below  15!  Needless  to  say,  here 
is  an  opportunity,  make  that  Opportunity  with  a  capital  O. 

NGC  Population:  10;  12  finer. 

This  issue  represents  a  distinct,  new  “design  type”  which  was  introduced 
in  1912.  From  1907  through  1911,  the  obverse  had  46  stars  representing  the 
46  states.  Beginning  in  1912,  the  obverse  had  48  stars,  the  two  additional 
representing  the  47th  and  48th  states,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 


Gem  1924-D  Saint-Gaudens  $20 

A  Condition  Rarity 


411  1924-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Very  sharply  struck  with  superb  or¬ 

ange-gold  lustre.  This  issue  begins  a  series  of  scarce  or  rare 
branch  Mint  double  eagles  which  continues  through  the  end 
of  the  denomination. 

PCGS  Population:  48;  1  finer  (MS-65).  Examination  of  the  populations 
from  both  PCGS  and  NGC  reveals  a  total  of  597  examples  in  all  grades.  Of 
these,  89  pieces  have  been  graded  MS-64  and  just  four  coins  MS-65.  As  any 
1924-D  $20  is  a  rarity  and  is  valuable,  it  has  behooved  many  owners  of  these 
to  resubmit  them  to  the  grading  services,  hoping  to  have  an  MS-61  ratcheted 
up  to  an  MS-62  or  63,  or  whatever.  Although  we  have  no  way  of  knowing, 
probably  the  aforementioned  597  examples  nets  to  perhaps  half  that  num¬ 
ber  in  terms  of  different  specimens.  Incidentally,  if  the  grading  services  wanted 
to  do  this,  it  would  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  keep  a  computer  data¬ 
base  of  photographic  images  of  the  pieces  certified,  and  compare  them 
against  each  other,  thereby  eliminating  duplication.  This  would  only  be  ap¬ 
plicable  from  the  time  this  was  instituted,  as  there  is  no  way  of  calling  back 
all  the  coins  that  have  already  been  processed. 

Although  the  mintage  for  the  1924-D  was  generous,  it  is  believed  that  the 
vast  majority  of  pieces  were  stored  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  melted 
after  March  1933.  The  population  today  is  estimated  as  being  fewer  than 
1,000,  including  30  which  Walter  Breen  notes  are  from  a  hoard  that  sur¬ 
faced  in  the  summer  of  1983.  Today,  most  pieces  are  in  grades  from  AU 
through  MS-62  or  MS-63,  as  they  have  been  shuffled  about  in  bags,  typically 
during  the  course  of  their  being  preserved  by  European  (primarily)  banks. 
In  1933-1934  when  the  federal  government  called  in  the  floating  supply  of 
gold  coins,  overseas  central  banks  held  on  to  their  supplies  more  tightly 
than  ever— they  certainly  didn’t  want  American  paper  money  in  exchange! 
For  many  years  previously,  dating  back  to  the  late  1870s,  the  $20  had  been 
the  export  coin  of  choice  for  American  merchants  who  desired  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  overseas.  The  overseas  situation,  hoards,  and  related  items  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  some  detail  in  our  books  Gold  Coins  of  the  United  States:  An  Illus¬ 
trated  History,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards, 
both  of  which  are  available  from  our  Publications  Department. 


Important  1925-D  $20  Rarity 

An  Aesthetic  Treat 
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Former  American  Numismatic  Landmark 
Still  Elusive  Today 
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413  1926-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Highly  lustrous  yellow  gold  with  a  hir 

of  orange  toning.  Quite  sharply  struck  with  weakness  only  ; 
the  lower  obverse.  Light  to  moderate  surface  marks  ar 
present,  explaining  the  grade  which,  otherwise,  would  bi 
much  higher.  Beginning  in  1922,  mintages  dipped  below  tb 
one  million  mark  only  seven  times  with  one  of  these  being  th 
1933  issue.  The  mintage  for  this  1926-D  issue  is  just  481,00 
coins.  In  his  Handbook  of  20th  Century  United  States  Gold  Coin. 
published  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  David  Akers  noted:  “Th 
1926-D  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  underrated  issues  in  th 
entire  series.  When  available,  which  is  not  often,  the  typics 
1926-D  is  MS-60  or  61  at  best.” 

PCGS  Population:  9;  5  finer  (MS-65  finest). 

Turning  back  the  calendar  to  the  late  1940s,  the  1926-D  $20  was  consi* 
ered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  American  rarities.  How  many  existec 
Three?  Just  two?  No  one  knew.  By  the  best  estimates  this  was  far  and  awa 
the  rarest  of  all  $20  pieces  minted  from  1850  to  1932.  Indeed,  it  was  one  c 
the  final  pieces  that  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  acquired  when  assembling  h 
remarkable  cabinet.  In  later  times,  beginning  in  the  early  1950s,  addition;, 
pieces  were  found  in  Europe,  but  still  today  in  1998,  the  1926-D,  althoug 
no  longer  numbered  among  the  top  handful  of  rarest  United  States  coin, 
still  is  an  attraction  within  the  Saint-Gaudens  series. 


Superb  Gem  1929  $20  Rarity 

A  Saint-Gaudens  Classic 

414  1929  MS-65.  A  delightful  example,  highly  lustrous  with  supertt 

orange-gold  toning.  Aesthetically  desirable  with  the  eye-appea 
of  a  piece  graded  MS-66  or  higher.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  twc 
hidden  hairlines  keeps  us  from  grading  this  coin  MS-66.  The 
final  series  of  Saint-Gaudens  double  eagles,  beginning  with 
this  issue  and  continuing  through  1932  (or  1933  if  it  become: 
collectible)  provides  a  serious  challenge  to  collectors.  Each  ia 
rare  enough  to  require  a  long  search  yet  is  generally  available 
in  higher  grades  to  reward  the  collector  for  his  or  her  pai 
tience.  Some  of  these,  in  fact,  are  actually  unknown  in  circut 
lated  grades. 

The  appearance  of  a  1929  $20  is  always  a  special  numismatia 
occasion.  We  expect  that  the  present,  very  beautiful  piece  wil 
attract  enthusiastic  bidding. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 
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Lustrous  1931  Saint  Gaudens  $20 

Depression  Era  Rarity 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

415  1931  MS-66  (NGC).  Highly  lustrous  yellow  gold  with  a  blush  of 

orange  toning.  We  do  not  note  any  copper  spots  or  other  dis¬ 
coloration.  The  satiny  surfaces  are  virtually  problem-free.  Very 
sharply  struck  with  all  designs  fully  defined.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  1931  double  eagles  in  existence.  David  Akers  noted 
that  this  is  the  seventh  rarest  Saint-Gaudens  double  eagle  in  ex¬ 
istence  with  the  top  three  being  1933,  1927-D,  and  1907  Ex¬ 
tremely  High  Relief.  For  the  connoisseur  the  present  1931  $20 
represents  one  of  the  most  important  opportunities  among 
coins  of  this  denomination  in  the  present  Rarities  sale— an  auc¬ 
tion  that  is  remarkable  for  its  significant  pieces. 

PCGS  Population:  2,  none  finer. 


Commemorative  silver  coins 

In  this  section  we  offer  several  commemorative  silver  pieces 
followed  by  two  full  sets  of  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  coins.  Later  in  the  catalogue,  beginning  with  Lot 
1001,  we  showcase  a  specialized  cabinet  of  silver  commemora- 
tives  by  design  types. 


Remarkable  1922  Grant  With  Star  50£ 

Yesterday’s  Classic  Rarity 


416  1922  Grant.  With  Star.  MS-66  (PCGS).  A  superb,  relatively 

sharply  struck  example  with  bright  satiny  lustre.  Extensive  die 
polish  is  noted  in  the  obverse  fields,  typical  of  all  genuine  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  issue. 

Virtually  all  known  Grant  half  dollars,  with  or  without  star  on  obverse,  are 
flady  struck  on  Grant’s  hair,  above  his  ear.  This  example  nicely  illustrates 
the  true  test  of  strictly  Mint  State  examples,  with  lustre  unbroken  on  this 
weakly  struck  portion  of  the  obverse. 

Prior  to  the  commemorative  boom  of  1935-1936,  the  1922  Grant  With 
Star  was  front  row  center  as  the  most  famous  rarity  in  the  commemorative 
silver  half  dollar  series.  Then  came  the  flood,  and  many  low-mintage  variet¬ 
ies  were  produced,  all  sorts  of  claims  were  made,  the  series  expanded  vasdy 
(with  over  a  dozen  new  issues  appearing  in  the  year  1936  alone),  and  the 
erstwhile  king  of  the  series,  the  1922  Grant  With  Star,  was  more  or  less  for¬ 
gotten.  Part  of  this  was  the  fault  of  the  coin  itself:  in  high  condition  the 
Grant  With  Star  was  too  rare  to  be  held  in  quantity  or  to  be  publicized. 

Today  in  1998,  the  1922  Grant  With  Star  is  as  rare  as  ever,  perhaps  even 
more  so,  as  each  passing  year  sees  a  few  pieces  lost,  strayed,  or  meeting 
other  fates.  In  our  estimation— and  we  must  admit  that  we  like  commemora- 
tives  a  lot  and  have  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  studying  them— this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  commemorative  coins  to  appear  on  the  market  this  year.  Be¬ 
fore  bidding,  spend  some  time  reading  about  the  detailed  background  of 
this  coin,  and  we  believe  you  will  be  very  liberal  when  it  comes  time  to  com¬ 
pete  for  what  by  any  evaluation  is  a  truly  remarkable,  truly  rare  specimen. 


Spectacular  1936-D  Rhode  Island  50£ 

Tercentenary  Commemorative  Issue 


417  1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-67  (PCGS).  A  superb  gem  example 

with  satiny  brilliance.  Faint  golden  brown  peripheral  toning 
graces  both  the  obverse  and  reverse.  Struck  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  at  Providence 
which  was  known  as  the  Providence  Plantations. 

PCGS  Population:  16;  none  finer. 

The  Rhode  Island  issue  was  produced  at  all  three  operating  mints  with 
20,000  struck  in  Philadelphia  and  15,000  each  in  Denver  and  San  Francisco. 
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A  small  number  of  additional  coins  were  produced  as  samples  for  the  an¬ 
nual  assay.  The  issue  was  distributed  (if  that  is  the  proper  word)  by  coin 
dealer  Horace  M.  Grant.  The  press  releases  noted  that  the  entire  issue  was 
sold  out  in  six  hours  at  $1.00  per  coin.  Of  course,  if  you  were  willing  to  pay 
more,  some  coins  miraculously  became  available! 


1926  Sesquicentennial  Half  Dollar 

A  Coin  for  the  Connoisseur 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

418  1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-66  (PCGS).  This  is  one  of  the  very 

finest  Sesquicentennial  half  dollars  this  cataloguer  has  seen. 
Very  sharply  struck  with  strong,  brilliant  lustre  and  lightly 
mottled  iridescent  toning.  In  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United 
States,  Dave  Bowers  noted:  “This  low-relief  coin  is  best  forgot¬ 
ten  if  you  are  a  connoisseur;  but,  as  you  need  one  for  your  set, 
your  best  bet  is  to  wince  and  settle  for  an  average  coin.”  Not 
withstanding  the  foregoing,  the  present  issue  is  sufficiently 
beautiful  that  it  should  please  just  about  anyone,  including  a 
connoisseur!  For  the  collector  who  has  not  filled  the  Sesqui¬ 
centennial  hole,  there  is  no  need  to  wince,  except  possibly 
over  the  bidding  required  to  take  this  one  home! 

PCGS  Population:  7;  none  finer. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC  COIN  SETS 

Pan-Pacific  Five-Coin  Set  and  Original  Fran 
Offered  Individually  and  Then  as  Lot  425 

The  year  1915  brought  with  it  the  Panama-Pacific  Interi 
tional  Exposition  held  in  San  Francisco  on  low-lying  land  at  t 
side  of  the  bay.  A  “white  city”  (contemporary  term)  was  be 
featuring  lavish,  ornate  structures  of  concrete  and  plaster  ovj 
lath  and  wire,  intended  to  be  ephemeral,  but  quite  beauti: 
while  being  used.  After  the  Exposition  ended  most  buildinj 
were  torn  down,  except  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  which  even 
ally  became  derelict  and  was  used  to  store  municipal  fij 
equipment.  In  recent  times,  the  structure  (intended  to 
temporary)  has  been  restored,  and  today  it  is  an  attraction 
the  San  Francisco  waterfront.  Numismatically,  this  structure 
of  immense  importance,  and  that  is  why  we  preface  o* 
remarks  by  mentioning  it.  Within  its  domed  roof  Farran  Zer 
held  forth  with  his  Money  of  the  World  Exhibit  and  F 
concession  to  sell  commemorative  coins,  such  as  those  offer J 
here.  Zerbe,  a  numismatic  showman  and  a  bit  of  a  rascal  (ji 
ask  Tom  Elder!),  held  the  rights  to  distribute  the  pieces.  By 
accounts  he  did  a  creditablejob.  To  aid  sales  toward  the  end 
the  distribution  period,  Zerbe  ordered  frames  from  San  Frai 
cisco  jeweler  Shreve.  Zerbe  offered  sets  both  in  cardboa 
cases  and  in  copper  frames,  the  latter  being  particularly  pop 
lar  with  numismatists  and  bankers.  Zerbe  suggested  that  fina 
cial  institutions  would  do  well  to  acquire  such  an  item  f 
display  to  its  clients.  Today,  several  dozen  sets  in  copper  frarm 
survive  from  an  original  distribution  of  fewer  than  200,  and  sc 
in  cardboard  boxes  are  scarcer  yet. 

In  1915  the  American  Numismatic  Association  held 
convention  in  San  Francisco,  ostensibly  a  good  idea,  as  collt 
tors  could  take  in  the  fair  while  at  the  same  time  fraternizii! 
with  Farran  Zerbe  and  his  staff  and  meeting  other  numisrr 
tists.  However,  perhaps  the  event  was  oversold,  or  perha 
some  of  Zerbe’s  1908-1910  shenanigans  still  rankled  the  men 
bers.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  convention  that  year  w 
extremely  lightly  attended.  Virtually  no  one  showed  up  (but 
Max  Mehl  was  among  the  few  on  hand,  coming  by  train  fro- 
Texas). 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  was  a  num 
matic  success,  but  not  to  the  extent  anticipated,  for  most  of  tit 
large  and  impressive  $50  gold  pieces  went  to  the  melting  pc 
creating  individual  rarities,  which  today  are  the  highlights  « 
the  set  offered  below.  Apart  from  coin  collecting,  the  event  w 
highly  publicized  and  well  attended.  Many  objects  of  ai 
history,  nature,  and  technology  were  exhibited.  Several  yeaj 
later  Frank  Morton  Todd  produced  a  five-volume  work  outli 
ing  the  Exposition  and  giving  quite  a  bit  of  personal  inform 
tion  (nothing  deep  about  the  ANA  problems,  however)  aboi 
Zerbe,  how  he  began  collecting  coins  as  a  newsboy  in  Tyronij 
Pennsylvania,  and  so  on. 

Today,  the  set  of  five  Pan-Pacific  coins  stands  proud  as  tn 
most  elegant,  most  desired  of  all  original  American  commem  i 
rative  groups. 
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The  following  lots  are  offered  individually,  after  which  an 
account  will  be  taken,  5%  will  be  added,  and  the  five  coins  and 
frame  will  be  offered  as  a  single  lot  at  that  starting  price.  If  the 
starting  price  is  met  or  exceeded,  the  provisional  awards  will  be 
negated. 

419  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  half  dollar.  AU-58.  Attractive  and  lus¬ 
trous  with  brown  and  blue-green  toning  on  the  reverse. 

This  coin  represents  a  joint  effort  by  Chief  Engraver  Charles  E.  Barber, 
who  designed  the  obverse,  and  Assistant  Engraver  George  T.  Morgan  (who 
became  chief  engraver  after  Barber’s  death  in  1917).  The  motif  is  a  classical, 
allegorical  one  of  the  type  that  collectors  would  dearly  love  to  see  used  on 
commemorative  coins  today. 

Each  of  the  lots  from  419  through  424  will  be  sold  on  a  provisional  basis. 
After  Lot  424  is  sold  provisionally,  the  total  for  lots  419  through  424  will  be 
computed,  5%  will  be  added  to  the  total,  and  this  will  constitute  the  opening 
bid  for  Lot  425.  If  the  opening  bid  is  met  or  exceeded,  the  provisional 
awards  for  lots  419  through  424  will  be  canceled.  If  it  is  not  met  or  ex¬ 
ceeded,  then  the  lots  will  be  sold  at  the  provisional  award  prices. 

420  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  dollar.  AU-58.  Lustrous  yellow 
gold  with  a  trace  of  friction  on  the  very  highest  points. 

Designed  by  Charles  Keck,  the  obverse  of  this  depicts  a  laborer  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  although  to  the  casual  observer  it  looks  like  he  belongs  in 
the  American  League  or  National  League  and  should  be  playing  at  Yankee 
Stadium,  Fenway  Park,  or  some  other  such  place.  In  terms  of  original  distri¬ 
bution  this  was  the  most  popular  of  all  Exposition  coins,  and  many  fairgoers 
took  individual  specimens  home  with  them. 

Each  of  the  lots  from  419  through  424  will  be  sold  on  a  provisional  basis, 
as  described  in  Lot  419. 


421  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  quarter  eagle.  MS-61.  Satiny  yellow 

lustre  with  minor  surface  marks  consistent  with  the  grade.  An 
attractive,  affordable  (most  likely)  example  of  this  popular 
commemorative  issue. 

Designed  by  the  combined  work  of  Charles  E.  Barber  and  George  T.  Mor¬ 
gan,  the  obverse  of  the  quarter  eagle  depicts  Miss  Liberty  or  Columbia 
seated  on  a  hippocampus  (mythical  creature  who  crops  up  in  a  brief  mention 
in  our  recent  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  124).  The  reverse  is  worthy  of  special 
mention  and  depicts  a  perched  eagle.  Morgan  borrowed  his  own  design, 
earlier  used  by  him  on  certain  beautiful  and  rare  pattern  half  dollars  of  1877 
and,  later,  on  his  unforgettable  1879  “Schoolgirl”  pattern  silver  dollar.  For 
additional  reading  see  our  subsequent  offering  of  patterns,  including  the 
aforementioned  half  dollars  of  1877. 

Each  of  the  lots  from  419  through  424  will  be  sold  on  a  provisional  basis, 
as  described  in  Lot  419. 


Lustrous  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  $50 

Round  Planchet 
Just  483  Issued 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

422  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  $50.  Round.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Choice 

quality  with  pleasing  satiny  lustre.  This  is  our  country’s  largest 
official  coin,  both  in  size  and  denomination.  The  original 
mintage  for  distribution  was  1 ,500  pieces,  which  were  offered 
at  $100  each.  Most  failed  to  find  buyers— what  a  shame— and 
two  thirds  of  the  coins  went  to  the  melting  pot,  yielding  a  net 
disbursement  of  only  483  pieces,  far  and  away  the  rarest  distri¬ 
bution  figure  for  any  United  States  commemorative  coin. 

The  round  format  1915-S  found  fewer  buyers  than  the  octagonal,  as  the 
interesting  shape  of  the  latter  was  more  attractive  to  the  general  public. 
Both  styles  were  designed  by  Robert  Aitken,  a  sculptor  of  some  renown. 
Again,  the  motif  is  classical,  the  obverse  depicting  Minerva  and  the  reverse  a 
wise  owl. 

Each  of  the  lots  from  419  through  424  will  be  sold  on  a  provisional  basis, 
as  described  in  Lot  419. 
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Spectacular  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  $50  Gold 

Octagonal  Planchet 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

423  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  $50.  Octagonal.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 

liant  frosty  yellow  gold  lustre,  very  rich  in  appearance.  Lovely 
surfaces  free  of  the  unsightly  marks  often  seen  on  these  large 
coins.  Although  1,509  coins  were  originally  minted  (1,500  for 
distribution  and  nine  for  the  Assay  Commission),  the  majority 
of  these  were  later  melted.  Thus,  the  official  distribution  fig¬ 
ure  amounted  to  only  645  pieces. 

The  octagonal  format  proved  to  be  more  popular  with  fairgoers  and  numis¬ 
matists,  although  sales  fell  far  short  of  the  anticipation  of  1 ,500  and,  as  noted, 
only  645  found  buyers.  The  octagonal  shape  was  taken  from  the  famous  $50 
“slugs"  that  were  current  in  San  Francisco  beginning  in  1851-1852  including 
the  issues  of  Augustus  Humbert  and  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  of  Gold. 

fhe  octagonal  $50,  designed  by  Aitken,  differs  slightly  from  the  round  ver¬ 
sion,  inasmuch  as  the  motifs  are  smaller  and  with  dolphins  in  the  angles,  some 
16  dolphins  in  all  on  the  coin  (a  classical  touch— Kimon  would  be  proud!). 

F.ach  of  the  lots  from  419  through  424  will  be  sold  on  a  provisional  basis, 
as  described  in  Lot  419. 


424  1915  Panama-Pacific  copper  frame.  Superb-quality  han 

mered-style  copper  frame  featuring  spaces  for  the  five  coins  i 
the  previous  lots.  The  interior  is  deep  purple  velvet  with  d 
scriptive  cards  for  each  coin.  These  cards  are  of  purple  stoc 
and  are  imprinted  with  gold  lettering.  The  actual  copper  pa 
tion  of  the  frame  is  deep  brown  with  just  a  trace  of  light  gree 
oxidation.  Inside  is  a  violet  ribbon  with  gold  lettering.  A  vei 
attractive  example. 

The  frames  were  made  by  Shreve  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  and  wei 
used  by  Farran  Zerbe  to  house  the  special  sets  of  five  commemorative  coin 
In  addition,  similar  frames  were  used  by  M.E.  Hart  for  his  elusive  “Coins  ■ 
the  Golden  West”  sale  (see  related  advertisement  in  our  recent  catalogue  « 
the  Montgomery  Collection,  May  1998). 

Each  of  the  lots  from  419  through  424  will  be  sold  on  a  provisional  basi 
as  described  in  Lot  419. 


Complete  Set  of  Panama-Pacific  Coins 

Including  the  Copper  Frame 

425  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  set  with  copper  frame  from  the  silver  ha 

dollar  through  both  varieties  of  the  $50  gold  as  individually  de 
scribed  in  lots  419  through  424  above.  At  this  point  in  the  salt 
the  provisional  awards  for  lots  419  through  424  will  be  totalec 
5%  will  be  added,  and  that  will  constitute  the  opening  bid  for  th 
current  lot,  Lot  425.  If  this  bid  is  met  or  exceeded,  the  provisions 
awards  will  be  cancelled  and  the  coins  will  be  owned  by  the  sue 
cessful  bidder  on  the  present  lot.  (Total:  5  coins;  1  case) 


Another  Panama-Pacific  Set  of  Five  Coins 
Offered  Individually  and  as  a  Set 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  even  a  single  Panama-Pacill 
International  Exposition  set  of  five  coins  in  an  auction  sale, 
this  sale  we  have  two  complete  with  two  original  containers 
issue,  one  being  the  hammered  copper  frame  (as  earli 
offered)  and  the  second  set  having  another  style,  the  origir 
cardboard  box  of  issue.  To  have  two  of  these  impressive  grou 
in  the  same  auction  is  virtually  stretching  the  limits  of  credulit 
However,  the  Rarities  Sale  is  one  of  a  kind  on  the  auction  seem 
and  if  any  place  is  appropriate  for  such,  it  is  right  here. 

The  story  of  the  Exposition  is  well  known,  is  recounted  in  ti 
introduction  to  the  preceding  offering,  and  furnishes  an  aspe 
of  history  and  romance  to  go  with  each  of  the  coins  to  folio 
As  before,  the  following  five  coins,  plus  the  original  cardboa 
box,  will  be  offered  on  a  provisional  basis  by  the  auctionee 
after  which  a  total  will  be  taken,  5%  added,  and  this  will  ser 
as  the  starting  bid  for  a  lot  containing  all  six  items.  If  the  startiir 
bid  is  met  or  equaled,  the  provisional  awards  will  be  cancelle 


426  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  half  dollar.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Deep( 

golden  brow  n  with  splashes  of  bluish  iridescence.  A  splendid 
example,  far  above  average,  of  this  very  attractive  commemoj 
rative  half  dollar. 
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Each  of  the  lots  from  426  through  431  will  be  sold  on  a  provisional  basis. 
After  Lot  431  is  sold  provisionally,  the  total  for  lots  426  through  431  will  be 
computed,  5%  will  be  added  to  the  total,  and  this  will  constitute  the  opening 
bid  for  Lot  432.  If  the  opening  bid  is  met  or  exceeded,  the  provisional 
awards  for  lots  426  through  431  will  be  canceled.  If  it  is  not  met  or  ex¬ 
ceeded,  then  the  lots  will  be  sold  at  the  provisional  award  prices. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

427  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  dollar.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous 

bright  yellow  gold  surfaces  with  splashes  of  coppery  orange 
toning.  An  above-average  specimen  of  this  popular  and  some¬ 
what  scarce  gold  dollar  variety. 

Each  of  the  lots  from  426  through  431  will  be  sold  on  a  provisional  basis, 
as  described  in  Lot  426. 


428  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  quarter  eagle.  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  lovely 

example,  sharply  struck  with  satiny  yellow  gold  lustre.  This  is 
one  of  only  two  commemorative  gold  coins  of  the  quarter 
eagle  denomination.  Among  American  commemorative  gold 
coins  of  lower  denominations,  the  1915-S  Panama-Pacific 
$2.50  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  combination 
of  high  numerical  grade  plus  attractive  aesthetic  value.  The 
present  coin  answers  those  requirements. 

Each  of  the  lots  from  426  through  431  will  be  sold  on  a  provisional  basis, 
as  described  in  Lot  426. 


Important  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  $50  Gold 

Round  Format 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

429  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  $50.  Round.  AU-55  (PCGS).  A  pleas¬ 

ing  example  with  strong  satin  lustre  and  pleasing  surfaces.  A 
few  light  hairlines  are  noted  along  with  light  friction  on  the 
highest  points.  This  is  a  significant  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
lightly  circulated  example  at  an  appropriate  price.  Always  in 
demand  as  the  rarest  of  all  United  States  commemorative 
coins  from  the  aspect  of  the  original  distribution  figure. 

Each  of  the  lots  from  426  through  43 1  will  be  sold  on  a  provisional  basis, 
as  described  in  Lot  426. 
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Rare  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  $50  Gold 

Octagonal  Issue 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

430  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  $50.  Octagonal.  AU-58  (PCGS).  A 

lovely,  lightly  circulated  example  with  good  lustre  and  very 
pleasing  surfaces. 

Each  of  the  lots  from  426  through  431  will  be  sold  on  a  provisional  basis, 
as  described  in  Lot  426. 


Original  Panama-Pacific  Box 

431  Original  cardboard  box  of  issue  for  Panama-Pacific  set  c 
five  coins.  Lightly  worn  at  the  edges  of  the  exterior  with  som 
scuff  marks.  The  violet  interior  is  very  pleasing  with  the  gol 
lettering  inside  the  lid  especially  crisp  and  bright.  Overal 
Very  Fine.  The  cardboard  box  is  rarer,  in  our  experience,  tha 
the  more  famous  and  more  valuable  hammered  copper  framt 
The  collector  of  commemorative  memorabilia  and  ephemer* 
a  very  interesting  niche  to  occupy  in  the  numismatic  spectrun 
will  want  to  bid  liberally  for  this  piece. 

Each  of  the  lots  from  426  through  431  will  be  sold  on  a  provisional  base 
as  described  in  Lot  426. 


Complete  Set  of 

Panama-Pacific  Commemoratives 

With  Original  Box 

432  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  set  with  original  cardboard  box 

the  silver  half  dollar  through  both  varieties  of  the  $50  gold  a 
individually  described  in  lots  426  through  431  above.  At  thi 
point  in  the  sale,  the  provisional  awards  for  lots  426  throug 
431  will  be  totaled,  5%  will  be  added,  and  that  will  constitut 
the  opening  bid  for  the  current  lot,  Lot  432.  If  this  bid  is  me 
or  exceeded,  the  provisional  awards  will  be  cancelled  and  th 
coins  will  be  owned  by  the  successful  bidder  on  the  present  lo  i 
(Total:  5  coins;  1  box) 
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Proof  Set 


Certified  1869  Proof  Set 


Minor  and  Silver  Coins 


433  1869  Proof  set.  A  superb  set  including  all  denominations  from 

the  cent  through  the  dollar.  The  silver  coins  are  from  an  origi¬ 
nal  mintage  of  600  coins  with  additional  examples  of  the  mi¬ 
nor  coinage  produced.  Each  coin  is  certified  by  PCGS  with  the 
exception  of  the  half  dollar  which  is  NGC  certified.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  included: 

•  Indian  cent.  Proof-65  RD.  Blazing  red  mirrored  surfaces  with  cameo 
devices  and  only  a  few  insignificant  ticks  and  spots.  A  tiny  lint  mark,  as 
struck,  is  located  on  the  Indian’s  jaw. 

•  Two  cents.  Proof-65  RB.  Attractively  blended  mint  red  and  light  brown 
with  subtle  hints  of  lilac. 

•  Three-cent  nickel.  Proof-65.  A  lovely  example  with  pale  gold  toning.  In 
our  opinion,  this  should  have  been  graded  Proof-66!  Sharply  defined  with 
superb  surfaces  free  of  any  flaws  or  spots. 

•  Three-cent  silver.  Proof-65.  Pale  rose  with  iridescent  blue  and  amber 
peripheral  toning.  A  delightful  example  of  the  Normal  Date  variety. 

•  Shield  nickel.  Proof-65.  Lovely  faint  gray  mirrored  surfaces  with  a  few 
microscopic  specks. 

•  Half  dime.  Proof-65.  Deep  gray-brown  toning  with  russet  and  blue  iri¬ 
descence. 

•  Dime.  Proof-64.  The  obverse  displays  brilliant  white  central  features 
with  an  oval  ring  of  blue,  teal,  and  amber.  The  reverse  is  fully  brilliant  with  a 
very  faint  ring  of  amber  at  the  edge. 

•  Quarter.  Proof-65.  Brilliant  obverse  with  peripheral  golden  brown  and  a 
few  minor  marks.  The  reverse  is  darker  grayish  brown  with  traces  of  irides¬ 
cence. 

•  Half  dollar.  Proof-64  (NGC).  Attractively  blended  russet,  blue,  and  am¬ 
ber  toning.  A  most  delightful  example. 

•  Silver  dollar.  Proof-65.  The  highlight  of  this  set  with  cameo  devices  and 
deeply  mirrored  fields.  Speckled  gray-brown  with  strips  of  bright  silver  on 
both  obverse  and  reverse. 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  one  each  of  the  bronze,  copper, 
nickel,  and  silver  Proofs  of  this  year  with  a  single  successful  bid 
is  indeed  unusual.  (Total:  10  pieces). 


Territorial  and  private 
Gold  Coins 


1849  Norris,  Gregg  8c  Norris  $5 

Plain  Edge 


434  1849  Norris,  Gregg  &  Norris.  $5  gold.  San  Francisco.  Kagin- 

2.  Rarity-5.  EF-45  (PCGS).  Greenish  yellow  gold  with  minor 
surface  marks.  A  faint  patch  of  orange  toning  is  visible  around 
the  eagle’s  legs.  Coined  a  year  plus  a  few  months  after  the  ini¬ 
tial  discovery  of  gold  on  the  American  River  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  not  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  what  became  the 
state  of  California;  many  discoveries  had  been  made  earlier, 
and  circa  1841,  gold  had  been  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
from  a  location  near  present-day  Piru). 

Weight:  128.2  grains;  Diameter:  22.0  mm. 

Historical  notes:  The  newspaper  Alta  California  noted  on  May  31,  1849, 
the  existence  of  “...a  five-dollar  gold  coin  struck  at  Benicia  City,  though  the 
imprint  is  San  Francisco.  In  general  appearance  it  resembles  the  United 
States  coin  of  the  same  value,  but  it  bears  the  private  stamp  of  Norris,  Gregg 
&  Norris  and  is  in  other  particulars  widely  different.” 

The  firm  was  earlier  located  in  New  York  City  where  the  principals  en¬ 
gaged  in  plumbing,  steamfitting,  and  civil  engineering.  The  new  El  Dorado 
beckoned,  and  the  partners  headed  west.  Gold  coins  of  the  $5  denomina¬ 
tion  were  subsequently  made  in  several  varieties  by  the  Norris,  Gregg  & 
Norris  firm  in  California.  Three  of  the  pieces  were  assayed  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint  and  showed  finenesses  of  870,  880,  and  892  thousandths,  and  re¬ 
spective  intrinsic  gold  values  of  $4.83,  $4.89,  and  $4,955,  not  including  the 
silver  alloy  (which  if  added  to  the  computations  would  have  given  them  each 
about  $0,025  extra  value). 

Examples  of  the  coinage  with  the  imprint  of  San  Francisco  were  made  in 
large  quantities  and  circulated  extensively,  probably  the  first  such  private  is¬ 
sues  to  achieve  popular  distribution  in  the  region.  Varieties  were  made  with 
plain  or  reeded  edges.  A  variety  imprinted  STOCKTON  is  unique.  (Your 
editor,  QDB,  was  on  hand  when  this  variety  was  first  confirmed,  but  that  is  a 
story  for  another  time  and  place.) 

It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  dies  were  cut,  but  a  strong  possibility  is  that 
they  were  produced  in  New  York  before  the  partners  sailed  for  California. 
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Attractive  $5  Territorial  Gold 


435  1849  Norris,  Gregg  &  Norris.  $5  gold.  K-2.  Rarity-5.  VF-30 

(PCGS).  Plain  edge.  Light  greenish  gold  with  pale  orange  ton¬ 
ing  highlighting  the  devices.  A  very  attractive,  moderately  cir¬ 
culated  example  with  scattered  minor  marks  but  with  no  major 
abrasions. 


Miners  in  a  stream  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  California, 
during  the  Gold  Rush  era.  Gold  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  tail  race  of  Sutter’s  Mill  on 
the  American  River  in  January  1848.  By 
1849,  news  spread  to  the  East,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  adventurers  headed  to  the  new 
Eldorado  in  search  of  fortune.  Among  these 
were  the  principals  of  Norris,  Gregg  & 
Norris,  whose  $5  gold  coins  are  offered  on 
this  page. 


Famous  Miners  Bank  $10  Rarity 
Struck  in  1849 
Interesting  “Crimped”  Edge 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

436  (1849)  Miners  Bank,  San  Francisco.  $10  gold.  K-2,  Breen- 

7777.  Rarity-8.  AU-53  (PCGS).  Light  greenish  gold  surfaces 
which  are  slightly  reflective  in  nature.  Minor  surface  marks  are 
visible,  primarily  in  the  large  open  fields  of  the  reverse.  This  is 
the  so-called  Crimped  Edge  variation  which  Don  Kagin  specu¬ 
lated  was  struck  in  California  without  die  collars. 

Weight:  269.1  grains;  Diameter:  26.0  mm. 

Historical  notes:  The  firm  of  Wright  &  Co.,  exchange  brokers,  was  located 
at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Kearny  streets,  Portsmouth  Square,  San 
Francisco,  early  in  September  1849.  On  August  7  the  firm  requested  permis¬ 
sion  from  local  authorities  to  coin  $5  and  $10  gold  coins,  declaring  they 
would  be  worth  as  much  as  federal  issues.  Authorization  was  not  granted.  In 
November,  Wright  &  Co.  reorganized.  Composing  the  new  company  were 
Stephen  A.  Wright,  John  Thompson,  Samuel  W.  Haight,  and  J.C.L. 
Wadsworth.  Known  as  the  Miners’  (or  Miners  or  Miner’s— punctuation  var¬ 
ied)  Bank,  the  outfit  was  housed  in  a  wooden  frame  structure  for  which  the 
incredible  sum  of  $75,000  rent  per  year  was  paid. 

It  is  believed  that  the  $10  coins  were  produced  in  the  autumn,  apparently 
before  the  November  1849  reorganization  was  completed,  for  William  P. 
Hoit,  assayer  of  the  New  Orleans  Mint,  reported  on  December  13,  1849, 
that  he  had  assayed  a  Miners  Bank  $10  nearly  two  months  earlier,  and  that 
he  had  found  it  to  be  worth  only  $9.65. 

Alta  California  reported  this  on  April  11,  1850:  “The  issue  of  the  Miners’ 
Bank  is  a  drug  on  the  market.  Brokers  refuse  to  touch  it  at  less  than  20  per¬ 
cent  discount....”  On  December  14,  1850,  the  Miners  Bank  dissolved.  As  the 
Miners  Bank  $10  pieces  no  longer  circulated  at  par,  the  pieces  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  went  to  bullion  dealers  at  a  discount  and  were  melted.  Within 
a  few  years  they  were  rare. 

Reiterated  research  note  (which  we  included  in  our  sale  of  the  Eliasberg 
Collection,  1996,  but  which  thus  far  has  elicited  no  response):  It  might  be  a 
fruitful  exercise  to  compare  the  eagle  with  that  used  on  certain  Eastern  tokens 
of  the  1840s  (for  example,  Scovill’s  Daguerreotype  token,  Miller-805,  is  very 
similar,  but  not  identical  and  may  be  from  the  same  hand).  The  writer  conjec¬ 
tures  that  the  eagle  reverse  may  have  been  a  stock  or  generic  die  made  bv 
Scovill  with  simply  an  eagle  and  the  word  CALIFORNIA,  taken  to  California 
by  adventurers  and  in  California  combined  with  a  California-made  die,  less 
skilled  in  its  craftsmanship,  featuring  the  Miners  Bank.  As  further  support  for 
this  theory,  the  stars  on  the  obverse  are  solid,  while  those  on  the  reverse  are 
made  up  of  five  elements;  and  the  letter  punches  are  from  different  sets. 
These  differences  would  hardly  have  happened  if  both  dies  had  been  made  bv 
the  same  engraver  in  die  same  place  at  the  same  time. 
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Cincinnati  Mining  8c  Trading  Company 
1849  $20  Pattern  in  Copper 
Discovery  Coin 

This  Variety  Last  Offered  in  1929! 


437  1849  Cincinnati  Mining  8c  Trading  Company.  $20  pattern.  K- 

2,  Rarity-7+.  VG-8.  Copper.  Plain  edge.  Exceedingly  important 
as  the  $20  denomination  is  not  known  in  gold,  the  copper  impression 
representing  the  only  opportunity  to  acquire  this  issue.  Superb  me¬ 
dium  brown  surfaces  with  a  few  darker  streaks.  The  surfaces 
are  exceptionally  nice,  given  the  low  overall  grade.  Virtually  all 
examples  from  this  issuer,  whether  struck  in  gold  or  copper, 
are  in  low  grades.  Apparently,  the  finest  known  of  any  pattern 
of  this  firm  is  of  another  denomination,  the  $10  striking  in 
copper  we  offered  as  part  of  the  Garrett  Collection  sold  for 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  that  piece  grading  Extremely 
Fine. 

The  presently  offered  $20  piece  is  a  true  find  for  us  as  well  as 
for  the  successful  bidder.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  second  finest 
of  just  four  examples  known.  Quite  probably,  the  successful 
bidder  was  not  even  alive  when  the  last  specimen  crossed  the 
auction  block.  According  to  Don  Kagin,  in  a  telephone  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  cataloguer  (Mark  Borckardt),  the  latest  auction 
appearance  of  this  variety  was  1929! 

This  landmark  rarity  came  our  way  by  chance.  While  the 
cataloguer  and  Dave  Bowers  were  way  out  West  to  take  part  in 
an  important  numismatic  transaction,  a  friend  mentioned  an¬ 
other  friend  who  “might”  happen  to  have  some  old  coins  on 
hand.  The  situation  was  investigated,  and  what  a  treasure  trove 
greeted  our  eyes!  In  the  present  sale  this  coin  and  a  handful  of 
others  are  from  that  western  source,  and  enough  other  pieces 
have  been  acquired  and  are  being  studied  and  catalogued  that 
our  next  sale  or  two  will  contain  surprises  and  highlights  that 
will  delight  just  about  anyone. 

Regarding  the  presently  offered  pattern  $20,  its  history  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  was  carried  as  a  pocket  piece  by  a  miner,  who  may 
have  obtained  it  from  a  principal  or  investor  in  the  short-lived 
enterprise  described  below.  Eric  Newman  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  that  this  identical  specimen  was  illustrated  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1912  issue  of  The  Numismatist,  in  an  article  by  Edgar  H. 
Adams.  Under  the  title  “Live  American  Numismatic  Items,” 
Adams  noted  the  following: 

“Through  the  kindness  of  H.O.  Granberg  we  can  present  in 
this  number  an  illustration  of  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  and  rarest  of  all  the  pattern  and  experimen¬ 
tal  issues  of  the  California  private  gold  coinage.  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Mining  &  Trading  Company  is  one  of  the  obscurest  of  the 
private  mints,  and  no  information  worth  speaking  of  has  been 
obtained  in  regard  to  its  operations.  Up  to  two  or  three  years 
ago  its  only  known  or  contemplated  denominations  were  $5 
and  $10,  of  which  examples  in  gold  had  long  been  in  the 
United  States  Mint  collection  at  Philadelphia.  Both  denomina¬ 
tions  in  gold  are  of  extreme  rarity,  the  $5  piece  being  much 
rarer  than  the  $10.  A  couple  of  years  ago  there  came  to  light, 
and  was  disposed  of  in  one  of  the  Elder  sales,  a  $20  copper 
trial  piece  of  the  same  company.  This  was  the  first  intimation 


that  such  a  denomination  had  ever  been  contemplated,  much 
less  that  the  dies  had  been  prepared  and  samples  struck  from 
them.  As  will  be  noted,  the  design  is  of  the  same  character  as 
the  other  two  denominations.  It  is  said  that  the  last  owner  of 
the  piece  before  the  auction  had  purchased  it  from  a  mining 
man  who  had  obtained  it  in  Salt  Lake  City  quite  a  number  of 
years  ago.  The  miner  had  carried  it  around  in  his  pocket  for  a 
number  of  years  as  a  pocket  piece.  Notwithstanding  this  rough 
treatment,  much  of  the  original  design  can  still  be  seen.” 

Weight:  171.7  grains;  Diameter:  32.7  mm. 

Perhaps  typical  of  an  unrealized  coinage  dream  by  parties  seeking  their 
fortunes  in  the  Golden  West,  was  the  experience  of  the  Cincinnati  Mining  8c 
Trading  Co.  Its  activities  are  today  shrouded  by  the  veil  of  time,  and  its  very 
existence  at  one  time  in  California  is  not  certain.  The  following  narrative  by 
QDB  was  prepared  a  few  years  ago  in  connection  with  a  project  involving 
Hugh  Sconyers  and  B.J.  Searls,  which,  perhaps,  will  be  included  in  a  future 
CD-ROM  or  Internet  application: 

Contemporary  accounts  seem  to  indicate  that  members  of  the  firm  came 
overland  and  probably  reached  California  in  the  autumn  of  1849.  Edgar  H. 
Adams,  in  his  monumental  reference  Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California, 
1849-1855,  noted  that  Almarin  B.  Paul,  of  San  Francisco,  who  conducted  an 
extensive  business  in  Sacramento  in  1849  and  1850,  and  through  whose 
hands  passed  many  of  the  private  gold  issues,  stated  that  neither  he  nor  any 
of  the  pioneers  with  whom  he  had  consulted  remembered  seeing  coins  of 
the  Cincinnati  Mining  8c  Trading  Co.  in  circulation.  Both  John  J.  Ford,  Jr., 
and  Don  Kagin,  present-day  specialists  in  western  proprietary  issues,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Cincinnati  Mining  &  Trading  Co.  coins  were  actually 
struck  in  San  Francisco,  in  limited  amounts,  in  the  autumn  of  1849.  It  is 
their  belief  that  the  firm  of  Broderick  (later  United  States  senator)  8c  Kohler 
(later  State  Assayer)  were  the  issuers,  having  apparently  acquired  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Mining  and  Trading  Co.  dies  from  members  of  that  company  when  it 
disintegrated  upon  reaching  California. 

The  company  seems  to  have  been  one  of  many  proposed  in  the  East  by 
investors  eager  to  reap  profits  by  producing  coins  in  California.  The  firm 
was  officially  known  as  the  California  Mining  8c  Trading  Co.  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  J.H.  Leavering  served  as  president,  W.B.  Norman  as  vice-president, 
David  Kinsey  as  treasurer,  Samuel  T.  Jones  as  secretary,  and  A.H.  Colton  as 
bookkeeper.  The  firm’s  Board  of  Finance  was  composed  of  Joseph  Talbert, 
G.W.  Letter,  and  L.M.  Rogers.  Nearly  four  dozen  other  individuals  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lengthy  roster  of  the  company’s  regular  members. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  on  March  10,  1849,  reported  that  the  steamer  Bay 
State  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Collier  departed  from  Cincinnati  for  a 
trip  down  the  Ohio  River  with  the  Cincinnati  Company  on  board.  Another 
paper,  The  New  York  Tribune  of  March  18,  1849,  stated  that  on  the  same 
date,  March  10th,  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Company  started  overland 
by  way  of  St.  Louis.  The  same  periodical  on  July  7,  1849,  printed  a  letter 
dated  May  17th,  written  to  a  Cincinnati  newspaper,  by  a  member  of  an  over¬ 
land  company.  While  the  company  name  was  not  mentioned,  Adams  was  of 
the  belief  that  the  Cincinnati  adventurers  were  the  ones  being  referred  to. 
“Coining  apparatus,”  intended  for  use  in  California,  is  specifically  men¬ 
tioned.  The  letter  was  posted  from  Fort  Childs  located  300  miles  to  the  west 
of  Independence,  Missouri: 

“On  the  10th  we  arrived  at  the  junction  of  St.  Joseph’s  Road  and  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  saw  so  many  wagons  that  we  thought  we  must  lighten 
our  loads  and  get  in  advance  of  the  tide  of  emigration,  or  our  mules  and 
oxen  must  suffer  in  consequence  of  short  feed;  therefore  about  noon  we 
stopped  and  held  a  meeting,  and  passed  a  resolution  appointing  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  examine  all  the  wagons  and  throw  out  and  abandon  everything  that 
was  not  absolutely  necessary.  Accordingly,  we  left  behind  the  wagon  that  we 
purchased  for  carrying  corn,  which  cost  $210;  blacksmith  tools,  consisting 
of  anvil,  forge,  sledgehammers,  etc.,  about  200  mule  shoes,  several  extra  ax- 
letrees,  and  came  very  near  leaving  the  coining  apparatus,  most  of  the  com¬ 
pany  being  in  favor  of  doing  so,  it  being  very  heavy.  We  also  changed  the 
sugar,  rice,  etc.,  from  boxes  into  bags.  While  we  were  engaged  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  a  train  of  over  50  wagons  passed.  They  reported  that  they  had  passed 
between  600  and  700  wagons  since  they  left  at  St.  Joseph’s,  and  that  a  great 
many  of  them  had  to  throw  away  part  of  their  loading,  almost  everyone 
loading  too  heavy.  One  team  they  passed  had  abandoned  1,200  pounds  of 
bacon,  among  other  things.  So  many  trains  have  started  that  fears  are  enter¬ 
tained  that  they  cannot  all  get  through,  as  there  will  not  be  grass  enough  for 
the  animals.  This  and  the  anxiety  to  get  to  the  gold  diggings  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  are  the  causes  of  property  being  abandoned.  Among  the  wagons  that 
passed  us  was  one  train  from  Georgia  with  a  carriage  or  hack  containing  a 
man  and  his  wife;  that  train  also  had  several  Negroes  with  them.  Our  wag¬ 
ons  are  made  too  heavy  and  strong.  There  are  none  like  them.  Other  trains 
have  just  come  out  of  the  market  at  Cincinnati,  many  of  them  poorer.  We 
might  have  saved  $600  and  had  wagons  more  suited  for  the  trip. 

“There  are  two  companies  of  regulars,  mounted  riflemen,  stationed  here 
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toi  the  protection  ol  the  encampments.  I  stopped  at  the  store  and  found  it 
lull,  theie  being  two  or  three  trains  encamped  close  by.  Among  them  is  one 
ol  30  wagons  from  Alton,  Illinois.  Almost  every  article  can  be  had  at  an  ad- 
' ance  from  200  to  400  percent  over  prices  in  the  United  States.  The  sale  of 
liquor  was  yesterday  prohibited  by  an  order  from  the  officer  at  the  fort.  One 
man  told  me  that  he  bought,  previous  to  the  order  being  given,  15  gallons  at 
30c ,  and  had  since  been  offered  $8  per  gallon.  The  houses,  consisting  of 
about  a  dozen,  are  built  of  turf  or  sod  cut  from  the  prairies,  having  a  frame 
of  wood  inside,  wood  being  very  scarce— the  nearest  on  this  side  of  the  Platte 
being  30  miles.  W  e  have  been  all  forenoon  picking  up  what  wood  we  cooked 
our  dinner  with,  finding  it  stick  and  chip  at  a  time,  from  old  encampments. 


“We  first  came  in  sight  of  the  Platte  yesterday,  and  struck  it  at  the  head  cJ 
the  ‘Grande  Island,’  as  it  is  called,  being  an  island  90  miles  long.  Near  us  ar4 
encamped  a  wagon  and  six  men.  Mormons,  just  from  California.  I  saw  a  spec  i 
men  of  the  ‘dust’;  it  is  in  scales,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pin’s  head  hammerec 
out.  According  to  their  account,  there  is  enough  for  all  who  go;  but,  like  som» 
other  places,  it  takes  hard  work  to  procure  it.  The  specimen  I  saw  weighed  jus 
ten  dollars,  pure  gold— this  was  all  they  had  convenient.  I  asked  them  hov 
much  they  had  made.  They  said  they  had  dug  until  they  were  satisfied,  anc 
had  all  they  wanted,  which  must  be  a  large  amount,  if  they  are  as  greedy  a > 
some  of  us.  One  of  them  told  me  the  most  he  ever  made  in  the  shortest  tim« 
was  $750  in  a  half  day;  he  said  they  averaged  $150  per  day  apiece.” 


Scarce  1850  Moffat  8c  Co.  $5 


438  1850  Moffat  &  Co.  $5  gold.  K-7.  Rarity-4.  MS-61  (NGC). 

Reeded  edge.  Lustrous  greenish  gold  with  vivid  golden  rose 
peripheral  toning.  The  obverse  features  a  bust  of  Liberty  with 
a  coronet  inscribed  MOFFAT  &  CO.,  while  the  reverse  has  an 
eagle  with  wings  outstretched  and  the  inscription  FIVE  DOL. 
S.M.V.  CALIFORNIA  GOLD.  The  abbreviation  S.M.V.  simply 
states  that  this  coin  contains  five  dollars  in  gold  at  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Mint  Value. 

Today-the  $5  pieces  of  Moffat  &  Company,  1850,  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  rare  in  the  context  of  pioneer  gold  coinage.  However, 
nearly  all  show  signs  of  wear,  and  the  presently  offered  MS-61 
is,  indeed,  a  rarity  from  a  condition  standpoint. 

NGC  Population:  2;  3  finer  (MS-65  finest). 

The  issues  of  Moffat  8c  Co.,  San  Francisco,  were  very  highly  regarded  in 
their  day.  While  the  reputation  of  other  private  coiners  was  often  subject  to 
question— and  such  outfits  as  Baldwin  fell  into  disgrace— Moffat  stood  high 
and  proud.  After  several  transitions  of  management,  the  facilities  of  the 
firm,  owned  by  the  partnership  of  Curtis,  Perry  &  Ward,  were  sold  to  the 
federal  government  and  became  known  as  the  San  Francisco  Mint. 


Attractive  1850  Moffat  8c  Co.  $5 


439  1850  Moffat  &  Co.  $5  gold.  K-7.  Rarity-4.  AU-50  (PCGS). 

Reeded  edge.  Bright  yellow  gold  with  much  remaining  lustre. 
Light  scratches  are  noted  in  the  obverse  in  front  of  Miss 
Liberty’s  mouth. 


440  1853  Moffat  &  Co.  $20  gold.  K-19.  Rarity-5+.  AU-50  (PCGS). 

Reeded  edge.  Soft  yellow  gold  surfaces  highlighted  by  traces- 
of  lustre  in  the  recesses.  Usual  handling  marks  visible,  though 
not  by  any  means  significant.  A  very  pleasing  example  of  this- 
desirable  territorial  issue. 


Popular  1853  Moffat  8c  Co.  $20 


Scarce  1852/1  Humbert  $10 


441  1852/1  Augustus  Humbert.  $10  gold.  Reeded  edge.  K-8.  Rar- 

ity-5+.  AU-50.  Reeded  edge.  Lustrous  greenish  gold  with  just  a 
few  trivial  surface  marks.  The  fields  show  slight  reflectivity  hid¬ 
den  in  the  devices.  Late  die  state,  apparently  as  all  are,  with  a 
diagonal  bisecting  crack  on  the  reverse. 

A  high-quality  piece  that  will  please  the  connoisseur.  We 
could  fill  the  next  several  pages  with  information  concerning 
Augustus  Humbert,  but  we  will  simply  state  at  this  point  that  if 
the  buyer  would  like  the  same,  just  drop  a  note  to  the  editor 
(QDB)  and  the  request  will  be  honored. 

Briefly,  Augustus  Humbert  came  from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco  at 
the  behest  of  the  federal  government,  and  was  installed  as  the  official  as- 
sayer  at  what  became  known  as  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  of  Gold.  Although  this 
was  set  up  by  Uncle  Sam  and  operated  under  federal  rules,  the  facility,  a 
mint  de facto ,  had  no  such  status  back  in  Washington  where  laws  were  formu¬ 
lated.  With  erratic  government  support,  and  often  with  bothersome  govern¬ 
ment  intervention,  the  facility  turned  out  untold  thousands  of  coins  in  the 
1851-1853  years. 
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High-Grade  1851  Humbert  $50  “Slug” 

Reeded  Edge,  887  THOUS. 


445  1851  Augustus  Humbert.  $50  gold  “slug.”  FIFTY  DOLLS, 

887  THOUS.  in  die.  K-6.  AU-53  (PCGS).  Reeded  edge.  Bright 
yellow  gold  with  strong  lustre.  A  few  trivial  contact  marks  are 
present,  however,  these  are  much  less  extensive  than  on  most 
slugs.  A  choice  example  of  this  variety. 

The  opportunity  to  own  an  octagonal  $50  “slug”  is  one  that 
every  person  who  can  afford  it  should  take  advantage  of,  these 
being  the  ultimate  “romantic”  items  from  the  Gold  Rush  era 
•  of  San  Francisco. 

PCGS  Population:  3;  6  finer  (MS-62  finest). 

Weight:  1,307.1  grains;  Diameter:  41.7  mm. 


Pleasing  1853  U.S.  Assay  Office  $20 


442  1853  U.S.  Assay  Office  of  Gold.  $20  gold.  TWENTY  D.,  900 

THOUS  in  die.  K-18.  AU-58  (PCGS).  Reeded  edge.  Pleasing 
soft  yellow  gold  surfaces  with  much  original  lustre  retained. 
Two  small  digs  in  the  reverse  are  noted  for  accuracy.  Minor 
striking  softness  is  evident  at  the  central  eagle,  actually  appar¬ 
ent  solely  on  the  arrows.  Otherwise  sharp  and  pleasing. 


Lustrous  1853  U.S.  Assay  Office  $20 


443  1853  U.S.  Assay  Office  of  Gold.  $20  gold.  TWENTY  D.,  900 

THOUS.  in  die.  K-18.  AU-58.  Reeded  edge.  Lustrous  soft  yel¬ 
low  surfaces  with  traces  of  deeper  orange  toning.  Very  faintly 
hairlined  due  to  having  been  lightly  wiped  at  one  time.  Other¬ 
wise  without  visible  problems. 

Weight:  515.6  grains;  diameter:  34.0  mm. 


444  1851  Augustus  Humbert.  $50  gold  “slug.”  880  THOUS.  K-2. 

Rarity-5.  EF-45  (PCGS).  Lettered  edge.  Light  yellow  gold  with 
faint  orange  toning.  Very  minor  surface  marks  are  present,  typi¬ 
cal  of  almost  all  known  examples.  These  were  very  large  coins, 
subject  to  abusive  handling  and  damage.  Finding  an  example 
with  perfecdy  problem-free  surfaces  is  virtually  impossible.  Only 
the  earlier  versions  of  the  famous  $50  gold  “slugs”  had  lettered 
edges,  thus,  they  are  in  special  demand  today. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet.  Ex  Gibson  Collection,  Stack’s,  No¬ 
vember  1974,  Lot  170.  The  consignor’s  envelope  incorrectly  identifies 
this  as  1968. 

The  obverse  was  designed  by  Charles  Cushing  Wright,  well-known  en¬ 
graver  of  medals  who  subcontracted  with  the  United  States  Mint.  Examples 
are  known  in  varying  fineness  of  gold  (such  as  880  parts  per  thousand  as 
offered  here)  and  corresponded  with  the  fineness  of  gold  mined  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  those  below  900  falling  short  of  the  federal  standard.  Difficulty  was  en¬ 
countered  in  refining  gold  to  the  900  level,  and  thus  variant  alloys  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  United  States  Assay  Office  including  800,  884,  887,  and  900 
fine  gold.  The  engine-turned  reverse  found  on  the  various  U.S.  Assay  Office 
issues  was  designed  as  an  anti-counterfeiting  measure,  rather  ironic  as  these 
were  not  official  issues  of  the  government  to  begin  with. 


Important  Augustus  Humbert  $50  Gold  “Slug” 

Lettered  Edge 
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Popular  1851  Humbert  $50  “Slug” 


446  1851  Augustus  Humbert.  $50  gold  “slug.”  FIFTY  DOLLS, 

887  THOUS.  in  die.  K-6.  Rarity-4.  Net  VF-20,  sharpness  of  VF- 
35,  gouges  at  central  reverse.  Reeded  edge.  Many  contact 
marks  are  visible,  though  not  at  all  uncommon  on  these  heavy 
coins.  Slight  striking  softness  is  noted  at  the  obverse  corners 
affecting  the  outer  obverse  legend.  Despite  the  problems,  this 
remains  a  respectable  example  of  this  popular  “slug.” 

Weight:  1300.4  grains;  Diameter:  41.1  mm. 


1852  U.S.  Assay  Office  $50  Gold 


447  1852  U.S.  Assay  Office  of  Gold.  $50  gold  “slug.”  FIFTY 

DOLLS,  887  THOUS.  in  die.  K-13.  Rarity-5.  EF-45,  lightly 
cleaned.  Reeded  edge.  Perhaps  worthy  of  a  slightly  finer  grade 
in  terms  of  actual  wear.  Some  lustre  remains  though  surfaces 
are  somewhat  unnaturally  bright  due  to  the  cleaning.  A  few 
contact  marks  are  noted,  though  few  in  number  when  com¬ 
pared  to  many  examples  of  this  issue.  Two  edge  nicks,  one  on 
each  side.  A  few  old  scratches  are  visible  at  the  date,  though 
not  overly  significant. 


Important  1851  $20  Territorial  Pattern 

San  Francisco,  State  of  California 
White  Metal  (Tin) 


448  1851  San  Francisco,  State  of  California.  $20  pattern.  K-4b, 

Rarity-7-.  Proof-62.  Tin.  Reeded  edge.  Highly  desirable  light 


gray  surfaces  with  reflective  fields  and  darker  cameo  devices.. 
This  delightful  issue  is  only  known  in  pattern  format,  with  ex  < 
amples  struck  in  copper,  silver,  and  tin  (commonly  known  an 
white  metal).  A  few  minor  surface  abrasions  and  hairlines  ard 
mixed  with  light  die  polishing  lines.  The  historical  information! 
given  below  is  abstracted  from  our  May  1996  offering  of  the) 
Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  Collection  catalogue,  lots  367-370,  and 
may  be  of  interest  to  prospective  bidders. 

Weight:  160.8  grains;  Diameter:  33.7  mm.;  Specific  gravity  7.28. 

Of  all  numismatic  issues  associated  with  California  and  the  Gold  Rush  erar 
none  are  more  beautiful,  more  finely  engraved,  or  more  enigmadc  than  the 
1851-dated  San  Francisco  State  of  California  patterns.  Edgar  H.  Adams,  pre¬ 
eminent  authority  on  the  California  series,  called  them  “the  most  interest¬ 
ing  set  of  patterns  and  have  the  most  artisuc  design  of  any  of  the  Califomiai 
private  issues.” 

Produced  in  denominations  of  $2.50,  $5,  $10,  and  $20,  these  patterns, 
probably  were  for  a  coinage  that  never  materialized  in  business  strike  form. 
Left  for  posterity  are  four  designs  of  different  but  related  motifs.  Each  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  obverse  the  portrait  of  a  goddess  with  LIBERTY  inscribed  on 
her  Uara  or  coronet.  Specimens  were  struck  in  copper,  white  metal,  and  sil¬ 
ver. 

The  two  lowest  denominations,  the  quarter  eagle  and  half  eagle,  have  the 
1851  date  on  the  reverse  below  the  wreath,  while  the  eagle  and  double  eagle 
show  the  numerals  on  the  obverse  below  the  portrait.  On  the  reverse  of 
each  is  the  inscription  SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA.  The 
reverse  motif  of  the  $10  and  $20  is  the  State  Arms  of  California,  exquisitely 
detailed. 

Whatever  their  specific  history  may  be,  this  suite  of  four  coins  remains 
today  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  reminders  of  the  California  Gold  Rush  era. 

The  identity  of  the  engraver  of  the  dies  for  this  series  is  not  known.  Sev¬ 
eral  possibilities  are  considered: 

KUNER:  Albert  Kiiner,  cut  the  dies  for  numerous  issues  associated  with 
contemporary  large-denomination  gold  issues  of  California  including  cer¬ 
tain  pieces  issued  by  Augustus  Humbert;  Dunbar  &  Co.;  Shultz  &  Co.; 
Moffat  8c  Co.;  Wass,  Molitor  8c  Co.;  and  Baldwin  8c  Co.  In  addition,  he  pre¬ 
pared  dies  for  the  1860  Deseret  Assay  Office  (Mormon)  $5  coinage,  for  the 
Mechanics  Institute  Award  Medal,  and  engraved  seals  for  Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 
and,  important  to  the  present  connection,  the  state  of  California.  Born 
Georg  Ferdinand  Albrecht  Kiiner  in  Lindau,  Bavaria,  October  10,  1819,  he 
became  an  engraver  and  cameo  cutter  in  Europe,  later  coming  to  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  where  he  worked  for  a  time.  In  1849  he  went  to 
California,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  on  July  16,  and  soon  was  in  the  employ 
of  Moffat  &  Co.  In  the  beginning  of  the  frenetic  Gold  Rush  acuvity  in  San 
Francisco,  as  a  skilled  engraver  he  was  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  as 
various  companies  sought  to  produce  their  own  coinage.  However,  the  pat¬ 
tern  coins  described  above  do  not  match  any  of  his  known  coinage  motifs, 
and  the  craftsmanship  is  different. 

GRUNER:  Another  candidate  for  engraving  the  dies  for  the  San  Francisco 
State  of  California  coinage  is  Ferdinand  Griiner,  who  perhaps  is  best  re¬ 
membered  for  cutting  the  dies  for  the  large,  round  1855  Kellogg  &  Co.  $50 
gold  coins.  There  are  certain  topological  features  of  this  $50  that  are  similar 
to  the  engraving  style  of  the  1851  San  Francisco  State  of  California  $20, 
namely  the  method  of  creating  the  obverse  stars.  However,  Griiner  was  not 
in  San  Francisco  in  1851,  but  the  dies  could  have  been  cut  by  him  elsewhere. 

BIRMINGHAM:  This  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  possibility  for  author¬ 
ship. 

In  1971  while  in  Birmingham,  England,  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  located  the  hub 
die  used  to  produce  the  reverse  die  for  the  1851  $20.  This  was  later  placed 
into  the  Bank  of  California  (San  Francisco)  exhibit  of  Gold  Rush  numis¬ 
matic  and  related  memorabilia  being  leased  from  Ford  for  $22,000  per  year 
under  a  contract  with  a  cost-of-living  increase  signed  in  February  1971.  In 
1976  the  agreement  was  canceled  when  the  bank’s  ownership  changed,  and 
at  that  time  certain  items  were  purchased  by  the  bank,  including  the  reverse 
hub  (cf.  QDB  conversadon  with  Ford,  December  22,  1995).  The  hub  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Don  Kagin’s,  Private  Gold  Coins,  p.  353). 

As  Birmingham  at  one  time  supported  a  large  private  minting  industry  ; 
with  multiple  shops  and  factories,  and  as  the  $20  hub  was  found  in  that  city, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  1851-dated  patterns  were  struck  there,  possibly  on 
speculation  for  a  California  coinage  that  never  materialized,  quite  possibly 
for  a  company  of  English  adventurers  who  intended  to  go  to  the  gold  fields 
(as  many  from  the  British  Isles  did). 

Additional  information  on  these  patterns  will  be  found  in  Dave  Bowers' 
book,  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.:  King  of  Coins. 
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Pleasing  1854  Kellogg  $20 


449  1854  Kellogg  8c  Co.  $20  gold.  K-2.  Rarity-4.  EF-45  (PCGS). 

Reeded  edge.  Aesthetically  pleasing  bright  yellow  gold.  Our 
own  opinion  is  that  PCGS  was  a  bit  conservative  on  this  one, 
and  we  are  not  a  bit  reluctant  to  say  that  we  would  have  graded 
it  at  least  AU-50,  perhaps  even  AU-55. 

Kellogg  &  Co.,  a  latecomer  to  the  arena  of  privately  issued  gold  coins  in 
San  Francisco,  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  and  its  $20  pieces  of  the  1854 
and  1855  years  were  produced  in  large  quantities  and  were  highly  esteemed 
in  their  time.  Interestingly,  these  coins  were  produced  in  the  same  city  and 
at  the  same  time  that  the  San  Francisco  Mint  was  in  operation.  We  may  have 
stated  in  some  earlier  catalogue  that  we  were  once  sorting  through  an  old 
hoard  of  federal  double  eagles  and  per  chance  noted  that  a  certain  speci¬ 
men  was  slightly  different,  it  had  KELLOGG  on  Miss  Liberty’s  headdress  on 
the  coronet  on  the  obverse.  As  was  the  case  with  numerous  other  privately- 
minted  varieties  in  California  as  well  as  Colorado,  federal  motifs  furnished 
the  inspiration  for  the  designs. 


Sharply  Struck  1855  Kellogg  Sc  Co.  $20 


450  1855  Kellogg  8c  Co.  $20  gold.  TWENTY  D.  K-3a.  AU-50. 

Reeded  edge.  Actually  finer  in  terms  of  sharpness,  though  sur¬ 
faces  display  the  usual  array  of  contact  marks.  Soft  lustre  is  re¬ 
tained  in  the  protected  areas.  Sharply  struck  save  for  the  usual 
weakness  at  the  date,  which  is  more  correctly  attributed  to 
poor  die  preparation  than  to  strike. 

Weight:  515.5  grains;  Diameter:  34.4  mm. 


451  1860  Clark,  Gruber  8c  Co.,  Denver.  $5  gold.  K-2.  Rarity-4.  EF- 

45  (PCGS).  Reeded  edge.  Light  yellow  gold  with  faint  orange 
toning.  The  center  of  the  shield  has  a  vertical  scratch  which  is 
hidden  in  the  stripes.  Typical  shallow  strike  at  the  center  of 
both  obverse  and  reverse.  In  a  phrase,  about  par  for  the  variety 
and  grade. 

Weight:  143.1  grains;  Diameter:  21.9  mm. 

Historical  notes:  The  firm  of  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
bankers,  established  a  branch  in  Denver  following  discovery  of  gold  depos¬ 
its  in  the  area,  primarily  in  the  mountains  to  the  west.  From  that  beginning 
was  to  grow  Colorado’s  largest  mint,  an  operation  which  subsequendy  laid 
the  framework  for  the  government  mint  in  the  same  city.  Partners  were  Aus¬ 
tin  M.  Clark,  Milton  Edward  Clark,  and  Emanuel  Henry  Gruber. 

Framework  for  the  minting  business  was  begun  in  December  1859  when 
Milton  E.  Clark  journeyed  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  in  person  to  acquire  coining  and  metal-processing  machinery.  It  is 
believed  that  Bailey  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  jewelers,  made  arrangements  for 
the  dies,  possibly  enlisting  the  services  of  Chief  Engraver  James  B.  Longacre 
at  the  Mint.  The  workmanship  of  the  dies  differs  from  one  to  another,  and  it 
is  believed  by  the  writer  than  more  than  one  engraver  was  involved. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  Austin  Clark  and  Emanuel  H.  Gruber  arrived  in  Den¬ 
ver  and  purchased  several  lots  on  the  northwest  corner  of  McGaa  and  F 
streets,  later  to  become  Market  and  16th  streets.  An  imposing  two-story  brick 
structure  with  a  stone  basement  was  set  up.  In  April  the  machinery  arrived  by 
ox-drawn  wagon.  By  July  16th  the  building  was  complete  inside  and  out,  and 
coinage  operations  were  ready  to  begin.  At  first,  $10  coins  were  minted. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  reported  on  the  progress  of  the  firm  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  August  29,  1860  issue: 

“Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  melted  and  coined  about  $18,000  in  $10,  $5,  and  $2.50 
pieces.  As  specimens  of  coinage  these  pieces  are  far  superior  to  any  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  mint  drops  issued  in  San  Francisco,  and  are  nearly  as  perfect  as  the  regular 
United  States  Mint  issues.  The  faces  of  the  $5s  and  $2.50s  are  a  good  imitation 
of  the  government  coinage— the  stars,  with  the  name  of ‘Clark  &  Co.’  occupying 
the  head  tiara.  The  reverse  is  occupied,  of  course,  with  ‘our  noble  bird’  en¬ 
circled  by  the  words  ‘Pikes  Peak  Gold,  Denver  21/2D.’  Altogether  it  is  a  credit¬ 
able  piece  of  work,  and  we  hope  to  see  hosts  of  it  in  circulation  before  the  snow 
flies.  The  fineness  of  this  coin  is  828-1/2;  and  the  excess  of  weight  over  U.S.  coin 
is  23  grains  in  a  $  10  piece.  The  value  in  gold  is  the  same  as  government  coin  of 
like  denomination,  with  an  additional  value  in  silver  alloy  equal  to  near  1%. 
Deduct  the  cost  of  coining  at  the  U.S.  Mint,  about  1/2%,  and  the  actual  worth 
of  Clark  &  Co.’s  coin  is  1/2%  more  than  any  other  coinage.” 

The  initial  coinages  were  of  the  $10  and  $20  denominations.  Later,  pieces  of 
$2.50  and  $5  were  made,  as  noted  in  the  preceding  article.  By  October  1860  the 
coins  were  in  wide  circulation  throughout  the  “Jefferson”  Territory.  The  mint 
operated  both  day  and  night,  and  by  October  $120,000  worth  had  been  struck. 

Toward  the  end  of  1860  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  opened  a  branch  office  in 
Central  City,  Colorado.  At  the  time,  Central  City,  and  its  neighbor,  Black 
Hawk,  were  among  the  most  active  gold  mining  areas. 


Desirable  1861  Clark,  Gruber  $2.50 

Fine  Edge  Reeding  Variation 


452  1861  Clark,  Gruber  8c  Co.  $2.50  gold.  K-5a.  Rarity-7.  AU-55 

(PCGS).  Fine  edge  reeding.  Lustrous  green-gold  with  attrac¬ 
tive  orange  toning.  Central  weakness  is  noted  on  both  the  ob¬ 
verse  and  reverse,  typical  of  all  known  examples.  This  variety 
has  fine  edge  reeding  although  this  is  difficult  to  note  in  the 
holder.  The  characteristic  of  this  variety  is  recutting  of  star  7, 
directly  over  the  point  of  the  coronet. 
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453  1861  Clark,  Gruber  8c  Co.  $20  pattern.  K-12c.  Rarity-6.  EF-40* 

Copper.  Reeded  edge.  Obverse  with  Liberty  Head  motif,  re 
verse  with  eagle  in  shield,  both  dies  in  imitation  of  contempo 
rary  federal  coinage.  Deep  brown  fields  with  lighter  tan  on  th« 
high  points  of  the  devices.  Numerous  scattered  marks  arn 
present. 

Weight:  289.9  grains;  Diameter:  34.7  mm. 

Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  patterns  are  among  the  more  available  of  all  territq 
rial  pattern  issues.  However,  in  an  absolute  sense,  no  piece  can  truly  b« 
called  common.  Based  on  the  rarity  ratings  assigned  by  Donald  Kagin,  fewe 
than  200  examples  exist  in  total  of  all  23  different  pattern  varieties  conn 
bined. 


cjf  c4 

COMMEMORATTVF.  SILVER  COINS 


A  Truly  Remarkable  Collection  of 
Commemorative  Silver  Issues  of  the 
Classic  era  1892-1954 

Among  American  coins,  commemoratives  are  certainly  fas¬ 
cinating  to  collect,  and,  for  the  connoisseur,  often  present 
strong  challenges  for  certain  varieties.  In  the  pages  to  follow  is 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  commemorative  silver  coin 
design  types  ever  to  be  offered  for  auction  competition,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  high  numerical  grade,  but,  equally 
if  not  more  important,  from  the  viewpoint  of  aesthetic  appeal. 
Concerning  commemoratives  in  general,  the  Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins  says  it  all: 

The  unique  position  occupied  by  commemoratives  in  United  States 
coinage  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  with  few  exceptions  all  commemo¬ 
rative  coins  have  a  real  historical  significance.  The  progress  and  advance 
of  people  in  the  New  World  are  presented  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  manner  on  the  commemorative  issues.  Such  a  record  of  facts 
artistically  presented  on  our  gold  and  silver  memorial  issues  appeals 
strongly  to  the  collector  who  favors  the  historical  side  of  numismatics. 

It  is  the  historical  features  of  the  commemoratives,  in  fact,  which  create 
interest  among  many  people  who  would  otherwise  have  little  interest  in 
coins. 

Concerning  the  present  collection  specifically,  these  are 
connoisseur’s  coins  from  a  true  master  of  the  collecting  art. 
The  consignor  commented,  in  part: 

I  have  collected  this  set  over  the  past  20  years,  continually 
upgrading,  using  ‘eye  appeal’  and  beautiful  color  and  original 
toning  as  the  final  criteria.  As  an  example,  I  have  upgraded  the 
Lafayette  silver  dollar  at  least  10  times  (italics  ours)  to  get  this 
beauty— it  should  even  be  an  MS-67  in  my  opinion!” 


The  following  cabinet  constitutes  a  set  of  the  different  desig 
types  of  the  1892-1954  classic  era.  A  knowledgeable  collectc 
will  recognize  that  certain  issues  are  available  readily  enough  i 
high  numerical  grades-such  pieces  as  the  Norfolk,  York,  Ne 
Rochelle,  and  Iowa  come  to  mind— but  that  does  not  necessa 
ily  mean  that  truly  beautiful  coins  are  easily  obtainable  in  hig 
grades,  for  they  are  not.  Many  are  the  instances  in  which  a 
otherwise  plentiful  coin  emerges  as  a  rarity  if  a  combination  c 
high  numerical  grade  and  eye  appeal  is  desired. 

Other  issues  are  very  rare  in  high  numerical  grades,  an. 
exceedingly  rare  if  in  a  combination  of  high  grade  and  ey 
appeal— witness  such  pieces  as  the  1921  Alabama  and  Missour 
the  1922  Grant,  the  1923-S  Monroe,  and  the  1926  Sesquicer 
tennial,  a  list  to  which  a  number  of  others  could  be  added. 

We  are  privileged  to  showcase  at  auction  the  followim 
collection  formed  over  a  period  of  two  decades.  Similarly 
successful  bidders  will  be  privileged  to  own  some  of  the  ver 
finest  coins  in  the  commemorative  series,  pieces  which  hav 
few  equals  in  the  entire  numismatic  world. 

1001  1893  Isabella  quarter.  MS-65  PL  (NGC).  Reflective.  Both  sur¬ 
faces  display  rich  iridescent  toning  with  lilac  centers  changing 
to  gunmetal-blue  with  olive  rims.  A  truly  splendid  specimen 
with  a  high  level  of  aesthetic  appeal— regardless  of  numerical 
grade,  not  one  Isabella  quarter  in  two  dozen  is  as  nice  as  this! 
And,  regarding  numismatic  grade,  as  the  footnote  reveals,  the 
present  piece  has  few  peers. 

NGC  Population:  2;  3  finer  (MS-66  PL  finest). 
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Gem  1900  Lafayette  Dollar 


1002  1900  Lafayette  silver  dollar.  MS-66  (NGC).  A  lovely  example 
having  gunmetal-blue  centers  with  warm  golden  rose  toning  at 
rims.  A  truly  remarkable  specimen,  quality  wise,  of  an  issue 
which  is  quite  scarce  in  upper  Mint  State  levels,  and  which  is  a 
rarity  at  MS-65  or  higher.  Moreover,  numerical  grades  can  be 
one  thing,  and  aesthetic  appeal  can  be  something  else  entirely. 
Fortunately  for  intending  bidders,  the  present  coin  includes 
both  important  concepts  in  one  specimen.  Worthy  of  a  very 
strong  bid! 

The  1900  Lafayette  dollar  is  one  of  the  more  curious  commemoratives 
from  a  technical  viewpoint.  First  of  all,  the  entire  issue  was  pre-struck  on  De¬ 
cember  14,  1899.  This  caused  some  consternation,  as  the  date  1900  appears 
on  the  coin.  It  was  suggested  that  the  1900  date  referred  not  to  the  coin  it¬ 
self,  but  to  the  year  in  which  the  International  Exposition  was  held  in  Paris, 
which,  in  fact,  is  noted  by  “PARIS  1900”  on  the  reverse.  There  was  no  rea¬ 
son  to  have  worried,  for  the  Mint  often  violated  its  own  rules  as  to  coinage, 
what  with  restrikes  and  the  like.  As  an  aside  comment,  today  in  1998  the 
Mint  routinely  prestrikes  coins,  producing,  for  example,  1998-dated  Proof 
coins  beginning  in  the  autumn  of  1997.  This  was  probably  against  some 
regulation  or  another,  but  no  one  seems  to  care. 

Another  curious  aspect  of  the  1900  Lafayette  dollar  is  that  the  same  per¬ 
son— Washington— is  depicted  on  both  obverse  and  reverse,  not  a  unique 
situation  in  numismatics,  but  certainly  an  unusual  one.  The  same  situation 
occurs  with  the  1921  Missouri  Centennial  commemorative  half  dollar,  with 
Daniel  Boone  shown  on  both  sides;  the  1936  Elgin  shows  the  same  pioneer 
on  both  sides. 

By  1899  the  production  of  coins  was  fairly  well  mechanized  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint.  Working  dies  were  produced  from  master  dies,  with  the  result 
that  among  Indian  cents,  Liberty  Head  nickels.  Barber  coins,  Morgan  silver 
dollars,  and  gold  coins  of  1899,  there  are  no  differences  among  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  lettering,  stars,  and  devices.  The  only  differences  on  such  coins 
are  to  be  found  in  date  punches  and,  in  the  case  of  branch  mint  coins,  mint- 
marks.  Not  so  with  the  Lafayette  dollar.  The  working  dies  were  made  up  one  by 
one,  from  individual  letter  punches.  Thus,  here  is  a  relatively  modern  coin  that 
can  be  collected  by  die  varieties.  This  characteristic  is  not  widely  known  or 
publicized. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  the  Lafayette  dollar,  and  should  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  this  lot  desire  expanded  information,  a  note  to  the  editor  (QDB) 
will  result  in  a  few  more  thoughts  being  shared. 


Remarkable  Quality  1921  Alabama  Half  Dollar 


1003  1921  Alabama  Centennial.  Plain.  MS-65  (NGC).  Lightly 
frosted  with  splashes  of  golden  iridescence  at  the  rims.  Again 
this  is  a  commemorative  that  combines  high  numerical  grade 
with  elegant  aesthetic  appeal.  In  the  instance  of  Alabama  half 
dollars,  aesthetic  appeal  can  often  be  a  rare  aspect  in  its  own 


right— many  pieces  are  downright  scruffy.  The  connoisseur  will 
be  right  at  home  when  bidding  on  this  coin.  Regardless  of  the 
price  paid,  it  is  a  find  to  be  treasured  for  a  long  time. 


1004  1936  Albany.  MS-67  (NGC).  Lovely,  brilliant  central  toning 
with  deep,  iridescent  russet  “tab”  toning.  From  the  collection 
of  Floyd  T.  Starr  and  accompanied  by  a  mint  condition  five- 
coin  holder  and  the  original  mailing  envelope  used  to  send 
this  coin  to  Starr.  A  superb  item  of  numismatic  importance. 

Floyd  T.  Starr,  Philadelphia,  was  a  connoisseur  who  collected  fine  pieces 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Coins  from  his  estate  were  auctioned  a  few  years 
ago  through  Stack’s  and  included  many  seldom-seen  gems. 

1005  1937  Antietam.  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant  amber  and  magenta 
toning  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  displays  deep,  rich  mottled 
toning  at  the  rims  with  the  center  being  soft  amber  and  ma- 

•  genta.  The  toning  is  the  result  of  the  coin  being  stored  in  its 
original  cardboard  holder. 


Gem  1936-S  Arkansas  50£ 


1006  1936-S  Arkansas  Centennial.  MS-67  (PCGS).  Soft  gray  centers 
with  brilliant  golden  orange  at  rims. 

PCGS  Population:  2,  none  finer. 

Under  magnification  a  few  surface  marks  can  be  seen,  but,  presumably, 
PCGS  and  other  grading  services  have  adjusted  their  interpretations,  other¬ 
wise  there  may  not  be  such  a  thing  as  an  MS-67  Arkansas  half  dollar!  The  same 
general  comment  could  be  made  for  many  issues  in  the  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Carver-Washington  series.  Our  own  view  is  that  among  1936  Arkansas 
half  dollars  this  is  one  of  the  very  finest  in  existence,  and  none  finer  have  been  certified 
by  PCGS,  but,  on  an  absolute  basis,  we  would  probably  call  it  MS-65.  We  hope  that 
prospective  bidders  catch  our  meaning,  and  recognize  this  piece  as  an  out¬ 
standing  example,  but  also  realize  that  grading  seems  to  be  flexible.  Of 
course,  grading  was,  is  presently,  and  probably  always  will  be  a  matter  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  someone  else  might  call  this  piece  MS-68— be  our  guest. 


1007  1936-S  Bay  Bridge.  MS-67  (PCGS).  Mostly  pearl  gray  with 
splashes  of  gold  at  the  rims.  Without  a  doubt  this  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  examples  in  existence  of  this  issue,  a  gem  in  the  fin¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word.  The  gorgeous  toning  adds  great  desir¬ 
ability,  culminating  in  a  coin  which  is  a  showpiece. 

This  is  one  of  over  a  dozen  different  commemorative  half  dollars  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  1936,  riding  the  crest  of  the  commemorative  investment  boom. 
More  than  any  other  year  before  or  since,  1936  saw  a  wide  diversity  of  de¬ 
signs,  mintmark  issues,  and,  for  the  record,  proposed  designs  that  were  not 
accepted.  A  very  interesting  monograph  and/or  exhibit  could  be  made  sim¬ 
ply  by  acquiring  one  of  each  commemorative  coin  of  this  landmark  year  and 
arranging  them  together  with  appropriate  historical  commentary.  Although 
some  are  elusive,  there  are  no  great  rarities— thus  a  complete  set  of  1936 
commemoratives  is  within  the  budget  of  just  about  anyone. 
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Regarding  the  presently  offered  1936-S  Bay  Bridge,  it  is  an  interesting 
footnote  that  examples  could  be  purchased  by  driving  up  to  a  booth  at  the 
bridge  itselt— perhaps  the  first  instance  of  such  convenience  in  selling. 

1008  1936  Boone  Bicentennial.  MS-67  (NGC).  Mottled  iridescent 
toning  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  is  brilliant  gold  with 
splashes  of  magenta.  One  of  the  nicest  we  have  seen  of  this  is¬ 
sue.  In  today  s  market,  the  various  date  and  mintmark  variet¬ 
ies,  beyond  the  basic  type,  are  often  overlooked  in  the  com¬ 
memorative  silver  series. 

NGC  Population:  18;  none  finer. 

1009  1936  Bridgeport  Centennial.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Partially  brilliant 
centers  with  deep  rich  iridescent  toning  at  the  rims.  This  issue 
is  fairly  difficult  to  obtain  in  true  high  grade— and  we  believe 
this  specimen  to  be  such— as  the  profile  of  P.T.  Barnum  is  in 
fairly  high  relief  on  the  obverse  and  was  a  ready  target  for  nick¬ 
ing  and  marking. 

A  few  months  ago  we  contributed  a  piece  about  P.T.  Barnum  to  The  Nu¬ 
mismatist,  which  brought  in  several  nice  comments,  including  one  from 
Helen  Carmody,  leading  light  of  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 
Coins.  This  particular  organization,  a  nonprofit  group  which  publishes  The 
Commemorative  Trail,  is  very  worthwhile  for  the  commemorative  enthusiast. 
Should  anyone  wish  further  information,  simply  write  to  the  Society  at:  P.O. 
Box  302,  Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648-0302.  We  have  been  a  member  for 
quite  some  time,  and  have  contributed  our  share  of  ardcles  to  The  Commemo¬ 
rative  Trail. 

1010  1925-S  California  Diamond  Jubilee.  MS-66  (NGC).  Pleasing 
gray  surfaces  with  gunmetal-blue  and  gold  highlights.  This 
piece  is  a  real  winner,  a  true  beauty,  one  of  the  very  finest  we 
have  ever  laid  eyes  upon.  This  issue  often  comes  in  lower 
grades,  or,  if  in  higher  grade,  is  unattractive.  The  present  piece 
is  a  happy  exception. 

In  1937  well-known  Fort  Worth,  Texas  dealer,  B.  Max  Mehl,  published  a 
monograph  on  commemorative  coins.  Mehl  called  it  like  he  saw  it,  and  was 
quite  free  with  his  criticism.  However,  for  this  particular  issue  he  was  quite 
charitable,  stating  this:  “This  is  my  favorite  coin  because  San  Francisco  is  my 
favorite  city  (not  that  you  give  a  damn).  This  beautiful  coin  was  struck  to 
commemorate  the  75th  anniversary  of  California  being  admitted  into  the 
Union  (this  coin  should  have  been  struck  in  gold).  Obverse  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of  artwork  showing  a  miner  washing  gold.  The  reverse  is  a  polar  bear 
[sic],  the  emblem  of  California  (why,  I  don’t  know).  I  have  traveled  and 
toured  California  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  have  never  yet  seen  a 
bear.” 

1011  1952  Carver-Washington.  MS-67  (NGC).  Completely  toned.  A 
pleasant  mixture  of  iridescent  blue,  magenta,  orange,  and  am¬ 
ber.  Indeed,  just  about  any  color  in  the  rainbow  can  be  found 
on  one  area  of  this  coin  or  another. 

Lovely  1936-D  Cincinnati  500 


1012  1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-67  (PCGS).  Attractive  pearl  gray  cen¬ 
ters  with  golden  blue  iridescence  at  the  rims.  If  a  blue  ribbon 
could  be  given  to  a  high-quality  1936-D  Cincinnati  half  dollar, 
an  issue  which  usually  has  more  than  its  share  of  nicks  on  the 
higher  points,  the  presently  offered  specimen  is  a  likely  candi¬ 
date.  1  lere,  indeed,  is  a  coin  the  connoisseur  will  truly  appreciate. 

PCGS  Population:  10;  none  finer. 

Of  all  commemorative  half  dollars  which  made  their  debut  in  1936,  none 


has  a  more  twisted  story  than  the  Cincinnati  issue.  Not  often  is  a  legal  ter 
der  coin  the  private  fiefdom  of  a  single  individual,  but  in  the  commemors 
tive  series  it  has  happened  several  times,  including  in  the  present  instance 
Thomas  G.  Melish,  Cincinnati  numismatist  and  businessman,  came  up  wit; 
the  idea  of  issuing  his  own  commemorative  half  dollar.  Seeking  to  fim 
something  to  commemorate-after  all,  this  was  to  be  a  commemorative- h 
thought  that  the  50th  anniversary  of  Cincinnati  as  a  “musical  center  a 
America  would  be  appropriate.  Never  mind  that  nothing  of  particular  cor 
sequence  happened  musically  in  Cincinnati  50  years  earlier  in  1886  (a! 
though  several  local  orchestras  and  singing  groups  were  active,  an* 
Rudolph  Wurlitzer,  who  had  come  to  America  from  Germany  in  1853  an< 
had  founded  his  musical  instrument  business  in  the  city  in  1856,  was  enjoy 
'ng  a  good  business).  Depicted  on  the  obverse  was  Stephen  Foster,  wh< 
briefly  resided  in  Cincinnati.  Seeking  to  maximize  his  profits  and  broadei 
his  market,  Melish,  who  was  well  connected  in  Congress,  proposed  that  hi 
commemorative  half  dollars  be  struck  at  each  of  the  three  mints-Philadel 
phia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco.  He  was  free  to  set  whatever  retail  price  h< 
wanted  to— as  lords  of  estates,  numismatic  and  otherwise,  are  allowed  t« 
do— and  he  selected  $7.75  for  the  set  of  three,  the  highest  price  ever  chargee 
for  a  set  of  commemorative  half  dollars  up  to  that  point  in  time.  Appropri 
ate  publicity  was  given,  and  marketing  began. 

As  it  turned  out,  these  sets  were  extremely  popular,  and  Melish  wai 
quickly  sold  out.  Actually,  it  seemed  that  he  was  “sold  out,”  and  perhap 
his  left  hand  sold  to  his  right  hand.  Whatever  the  exact  manipulations  were 
all  of  a  sudden  a  number  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  had  sets  for  sale 
no  longer  at  the  $7.75  issue  price  but  at  a  new  advanced  “market  price”  o 
about  $50.00! 

Returning  to  the  1936-D  Cincinnati  offered  at  present,  in  the  era  in  which 
these  were  minted,  no  effort  was  made  to  carefully  strike  Cincinnati  hal  1 
dollars  or  any  other  issues.  Rather,  they  were  struck  on  high-speed  presses , 
dumped  into  bins,  and  run  through  mechanical  counting  machines.  Thus 
the  typical  commemorative  coin  is  apt  to  have  nicks,  marks,  and  abrasions 
(the  situation  is  far  different  today,  and  beginning  with  the  1982  Washing 
ton  commemorative  half  dollar,  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  has  taken  specia  1 
care  to  create  virtually  flawless  coins).  Thus,  if  you  had  been  on  hand  in 
1936  and  had  ordered  a  set  of  three  coins  from  Melish,  received  your  “sold 
out  letter,”  and  then  had  paid  your  $50  to  buy  a  set  from  someone  else 
upon  examination  the  typical  coins  would  have  been  what  we  would  prob¬ 
ably  call  today,  in  1998,  MS-62  or  MS-63  grade.  Specimens  such  as  the 
present  MS-67  would  have  been  few  and  far  between. 

From  the  Rothenberger  Collection,  Superior  Galleries,  January  30, 
1994. 

1013  1936  Cleveland.  MS-65  (NGC).  The  obverse  is  a  bright  golden 
orange,  intermingled  with  olive  green,  while  the  reverse  is  a 
soft  gray. 

1936  Cleveland  half  dollar  was  another  of  Thomas  G.  Melish’s  projects, 
although  this  one  was  shared  with  an  exposition,  and  distribution  did  not 
involve  questionable  ethics,  although  the  question  could  be  asked  as  to  why 
Melish  in  Cincinnati  was  in  charge  of  coins  that  were  issued  a  couple  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away  in  Cleveland. 

Superb  Original  Set  of  Columbia  500 

With  Matching  Tab  Toning 


1014  1936  Columbia  Sesquicentennial  PDS  set.  Each  is  MS-67 
(NGC).  A  superb,  original  set  with  perfectly  matched  toning 
on  each  of  the  three  coins.  Accompanied  by  an  original  holder 
housing  these  coins.  (Total:  3  pieces,  one  holder) 

The  illustration  above  is  of  the  1936  Philadelphia  issue  and  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  three  coins. 
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1015  1892  Columbian  Exposition.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with 
light  iridescent  toning  on  both  surfaces.  A  very  choice  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  issue  which  is  common  in  lower  grades,  but  which 
has  claims  to  scarcity  at  the  MS-66  level. 

From  the  Orlando  Sale,  Superior  Galleries,  August  10,  1992,  Lot 
230. 


Lustrous  1935  Connecticut  500 


1016  1935  Connecticut  Tercentenary.  MS-67  (PCGS).  Lustrous 
with  light  golden  toning  evenly  distributed  on  the  obverse. 
The  reverse  is  softly  toned  pearl  gray  with  a  touch  of  golden 
brown  at  the  rims.  This  issue  is  fairly  difficult  to  obtain  in  high 
grades  such  as  this.  Accordingly,  the  connoisseur  is  advised  to 
bid  aggressively. 

In  1936  the  Connecticut  Tercentenary  was  widely  celebrated  throughout 
the  state.  Not  well  known  is  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  commemorative 
coins,  many  tokens  were  issued  depicting  various  towns  and  historical 
events.  Today,  several  dozen  varieties  of  tokens  and  medals  can  be  collected 
in  connection  with  the  observance. 

1017  1936  Delaware  Tercentenary.  MS-66  (NGC).  Floyd  T.  Starr’s 
Delaware  half  dollar,  with  brilliant  lustre  and  light  russet  tab 
toning.  This  toning,  blended  lilac  and  green,  is  peripheral  in 
nature.  A  delightful  coin  accompanied  by  a  mint  condition 
five-coin  folder  for  the  Delaware  issue  and  the  original  mailing 
envelope  transmitting  the  coin  to  Floyd  T.  Starr. 


Floyd  T.  Starr’s  Elgin  Half  Dollars 

Two  Coins  with  Original  Envelope 


eluding  a  model  of  the  coin  in  a  recent  Fourth  of  July  Parade),  and  hope 
springs  eternal  that  the  Pioneer  Memorial  may,  indeed,  be  built. 

Incidentally,  this  particular  issue  depicts  the  same  individual,  in  the 
present  instance  a  typical  pioneer,  on  the  obverse  and  reverse— a  connection 
to  the  situation  mentioned  earlier  under  the  Lafayette  dollar. 

L.  W.  Hoffecker  was  somewhat  of  a  numismatic  rascal,  as  evidenced  by  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  correspondence  and  statements  which,  if  gathered  together  all  at 
once  and  read,  have  many  contradictions  and  untruths.  Despite  some  in¬ 
quiries,  we  never  have  been  able  to  find  out  much  about  any  official  backing 
of  Hoffecker’s  best  known  project,  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  commemorative 
half  dollar. 

1019  1936  Gettysburg.  MS-66  (NGC).  Intermingled  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  is  rich  golden  brown  at  the  rim 
with  the  center  being  mostly  silver. 

In  order  to  capitalize  on  the  hot  commemorative  market  the  Gettysburg 
half  dollar,  dated  1936,  appeared  early  on  the  scene— the  actual  observation 
was  not  until  1938! 


1922  Grant  No  Star  50< 


1020  1922  Grant.  No  Star.  MS-68  (NGC).  Golden  brown  toning 
with  iridescent  blue  and  gold  highlights  over  lustrous  surfaces. 
Any  listing  of  commemorative  half  dollars  that  are  very  hard  to 
find  in  very  high  grades  would  include  the  1922  Grant  without 
star.  Nearly  all  examples  are  fairly  unsatisfactory  from  an  aes¬ 
thetic  viewpoint.  In  buying  coins  for  our  own  inventory,  no 
matter  what  the  numerical  grade  level,  we  usually  have  to  look 
at  five  or  10  coins  to  find  just  one  that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  present  coin  will  neatly  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  connois¬ 
seur.  And,  in  the  “I  have  something  that  you  don’t  have”  cat¬ 
egory,  the  footnote  concerning  the  population  is  significant. 

NGC  Population:  1,  none  finer. 


1018  1936  Elgin.  MS-68  (NGC)  and  MS-67  (NGC).  Two  superb  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  issue,  offered  as  a  pair,  from  the  Floyd  T.  Starr 
Collection.  Both  coins  exhibit  incredible  “tab”  toning  with  iri¬ 
descent  gold,  rose,  and  bright  green.  Each  is  similarly  toned, 
having  been  kept  together  since  the  time  of  issue.  Accompany¬ 
ing  these  coins  is  the  original  Insured  Mail  envelope  from  dis¬ 
tributor  L.W.  Hoffecker,  addressed  to  Mr.  Floyd  T.  Starr  of 
Philadelphia.  (Total:  2  coins,  one  holder). 

The  illustration  is  of  the  MS-68  graded  example  with  tab  toning  on  the 
obverse  and  even  toning  on  the  reverse.  The  other,  graded  MS-67,  has  the 
tab  toning  pattern  on  the  reverse.  A  delightful  pair  which,  we  hope,  will  re¬ 
main  together  as  they  have  for  62  years  since  they  were  issued. 

The  proceeds  from  the  1936  Elgin  half  dollar  were  intended  to  help  fi¬ 
nance  the  Pioneer  Memorial  Monument  designed  by  Trygve  Rovelstad.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  monument  did  not  become  a  reality,  and  even  today,  in 
1998,  it  has  not  yet  been  built.  However,  Trygve’s  widow,  Gloria  Rovelstad, 
keeps  the  flame  burning  brightly,  has  had  much  excellent  local  publicity  (in- 
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1928  Hawaiian  Half  Dollar 


1021  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial.  MS-66  (NGC).  Lustrous.  An 
array  of  intermingled  iridescent  highlights  are  visible  over 
both  surfaces.  From  an  aesthetic  viewpoint  this  is  one  of  the 
nicest  1928  Hawaiian  half  dollars  we  have  ever  seen.  Certainly, 
it  is  a  connoisseur’s  delight.  And,  beyond  that,  it  has  the  basic 
numismatic  foundational  value  of  being  the  rarest,  most  desired 
issue  among  all  commemorative  half  dollar  design  types.  Any¬ 
one  seeking  to  put  together  a  set  of  the  48  different  motifs 
used  in  the  commemorative  half  dollar  series  of  the  classic  era, 
1892-1954,  will  find  this  to  be  the  most  elusive.  Bringing  it  all 
together,  the  presently  offered  MS-66  coin  will  surely  attract  a 
wide  circle  of  bidders. 

The  mintage  of  the  1928  Hawaiian  half  dollar  amounted  to  10,008  pieces, 
the  odd  eight  being  reserved  for  the  Assay  Commission,  leaving  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  10,000.  Similar  mintages  were  recorded  for  two  other  commemora¬ 
tive  “types,”  the  1935  Hudson  and  the  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail.  However, 
while  the  latter  two  were  distributed  nearly  entirely  to  the  numismatic  com¬ 
munity,  over  half  of  the  1928  Hawaiian  half  dollars  were  sold  to  residents  of 
that  string  of  islands,  after  which  many  pieces  became  polished,  mis¬ 
handled,  or  met  other  fates.  Others  that  were  sold  into  numismatic  channels 
were  often  mishandled,  this  in  an  era  just  before  popular  albums  (issued  by 
Wayte  Raymond  a  few  years  later  in  the  1930s)  were  available.  Today,  the 
typically  encountered  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  is  apt  to 
grade  from  AU-55  to  MS-61  or  MS-62.  Even  decent  MS-63  examples  are 
hard  to  find. 


1022  1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Gorgeous 
rainbow  toning,  starting  at  the  rims  with  fiery  red  and  ending 
at  the  centers  with  indigo.  A  very  attractive  specimen  of  an  is¬ 
sue  which  is  usually  seen  in  lower  grades.  A  key  to  the  series; 
just  10,008  were  minted. 

The  story  of  the  distribution  of  the  1935  Hudson  half  dollar  borders  on 
the  incredible.  Stated  briefly,  these  were  to  be  sold  at  $1  each  through  a  fi¬ 
nancial  institution  in  Hudson,  New  York.  However,  the  distributor  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  market,  and  felt  that  the  bank  would  be  “stuck”  with  a 
bunch  of  unsold  pieces.  Thus,  nearly  the  entire  group  was  sold  en  bloc  to 
New  York  City  dealer  Julius  Guttag,  who  kept  the  entire  matter  somewhat  of 
a  secret.  In  doing  research  for  the  book,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United 
States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia  (released  in  1992  and  still  available  through 
our  Publications  Department),  we  came  upon  some  long-forgotten  corre¬ 
spondence  and  information  concerning  the  1935  Hudson  half  dollar,  in¬ 
cluding  items  from  the  archives  of  Walter  P.  Nichols  (who  was  the  official 
distributor  for  the  1936  York  Tercentenary  half  dollars).  The  secret  was  at 
last  revealed. 

1023  1924  Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary.  MS-66  (NGC).  Satiny 
gray  surfaces  with  mottled  toning  at  the  rims. 

This  issue  has  been  somewhat  controversial,  with  Walter  Breen,  for  one, 
noting  that  it  was  sponsored  by  a  religious  institution— clearly  a  violation  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  Moreover,  the  then-president  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association,  Moritz  Wormser,  lent  his  name  to  the 
promotion  of  the  series. 


1024  1918  Lincoln-Illinois  Centennial.  MS-67  (NGC).  Lovely  pear 
gray  toning  over  lustrous  surfaces.  A  truly  gorgeous  specimen 
one  worthy  of  a  strong  bid.  This  issue  usually  comes  with  sig 
nificant  marks  and  abrasions.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  find  for  the 
connoisseur. 

NGC  Population:  15,  none  finer. 

This  issue  is  rather  classic  in  the  context  of  1918  coinage.  The  reverse  it 
particular  is  ornate  and  quasi-Victorian.  Indeed,  it  would  probably  be  righ 
at  home  on  the  reverse  of  an  1877  pattern  half  dollar!  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  die  ever  cut  for  a  legal  tender  coin  by  John  R.  Sinnock,  who  later,  aftei 
the  death  of  George  T.  Morgan,  was  to  become  chief  engraver  of  the  Unitec 
States  Mint. 

1025  1946  Iowa  Centennial.  MS-68  (PCGS).  Intermingled  magenta 
and  olive  green  iridescence. 

In  1946  the  state  of  Iowa  set  aside  1,000  pieces  for  later  distribution,  500 
pieces  to  be  sold  in  1996  and  another  500  pieces  to  be  sold  in  2046.  In  1996 
an  effort  was  made  to  sell  500  pieces  from  this  original  supply,  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  how  successful  the  sales  were.  Perhaps  Helen  Carmody  can 
enlighten  us  in  a  future  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail.  Equally  likely,  per¬ 
haps  Helen  has  already  done  this,  and,  as  we  are  often  behind  on  our  numis¬ 
matic  reading,  we  simply  missed  it.  No  account  of  the  Iowa  Centennial  halt 
dollar  could  be  made  without  mentioning  the  heroic  efforts  of  Michael 
Turrini,  a  California  researcher  who  has  published  countless  dozens  oi 
pages  on  the  history  of  this  issue. 

From  the  Harold  Rothenberger  Collection,  Superior  Galleries, 
1994,  Lot  57. 

1026  1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial.  MS-66  (NGC). 

Satiny  pearl  gray  with  golden  brown  toning  at  the  rims.  This 
issue  typically  comes  in  much  lower  grades. 

The  residents  of  Lexington  designed  one  side  of  the  coin  and  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Concord  designed  the  other— a  nice  cooperation  between  towns. 

1027  1936  Long  Island  Tercentenary.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Speckled  ton¬ 
ing  over  golden  orange  on  the  obverse.  Deep  mottled  toning 
at  the  rims  on  the  reverse. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  shenanigans  of  Messrs.  Hoffecker  and  Melish,  the 
issuers  of  the  Long  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar  endeavored  to  be  very 
fair  to  all  comers,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  be  sure  that  any  interested  citi¬ 
zen  was  able  to  acquire  an  example  at  the  issue  price. 

1028  1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial.  MS-66  (NGC).  Rich 
golden  brown  toning  at  the  rims  from  being  stored  in  the 
original  holder. 

1029  1920  Maine  Centennial.  MS-66  (NGC).  A  combination  of  bril¬ 
liant  orange,  gold,  olive  green,  and  iridescent  blue.  The  re¬ 
verse  has  a  much  softer  combination  of  toning. 

Although  Anthony  de  Francisci  did  the  models  for  this  coin,  no  one  has  a 
clue  as  to  who  designed  it.  Perhaps  Michael  Turrini— he  of  Iowa  Centennial 
research  fame— should  transport  himself  to  the  Pine  Tree  State  and  delve 
into  the  archives  to  provide  the  answer. 
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Gem  1934  Maryland  Half  Dollar 


1030  1934  Maryland  Tercentenary.  MS-67  (NGC).  Attractively 
toned  in  iridescent  orange-gold,  violet,  and  sea  green.  Lus¬ 
trous. 

NGC  Population:  13;  1  finer  (MS-68). 

Depicted  is  Cecil  Calvert,  who  is  also  shown  on  Maryland  silver  coins  of 
circa  1659.  Wonder  when  the  next  time  will  be  that  his  image  is  used? 


Lovely  1921  Missouri  500 

2^4  in  field 


1033  1938  New  Rochelle.  MS-67  (PCGS).  Deep  rich  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing  at  the  rims  on  the  obverse,  the  reverse  mostly  brilliant  with 
traces  of  mottled  gray.  In  contrast  with  certain  earlier-dis¬ 
cussed  commemorative  half  dollars,  the  New  Rochelle  issue  is 
fairly  readily  available  in  high  grades,  although  an  MS-67  with 
attractive  toning  is  still  remarkable. 

1034  1936  Norfolk  Bicentennial.  MS-68  (NGC).  The  obverse  dis¬ 
plays  burnt  umber  at  the  rims  while  the  centers  are  deep  violet 
and  sea  green.  The  reverse  is  a  combination  of  burnt  umber, 
deep  violet,  and  sea  green. 

NGC  Population:  11,  none  finer. 

The  colors  on  this  coin  are  something  else,  exactly  the  type  of  piece  that 
would  make  a  full-page  feature  in  COINage  or  COINS  magazine— lots  of 
razzle-dazzle!  We  do  not  recall  ever  seeing  an  equally  vivid  piece. 


1031  1921  Missouri  Centennial.  2^4.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with 
soft  lavender  toning  over  both  surfaces.  The  rims  are  mostly 
pale  blue  with  some  splashes  of  iridescent  orange-gold  on  the 
obverse.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  more  difficult  to  obtain  with 
a  combination  of  high  numerical  grade  plus  excellent  value. 
Both  considerations  come  together  in  the  present  specimen, 
suggesting  a  liberal  bid.  The  successful  purchaser  will  enjoy 
having  one  of  the  nicest  pieces  we  have  ever  seen. 

1032  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial.  MS-65  (NGC).  The  sur¬ 
faces  are  a  mixture  of  gray,  magenta,  and  gold  with  most  of  the 
reverse  toning  appearing  at  the  rims.  The  relief  of  this  issue  is 
flat,  and  the  design  would  probably  win  few  awards,  even  in 
Hollywood— which  is  fond  of  giving  awards,  and  which,  in  a 
way,  sponsored  this  present  issue— in  connection  with  a  film 
festival.  However,  among  1923-S  Monroe  half  dollars  this  is 
certainly  one  of  the  nicest  we  have  seen  in  recent  years.  As 
such,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  worth  more  than  a  “regular”  MS-65 
coin. 

In  commemoratives  as  in  other  series,  numerical  grade  can  be  one  thing 
and  aesthetic  quality  another.  Numbers  and  aesthetic  quality  are  separate 
considerations  entirely.  The  careful  buyer  will  endeavor  to  bring  both  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  coin.  The  present  offering  of  commemorative  half  dol¬ 
lars  is  remarkable  for  its  quality,  and  the  connoisseur  would  do  well  to  ig¬ 
nore  values  assigned  on  the  basis  of  numbers,  and  add  a  generous  dash  of 
extra  bidding  for  aesthetic  appeal.  One  could  examine  20  different  1923-S 
Monroe  half  dollars  certified  as  MS-65  and  not  find  another  piece  that 
would  match  the  present  coin. 


1035  1928  Oregon  Trail  Memorial.  MS-67  (PCGS).  Lustrous.  At¬ 
tractive  amber  toning  at  the  rims.  The  frosty  lustre,  the  bril¬ 
liant  centers,  and  the  delicate  iridescent  toning  at  the  border 
come  together  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Oregon 
Trail  pieces  we  have  ever  seen  of  any  date.  Whatever  a  “regu¬ 
lar”  MS-67  half  dollar  is  worth,  be  sure  to  add  a  generous  per¬ 
centage  when  bidding  for  this  one— and  you  will  still  have  a 
wonderful  buy. 

1036  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  MS-65  (NGC).  Silver  gray 
with  splashes  of  gunmetal-blue.  A  high-level  example  of  an  is¬ 
sue  which  is  not  often  seen  in  a  combination  of  MS-65  plus  ex¬ 
cellent  eye  appeal.  Worthy  of  a  very  strong  bid  in  our  estima¬ 
tion. 

1037  1920  Pilgrim  Tercentenary.  MS-65  (NGC).  Mostly  brilliant 
centers  with  amber,  magenta,  and  blue  toning  at  the  rims. 
Very  attractive. 

Upon  close  examination  a  die  break  is  seen  from  the  obverse  border 
through  the  second  S  (STATES)  to  near  the  hat  brim.  Die  breaks  are  rarely 
seen  on  commemorative  half  dollars  of  the  20th  century.  Thus,  this  tiny  fea¬ 
ture  adds  something  “extra”  to  a  specimen  which  on  its  own  is  quite  unusual 
for  its  superb  appearance. 

1038  1936-D  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary.  MS-66  (NGC).  Lustrous 
with  a  hint  of  lilac  toning.  A  very  pleasing  example. 

1039  1937  Roanoke.  MS-67  (NGC).  Burnt  umber  over  most  of  the 
surfaces,  the  heaviest  toning  at  the  rims. 

Errol  Flynn  is  said  to  have  been  the  model  for  the  obverse  of  this  coin— 
another  “Hollywood  connection"  (see  earlier  comment  under  1923-S  Mon¬ 
roe). 


1040  1936  Robinson  Arkansas  Centennial.  MS-67  (NGC).  Superb 
brilliant  lustre  with  splashes  of  rose  and  lilac  toning  at  the  pe- 
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lipheiv.  This  pristine  coin  is  among  the  nicest  we  have 
handled.  Included  with  this  commemorative  half  dollar  is  an 
oiiginal  ti\  e-coin  holder  from  the  Stack’s  coin  firm,  official  dis- 
tiibutors  of  this  issue.  The  holder  is  in  excellent  condition  with 
a  minor  tear  along  the  top  of  the  fold.  As  stated  inside  the 
holder,  this  coin  is  issued  in  recognition  of  the  remarkable 
services  that  the  Honorable  Jos.  T.  Robinson  has  rendered  to 
the  state  of  Arkansas.  ’  A  nice  find,  for  the  commemorative  en¬ 
thusiast.  (Total:  1  coin,  1  holder). 

1041  1935-S  San  Diego,  California  Pacific  Exposition.  MS-67 

(NGC).  Mostly  mottled  gray  toning  with  iridescent  gold,  ma¬ 
genta,  and  sea  green  at  the  rims. 


1042  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence.  MS-65 

(NGC).  Lustrous.  Light  orange-gold  toning  with  speckles  of 
burnt  umber  at  the  rims. 

Similar  to  the  1923-S  Monroe,  the  1926  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  was 
struck  from  dies  in  shallow  relief.  And,  although  the  motifs  are  said  to  have 
been  the  suggestion  of  a  connoisseur  in  the  fine  arts  field,  few  awards  are 
deserving  in  that  category  either.  Thus,  this  particular  half  dollar  is  one  that 
is  of  necessity  for  completion  of  a  type  set,  but  which  is  not  usually  admired 
on  its  own.  Finding  a  piece  with  a  high  degree  of  aesthetic  appeal— never 
mind  the  design,  but  concentrating  on  the  lustre  and  toning-is  not  an  easy 
task.  The  search  ends  with  this  specimen. 

1043  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  centers  with 
brownish  orange  at  the  rims.  One  of  the  three  lowest  mintage 
issues  among  the  basic  commemorative  design  types.  Just 
10,008  were  struck,  the  same  number  as  for  the  1928  Hawaiian 
Sesquicentennial  (which  is  rarer)  and  the  1935  Hudson 
Sequicentennial.  A  key  to  the  series. 

This  particular  issue  was  the  private  pet  project  of  L.W.  Hoffecker,  of  El 
Paso,  Texas.  Proceeds  were  said  to  have  gone  to  a  museum,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  locate  any  specific  record  of  such  (perhaps  a  reader  can  help?). 
In  any  event,  despite  the  circumstances  of  its  birth,  the  issue  is  rarer  today 
and  is  highly  desired.  Indeed,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  handle  a  high-grade 
specimen. 

1044  1925  Stone  Mountain  Memorial.  MS-66  (NGC).  Lustrous  gray 
surfaces  with  attractive  magenta  and  gold  highlights.  Not  rare, 
but  certainly  beautiful! 


1045  1935  Texas  Centennial.  MS-68  (PCGS).  Brilliant  amber,  sea 
green,  and  magenta  over  both  surfaces.  A  vividly  toned  coin, 
another  piece  which  would  make  a  great  color  enlargement  or, 
for  that  matter,  a  poster. 

PCGS  Population:  4,  none  finer. 

From  the  Rothenberger  Collection,  Superior  Galleries,  January  30, 
1994,  Lot  97. 


1046  1925  Vancouver  Centennial.  MS-66  (NGC).  Rich  pearl  gr<J 
surfaces  with  splashes  of  gold  and  sea  green  iridescence.  Thi 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  issues  to  find  in  a  combination  q 
high  numerical  grade  plus  excellent  aesthetic  appeal.  The  preJ 
ently  offered  coin  is  one  of  just  a  handful  of  truly  superb  piece] 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  offering  at  auction  over  the  year<( 
Whatever  current  values  may  be  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  throJ 
away  any  and  all  guides,  and  bid  double!  Actually,  what  ycJ 
bid  is  up  to  you,  but  once  this  coin  is  sold,  finding  an  equa 
may  take  a  year  or  two,  and  even  then  there  is  no  assurance 
success. 

Among  commemorative  half  dollars  this  is  a  very  interesting  issue,  inai 
much  as  all  pieces  were  struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  However,  due  to  | 
mistake  in  the  Die  Department  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  (where  all  dies  wen 
made),  someone  forgot  to  include  an  “S”  mintmark! 


1047  1927  Vermont  Sesquicentennial.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Specklec 
amber  toning  over  lustrous  surfaces. 

This  piece  is  struck  in  the  highest  relief  of  any  classic  commemorative  hal 
dollar.  And  yet,  striking  does  not  seem  to  be  a  problem,  and  most  speci 
mens,  including  this  one,  are  well  detailed,  even  in  the  higher  portions. 

1048  1946  Booker  T.  Washington  PDS  set:  •  P  Mint  MS-66  (NGC)  • 
D  Mint  MS-66  (NGC)  •  S  Mint  MS-66  (NGC).  This  set  displays 
matching  pearl  gray  iridescence.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

This  particular  set  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  was  distributed  on  any 
thing  approximating  a  regular  basis.  Later  sets  were  erratically  parceled  out 
and  many  of  the  later  pieces  were  melted— although  no  specific  track  was 
kept  of  dates  and  mintmarks.  Among  1946  Booker  T.  Washington  sets,  the 
present  set  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  to  come  under  our  view. 

1049  1936  Wisconsin  Territorial  Centennial.  MS-67  (NGC).  Deep 
amber  with  orange-red  around  the  peripheries.  A  high-grade 
example  of  this  issue. 

This  is  one  of  many  instances  of  a  very  obscure  anniversary  being  cel¬ 
ebrated,  in  the  present  instance  that  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Wisconsin  as  a  territory. 

1050  1936  York  County,  Maine  Tercentenary.  MS-67  (NGC).  Lus¬ 
trous  with  a  combination  of  golden  brown,  orange,  and  sea 
green  iridescence. 

This  issue  was  distributed  by  Walter  P.  Nichols,  an  enlightened  numisma¬ 
tist  who  took  care  to  be  fair  to  everyone  involved.  In  fact,  Nichols  was  con¬ 
tacted  by  other  commemorative  entities  and  asked  for  advice  as  to  how  to 
do  it  right.  Meanwhile,  Nichols  enjoyed  collecting  coins  and  was  well  known 
in  the  hobby. 
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PATTERN  COINS _ 

Featuring 

the 

Morris  Evans  Collection 

(with  each  piece  being  appropriately  pedigreed 
as  part  of  the  catalogue  description ) 

We  are  pleased  to  present  one  of  the  nicest  runs  of  pattern, 
experimental,  and  trial  pieces  ever  to  appear  in  one  of  our 
catalogues.  Featured  are  many  important  pieces  from  the 
magnificent  cabinet  of  Morris  Evans  (such  pieces  being  so 
identified  in  each  instance).  In  connection  with  this  landmark 
offering,  the  commentary  by  the  present  writer  (QDB),  used  as 
a  foreword  to  Andrew  W.  Pollock’s  book,  United  States  Patterns 
and  Related  Issues,  gives  an  overview  (here  adapted): 

Patterns  tell  the  story  of  what  might  have  been  in  American 
coinage,  but  in  many  instances  wasn’t— but  in  some  instances  was. 
Actually,  there  is  no  single,  easy  definition  for  a  pattern.  Previous 
texts  have  listed  everything  from  privately  struck  fantasies  to 
contrived  rarities  under  the  “pattern”  heading,  not  making  a 
distinction  as  to  which  are  which.  In  more  modern  times,  particu¬ 
larly  since  about  1970,  more  enlightened  scholars,  Don  Taxay, 
Walter  H.  Breen,  and  Tom  DeLorey  prominent  among  them,  have 
sought  to  sort  out  the  differences. 

To  me,  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  1 857- 
1858  Flying  Eagle  cents,  a  familiar  coin  today,  if  I  didn’t  know  about 
the  pattern  1856,  or  the  Indian  cent  series  from  1859  onward  if  I 
didn’t  know  anything  about  the  patterns  dated  1858.  Similarly, 
although  a  reader  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  can  easily 
learn  that  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  first  appeared  on  a 
regular-issue  United  States  coin  with  the  two-cent  piece  of  1864, 
how  many  people  know  that  such  proposals  as  GOD  AND  COUN¬ 
TRY  and  GOD  OUR  TRUST  were  also  suggested?  Today  we  all 
know  about  the  Lincoln  cent,  perhaps  with  most  of  us  thinking  that 
the  1909  cent  represented  the  martyred  president’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  on  a  United  States  coin.  Not  so.  Consider  the  pattern  Lincoln 
nickel  five-cent  pieces  of  1866,  produced  the  year  after  his  death. 
Similarly,  although  it  was  a  long  time  until  George  Washington 
appeared  on  a  legal  tender  United  States  coin— the  1900  Lafayette 
dollar  being  the  first— he  was  a  familiar  image  on  patterns  of 
decades  earlier. 

The  beautiful  and  ugly  can  be  found  among  pattern  coins.  What 
is  the  most  beautiful  pattern?  Such  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  of 
course.  I  personally  admire  the  1872  Amazonian  coinage,  the 
illustrious  pattern  half  dollars  of  1877  (at  least  most  of  them;  there 
are  some  I  don’t  care  for),  the  elegant  Schoolgirl  silver  dollar  of 
1879,  and  the  Shield  Earring  silver  issues  of  1882.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  it  would  be  like  if  George  T.  Morgan’s  1879 
Schoolgirl  dollar  had  been  selected  to  replace  the  dollar  he  de¬ 
signed  in  1 878— would  the  world  be  a  happier  place  if  millions  upon 
millions  of  Uncirculated  Schoolgirl  dollars  bearing  dates  from  1879 
through  1921  were  released  as  part  of  the  Treasury  hoard  in  the 
1960s?  One  will  never  know. 

Just  as  “patterns”  cannot  be  classified  under  a  single  heading, 
collecting  patterns  cannot  be  either.  There  is  no  best  or  right  way 
to  go.  The  methods  of  collecting  patterns  are  as  distinctive  as 
individuals  are  themselves. 

Some  seek  to  acquire  patterns  by  denomination.  Thus,  a  West 
Virginia  client  who  collected  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  cents  years 
ago  desired  to  acquire  one  of  each  pattern  he  could  find  in  those 
series,  and  along  the  way  he  acquired  many  interesting  examples. 
R.E.  Cox,  Jr.,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  collector  extraordinaire  of 
regular  issue  half  dollars,  bought  as  many  patterns  of  this  denomi¬ 


nation  as  he  could  find  to  add  interest  to  his  cabinet.  Ed  Trompeter, 
whose  specialty  was  collecting  Proof  United  States  gold  coins 
from  dollars  to  double  eagles,  found  it  a  natural  segue  to  acquire 
as  many  different  Proof  gold  patterns  as  he  could  find— which  as 
it  turned  out,  was  quite  a  few  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Others 
have  picked  a  particular  section  of  the  pattern  spectrum  and  have 
endeavored  to  specialize  in  it.  I  recall  a  client  who  put  together  a 
set  of  half  dollar  patterns  dated  1859,  at  least  two  or  three  clients 
who  have  aspired  to  obtain  as  many  different  1858-dated  pattern 
Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  cents  as  possible,  and  a  California  client 
whose  main  interest  was  pattern  half  dollars  dated  1877.  At  one 
time,  Harry  X  Boosel  assembled  a  magnificent  collection  of  1873- 
dated  patterns,  as  did  Roy  Harte. 

The  late  Abe  Kosoff,  who  handled  as  many  patterns  as  anyone 
during  his  lifetime,  told  me  that  his  favorite  group  of  patterns 
were  the  silver  dollars  dated  1876,  a  magnificent  set  of  which  was 
included  in  his  estate,  and  which  our  firm  subsequently  had  the 
privilege  of  offering  at  auction  on  behalf  of  his  heirs.  Another 
client  liked  pattern  two-cent  pieces,  and  over  a  period  of  a  decade 
put  together  a  superb  display.  Still  another  person  whose  memory 
remains  vivid  to  the  present  day,  collected  patterns  he  considered 
to  be  of  rare  artistic  merit— and  gathered  the  aforementioned 
Amazonian,  Schoolgirl,  Shield  Earring,  etc.,  pieces. 

Some  areas  of  patterns  are  collectible  unto  themselves.  For 
example,  the  Standard  Silver  series  of  the  1869-1871  era  contains 
hundreds  of  varieties  and  can  be  a  challenge  in  its  own  right.  While 
not  everyone  wants  to  collect  every  possible  combination  of  plain 
or  reeded  edge,  or  copper,  aluminum,  or  silver  metal,  still  even  a 
representative  set  of  designs  and  metals  adds  up  to  quite  a  few 
coins. 

Transitional  coins  form  an  interesting  discipline,  and  were  the 
subject  of  an  article  I  wrote  in  Empire  Topics  in  the  1950s,  a 
publication  that  was  a  precursor  to  the  present  Rare  Coin  Review. 
Transitional  patterns,  as  I  viewed  them,  consisted  of  coins  similar 
to  an  adopted  design,  in  the  same  metal  of  the  design,  but  dated 
earlier  than  the  design  was  officially  adopted.  Thus,  the  1856 
Flying  Eagle  cent  is  a  transitional  issue,  as  it  is  identical  to  the 
regular  cent  of  1857  but  dated  a  year  earlier.  Ditto  for  the  1858 
Indian  cent,  similar  to  the  1859  with  Indian  obverse  and  laurel 
wreath  reverse,  but  dated  a  year  beforehand.  Silver  quarters,  half 
dollars,  and  silver  dollars  dated  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  with  IN 
GOD  WE  TRUST  on  the  reverse  (a  motto  not  officially  adopted 
until  1866),  are  in  the  same  category,  as  are  a  number  of  other 
pieces.  To  my  mind,  these  form  a  special  chapter  in  the  series.  I 
recall  that  an  1 882  Liberty  Head  nickel,  looking  quite  like  the  1 883 
without  CENTS  regular  issue  type,  but  dated  1882,  all  by  itself  in 
a  case  at  a  Central  States  Numismatic  Society  convention  years  ago 
won  a  prize!  How  startling  it  was  for  collectors  to  see  an  1882 
Liberty  Head  nickel.  They  had  heard  of  the  famous  1913  Liberty 
Head  nickel  due  to  the  publicity  it  had  received,  but  very  few  knew 
that  there  was  one  dated  1882. 

An  interesting  “pattern”  which  is  in  no  way  a  pattern,  but  which 
has  been  listed  as  such,  is  the  1868  copper  large  cent,  appearing 
identical  in  design  and  type  to  the  1857  large  cent,  but  dated  1868. 
Obviously,  in  1868  no  one  wanted  any  “pattern”  large  cents,  as  the 
format  of  the  old  large  cent  had  long  since  been  discontinued  and 
replaced  by  the  Indian  cent.  What  we  have  is  a  piece  made  up 
especially  for  collectors.  As  I  have  bought  and  sold  several  pieces 
over  the  years,  I  have  always  marveled  at  the  fact  that  this  variety, 
of  which  probably  no  more  than  15  are  known,  has  been  virtually 
overlooked  by  numismatists-while  the  1804  silver  dollar,  of  which 
15  are  known  to  exist,  has  been  the  subject  of  dozens  of  articles  and 
even  a  book!  Anyway,  this  illustrates  that  in  the  “pattern”  series— 
that  is,  the  broad  area  of  patterns  and  related  issues— anything  goes 
so  far  as  pricing  and  popularity  trends  are  concerned.  There  really 
are  no  rules.  Sometimes  a  fantastic  rarity  can  be  obtained  for  a  small 
price. 

Germane  to  the  preceding  comment,  it  is  curious  that  some  of 
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the  most  expensive  patterns  are  also  the  commonest.  Of  all  pat¬ 
terns,  the  most  plentiful  is  the  1856  Hying  Eagle  cent,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  also  quite  expensive  and  in  extremely  strong 
demand.  Another  common  piece  is  the  1836  Gobrecht  dollar,  not 
technically  a  pattern  as  they  were  place  into  circulation,  but  still 
collected  as  part  of  the  pattern  series.  Still  another  common  issue 
is  the  pattern  1879  flowing  Hair  $4  gold  Stella.  Prices  of  these  three 

common  issues,  say  for  a  Proof-65  coin,  are  considerably  more 
than  for  numerous  pattern  issues  of  which  a  dozen  or  fewer  are 
known  to  exist,  but  which  are  in  obscure  series!  All  of  this  makes 
collecting  a  lot  of  fun.  Often,  one  can  capture  a  great  prize  for  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  money. 

Patterns  have  been  collected  for  a  long  time.  In  the  late  1850s, 
notice  was  taken  of  them  by  numismatists  of  the  day,  among  whom 
Dr .  Montroville  W.  Dickeson  and  Mint  Directorjames  Ross  Snowden 
were  two  of  the  most  prominent.  R.  Coulton  Davis,  Philadelphia 
druggist  and  avid  coin  collector,  made  a  list  of  patterns  in  the  late 
19th  century,  and  collected  them  avidly.  Typically,  most  large  cent 
collections  of  United  States  coins  crossing  the  auction  block  in  the 
1880s  and  1890s  also  included  a  sprinkling  of  pattern  issues. 

A  book  could  be  written  about  the  scenario  surrounding  Phila¬ 
delphia  coin  dealerjohn  W.  Haseltine  and  his  relative  and  business 
partner  in  the  early  1 900s,  Stephen  K.  Nagy.  Also  included  could  be 
Edgar  H.  Adams,  arguably  the  foremost  numismatic  student  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  20th  century,  and  Adams’  friend  and  client, 
William  H.  Woodin,  a  wealthy  industrialist  who  many  years  later 
was  secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  (but  had  to  resign 
for  health  reasons  after  a  short  tenure).  Woodin  liked  patterns  and 
had  the  money  to  buy  whatever  he  saw.  In  his  lifetime  he  acquired 
a  massive  holding,  including  many  duplicates.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  incident  involving  Haseltine,  Nagy,  Woodin,  and  quite 
possibly  Adams,  concerned  the  two  unique  pattern  $50  pieces 
dated  1877,  which  the  two  Philadelphia  numismatic  partners  sold 
to  Woodin  circa  1908,  thereby  causing  a  great  outcry  from  those 
who  thought  they  belonged  at  the  Mint.  Indeed,  they  may  have,  for 
soon  the  Treasury  reacquired  them,  in  effect  demanded  them  back, 
and  the  transaction  had  to  be  undone. 

Judson  Brenner,  past  president  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association,  was  an  avid  collector  of  pattern  coins.  Ditto  for  T. 
Harrison  Garrett,  who  collected  coins  from  the  1860s  through  the 
1880s  and  who  was  an  heir  to  the  Baltimore  8c  Ohio  Railroad 
fortune. 

In  more  modern  times,  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
patterns  was  assembled  by  Major  Lenox  Lohr,  who  was  associated 
with  the  Columbia  Broadcast  System  and  also  the  Field  Museum  in 
Chicago,  among  other  enterprises.  The  Lohr  Collection,  compris¬ 
ing  over  1,400  different  patterns,  was  acquired  by  California  dealer 
Abner  Kreisberg  in  the  late  1950s,  and  subsequently  sold  intact  to 
James  F.  Ruddy  (my  partner  in  the  Empire  Coin  Company  at  the 
time)  and  me.  What  a  field  day  we  had  discovering  scarce  and  rare 
pieces.  At  the  time,  the  only  reference  book  available  was  Edgar  H. 
Adams  and  William  H.  Woodin’s,  United  States  Pattern,  Trial,  and 
Experimental  Pieces.  I  recall  that  one  variety  listed  as  unique  in  that 
reference,  was  represented  by  four  coins  in  the  Lohr  Collection, 
and  another  variety  with  a  unique  listing  was  represented  by  three! 
Within  a  few  years,  Jim  Ruddy  and  I  had  sold  all  of  the  pieces. 

King  farouk  of  Egypt,  who  was  deposed  in  1952  and  whose  coins 
were  sold  as  the  Palace  Collection  in  1954,  was  an  avid  buyer  of 
patterns,  and  was  supplied  primarily  by  American  dealers  Abe 
Kosoff,  Abner  Kreisberg,  Robert  Friedberg,  and  Hans  M.F. 
Schulman.  By  outbidding  just  about  everyone  else  and  by  writing 
checks  drawn  on  the  Egyptian  treasury,  Farouk  acquired  a  fantastic 
holding.  At  the  1954  auction  in  Cairo,  many  of  these  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  Sol  Kaplan  and  were  marketed  by  Kaplan  and  Kosoff 
during  the  next  several  years.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  given  first 
opportunity  to  buy  many  of  these  treasures.  In  addition,  Sol  Kaplan 
had  quite  a  few  remainders  from  the  William  H.  Woodin  estate. 
What  a  good  time  I  had! 

If  the  Farouk,  Woodin,  Kosoff,  Kaplan,  and  Lohr  patterns  aren’t 
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enough,  let  me  mention  Robert  K.  Botsford,  of  Nescopeck,  Penn 
sylvania.  He  was  a  rare  coin  dealer  active  in  the  1 930s  and  later,  and 
lived  not  far  from  the  Berwick  home  of  William  H.  Woodin 
Apparently,  quite  a  few  of  the  latter’s  patterns  remained  in  safe 
deposit  boxes  in  Berwick  after  his  death.  Whatever  the  case  may 
have  been,  I  bought  hundreds  of  Woodin’s  patterns  from  Botsford, 
including  many  dozens  of  1896  one-cent  and  five-cent  pieces,  most 
of  which  were  in  rather  “scruffy”  condition.  Probably  Woodin 
latched  onto  a  pile  of  these  from  some  corner  of  a  storage  room  in 
the  Treasury  building,  or  somewhere  else,  for  all  of  them  looked 
about  the  same  in  condition,  what  we  would  call  MS-60  or  Proof-60, 
mishandled,  today— and  all  looked  like  they  had  been  kept  together 
for  a  long  time. 

Dr.J.  Hewittjudd,  whose  name  appeared  on  United  States  Pattern, 
Trial,  and  Experimental  Pieces,  copyrighted  in  1959  and  published  in 
that  year  by  Whitman  Publishing  Company,  was  a  medical  doctor 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Dr.  Judd  enjoyed  coins  immensely,  but  to  say 
he  was  a  dedicated  scholar  would  not  be  correct.  Rather,  he 
appreciated  pieces  for  their  beauty.  Abe  Kosoff  urged  him  to 
finance  the  research  for  a  reference  work  and  eventually  a  book  was 
published  under  Dr.  Judd’s  name.  However,  nearly  all  of  the 
information  in  the  first  edition  came  either  from  the  1913  Adams- 
Woodin  text  on  the  subject  or  from  Walter  H.  Breen,  who  did  much 
research  in  the  National  Archives.  Relatively  little  work  was  done  by 
Dr.  Judd  himself,  although  his  contribution  was  valuable  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  he  served  as  a  clearing  house  for  what  others  did. 
Later,  Abe  Kosoff  took  over  the  editorial  aspect  of  the  project, 
formed  a  committee  of  helpers  to  contribute  price  listings,  and  put 
out  several  editions,  the  last  few  of  which  my  firm  paid  for  and 
distributed  in  their  entirety.  Abe,  one  of  whose  many  accomplish¬ 
ments  consisted  of  founding  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild, 
passed  to  his  golden  reward  in  1983.  Were  he  living  today,  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  readers  of  Andy  Pollock’s 
new  text.  Abe  really  enjoyed  patterns. 

What  do  I  collect  in  the  way  of  patterns?  Actually,  as  you  might 
have  guessed  if  you  have  read  descriptions  of  patterns  I  have  written 
over  the  years  for  various  auction  catalogues,  I  collect  history 
concerning  them.  To  me,  the  story  of  patterns  is  absolutely  fascinat¬ 
ing.  And,  I  have  in  my  “collection”  many  memories  of  having 
handled  some  truly  beautiful  pieces  in  the  series. 

Further  Reflections 

In  rereading  the  preceding,  which  was  written  several  ye£ 
ago,  the  cataloguer  could  not  help  but  fall  in  love  all  over  ags 
with  the  pattern  series.  I  continue  to  read  about  the  series,  a: 
whenever  something  new  appears  in  print  or  is  discovered 
an  old  reference  or  crosses  my  desk  in  correspondence  (su 
as  from  Saul  Teichman,  who  recently  wrote  concerning  sevei 
items  including  notes  concerning  patterns  in  the  prese 
catalogue),  I  make  note  of  it.  The  gems  in  the  Morris  Eva 
Collection  prompted  me  to  review  some  clippings  and  note 
have  made  in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Scarcely  a  month  goes  by  without  something  interestii 
catching  my  eye.  Recently  in  another  context  I  had  occasion 
reread  W.  Elliot  Woodward’s  January  21-22,  1889  sale  of  tl 
Stetson  Collection  and  other  holdings.  At  the  time  Wood  wan 
one  of  the  foremost  numismatic-intellectual  people  in  the  1 9 
century,  was  in  the  twilight  of  his  career.  By  this  time  he  coti 
look  backward  to  his  early  sales  in  the  1860s,  some  of  whi 
were  so  impressive  that  they  are  still  spoken  of  today  in  191 
(the  McCoy  and  Mickley  collections  come  to  mind,  but  the  1 
could  be  expanded).  Woodward  also  delved  into  Americ; 
history,  the  medals  and  prints  of  George  Washington,  Indij 
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relics,  and  more,  while  paying  the  bills  for  some  of  his  off-the- 
commercial-track  interests  by  maintaining  a  drugstore  in 
Roxbury,  MA,  and  being  a  prominent  real  estate  developer  in 
the  same  city.  Today  in  1998,  the  catalogues  of  Woodward, 
1860-1892,  are  considered  to  be  a  keystone  to  any  serious 
numismatic  research  library.  In  any  event,  the  Stetson  cata¬ 
logue  offered  some  really  fine  patterns,  prefaced  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  reprinted  below.  This  is  significant  as  it  recognizes  that 
not  even  the  Mint  Cabinet  kept  specimens  of  certain  issues! 
Although  Woodward  was  not  often  a  promoter,  he  could  not 
resist  the  comment,  still  relevant  today  in  1998,  that  “each  one 
of  these  [pattern]  dollars  so  marked  is  rarer  than  the  U.S.  silver 
dollar  of  1 804.”  In  fact,  today  many  of  the  pieces  offered  as  part 
of  the  Morris  Evans  Collection  are  not  represented  in  the  Mint 
Collection  (now  known  as  the  National  Coin  Collection  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution),  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
collection,  or  other  leading  displays.  Quoting  Woodward’s 
introduction  in  its  entirety: 

Among  the  following  will  be  found  a  number  of  unique  or 
excessively  rare  pattern  dollars,  struck  in  silver  and  copper,  which 
have  never  before,  and  probably  cannot  again  be  offered  at  public 
auction.  Several  were  once  in  the  Mint  Cabinet  at  Philadelphia,  and 
were  obtained  in  legitimate  exchange  for  rare  coins  of  earlier  issues, 
which  the  cabinet  lacked;  others,  notably  the  unique  set  of  Centen¬ 
nial  dollars,  the  1877  dollars,  the  1879  and  1880  Metric  and  Goloid 
dollars,  though  issued  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  are  not  even  found 
in  the  Mint  Cabinet  itself.  It  can  indeed  be  safely  predicted  that  a 
recurrence  of  a  sale  of  such  an  extraordinary  array  of  rarities  and 
unique  coins  is  not  within  the  possibilities  of  a  near  or  remote 
future.  Collectors  wishing  to  secure  one  or  more  of  these  gems  for 
their  collections,  will  therefore  do  well  to  scrutinize  the  following 
pages  with  care,  to  procure  one  of  my  Plate  Catalogues  No.  101, 
where  many  are  illustrated,  and  to  put  themselves  in  immediate 
communication  with  their  purchasing  agents,  or  better  still,  attend 
the  sale  in  person.  To  those  who  collect  pattern  coins  only  in  their 
true  metal,  Nos.  437,  438,  439,  440,  441,  442,  443,  445,  447,  448, 
451,  and  452  are  particularly  recommended.  They  are  of  original, 
artistic  and  striking  designs,  either  unique  or  of  excessive  rarity, 
struck  in  silver  or  goloid  and  in  brilliant  Proof  condition,  uniting 
the  four  qualities  most  prized  by  our  best  collectors.  Among  the 
minor  patterns  will  be  found  the  excessively  rare  five-cent  pieces  with 
bust  of  Washington,  rare  III  cents,  a  gold  Ring  dollar,  etc.,  etc. 
Amongst  the  pattern  dollars  marked  as  unique,  it  may  be  proper  to 
say  that  each  one  of  these  dollars  so  marked  is  rarer  than  the  U.S. 
silver  dollar  of  1804.  The  pattern  five-cent  pieces  are  almost  as  rare 
as  the  dollars,  though  not  quite  so. 

All  of  the  preceding  having  been  related,  we  now  go  on  to  our 
offering  of  pattern  coins,  with  emphasis  on  a  marvelous  cabinet 
formed  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  Morris  Evans.  Extensive 
in  its  selection,  impressive  in  its  content,  remarkable  foi  its 
rarity,  the  Evans  Collection  will  be  forever  remembered  as  one 
of  the  finest  offerings  of  its  kind. 

Note:  Thanks  to  Saul  Teichman  for  certain  suggestions. 


2001  1854  pattern  large  cent.  Pollock-187,  Judd-161.  Rarity-4.  Lib¬ 
erty  Head.  Proof-64  BN  (PCGS).  Bronze.  Plain  edge.  Restrike, 
circa  1860s.  Attractive  mahogany  surfaces  with  hints  of  mint 
red  at  the  rims. 

This  is  one  of  several  cent  patterns  dated  during  the  1850s  when  it  was 
realized  that  the  old  style  copper  “large”  cent  was  cumbersome  to  use  and 
becoming  too  expensive  to  produce.  Patterns  of  the  decade  are  interesting 
and  range  from  pieces  with  perforations  (somewhat  in  the  style  of  Oriental 
coinage),  to  the  use  of  a  quarter  eagle  die  for  the  obverse  to  the  hasty  reduc¬ 
tion  of  an  1854  silver  dollar  coin  to  create  a  die  to  make  a  cent,  to  other 
things— indeed,  an  interesting  monograph  could  be  written  on  the  subject, 
this  not  even  involving  the  later,  greater  (in  extent)  series  of  copper-nickel 
and  related  patterns. 


Interesting  1865  Nickel  Alloy  Indian  Cent 


2002  1865  pattern  cent.  P-476,  J-406.  Rarity-7.  Regular  Indian 
Head  dies.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Nickel  alloy.  Plain  edge.  Pleas¬ 
ing  light  yellowish  gray  mirrored  surfaces.  Very  sharply  struck 
with  a  lightly  striated  planchet.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
experimental  piece  was  struck  from  normal  dies  for  the  Indian 
Head  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  striking  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  non-standard  composition.  However,  regardless  of  in¬ 
tent,  this  and  related  pieces,  having  the  “white"  appearance  of 
earlier  copper-nickel  cents,  quickly  became  popular  with  nu¬ 
mismatists  and,  in  fact,  were  listed  in  certain  early  catalogues 
ofJ.W.  Scott  &  Company  (New  York  dealers). 

Today  in  1998  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  coin  would  be  an 
eye-catching  centerpiece,  a  novelty  as  well  as  a  rarity  for  any 
advanced  collection  of  Indian  Head  cents,  this  being  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  desirability  as  a  pattern. 

PCGS  Proof  Population:  3;  2  finer  (Proof-66  finest). 

The  obverse  is  the  same  die  used  to  coin  Snow-1  of  the  regular  issue  with 
Plain  5  in  date.  The  attribution  of  nickel  alloy  for  this  and  nickel-silver  for 
the  next  is  based  on  the  Judd  numbers  assigned  by  PCGS. 

Showpiece  1865  P-476  Cent 

Another  Specimen 


2003  1865  pattern  cent.  P-476,  J-406A.  Rarity-7.  Regular  Indian 
Head  dies.  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Nickel-silver.  Plain  edge.  Same 
dies  as  the  preceding,  the  presently  offered  piece  is  also  of 
commanding  interest  and  importance  to  the  Indian  cent  en¬ 
thusiast  as  well  as  the  pattern  specialist. 

No  doubt  a  careful  study  of  die  varieties  of  Indian  cent  patterns  of  this 
era,  and  a  comparison  with  known  regular  (bronze  striking)  Proofs,  would 
yield  some  interesting  data. 
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Impressive  1868  Large  Cent! 

Struck  in  Nickel  Alloy 


2004  1868  “pattern”  large  cent.  P-675,  J-610.  Rarity-7+.  Liberty 
Head.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Nickel  alloy.  Plain  edge.  Superb  light 
gray  with  faint  champagne  toning.  This  is  a  lovely  example  of  a 
"pattern”  issue  which  exactly  duplicates  the  final  large  cent 
design  last  used  in  1857.  Sharply  struck  with  bold  design  de¬ 
tails  and  moderate  Proof  surfaces.  Although  the  1868  large 
cent  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a  post-dated  numismatic  rarity, 
not  a  pattern  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  for  many  years  it  has 
been  primarily  listed  in  pattern  references  only,  with  scarcely  a 
mention  in  standard  texts.  Whether  or  not  something  should 
be  collected,  whether  or  not  it  should  be  included  on  a  “want 
list,”  has  often  been  dictated  as  to  whether  a  piece  is  listed  in 
that  arbiter  of  numismatic  fashions,  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  advanced  the 
“cause”  of  the  1868  large  cent  in  this  regard,  feeling  that  it  is 
deserving  of  listing.  Today,  it  receives  a  note  (page  92  of  that 
reference),  although  it  seems  that  a  full  listing  is  desired.  We 
have  known  and  admired  Ken  Bressett,  editor  of  the  Guide 
Book,  for  many  years,  and  have  often  prodded  him  on  the  1868 
large  cent  listing,  to  the  point  at  which  it  has  become  an  object 
of  humor  between  us.  Recently,  after  writing  a  serious  tribute 
to  Ken  and  his  wife  Bert  for  inclusion  in  the  July  issue  of  The 
Numismatist,  the  writer  inserted  a  humorous  (?)  advertisement 
as  a  tribute  to  Ken,  but  could  not  resist  illustrating  it  with  the 
object  of  interchange  between  us,  an  1868  large  cent! 


We  have  always  liked  the  1868  large  cent,  believing  that  it  has 
an  interesting  story  and  also  numismatic  significance.  When¬ 
ever  we  have  had  a  chance  to  buy  an  example  on  the  market 
we  have  done  so.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  it  is  not  listed  along 
with  the  1884  and  1885  trade  dollar,  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel, 
and  other  after-the-regular-series-has-ended  pieces,  or  we 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  an  1868  large  cent! 

From  the  Loye  Lauder  Collection,  William  Doyle  Galleries,  Decem¬ 
ber  1983,  Lot  526. 

The  circumstances  of  issue  of  the  1868  large  cent  are  not  known.  It  can  be 
theorized,  probably  with  a  relative  degree  of  accuracy,  that  these  pieces 
were  made  as  numismatic  delicacies  in  an  era  in  which  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  was  producing  many  different  die  combinations,  rarities,  off-metal 
strikings,  and  the  like.  While  some  of  these  were  made  available  to  numis¬ 
matists  upon  application,  by  far  the  larger  number  were  filtered  through  fa¬ 
vored  mint  officials  and  insiders,  who  marketed  them  via  John  W.  Haseldne 
(the  well-known  Philadelphia  dealer  who  seems  to  have  been  the  Mint  oudet 
for  1804  Type  III  silver  dollars  and  many  other  things)  and  other  profession¬ 
als.  W.  Elliot  Woodward,  the  Roxbury,  MA,  dealer  of  high  renown  and  ex¬ 
pertise,  once  commented  that  in  the  same  decade  (the  1860s)  a  son  of  a 
mint  official  journeyed  northward  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  with  a  pock¬ 
etful  of  pattern  rarities  for  sale.  Many  other  instances  could  be  stated. 

Relative  to  the  1868  large  cent,  the  Braided  Hair  style,  used  in  several  mi¬ 
nor  modifications  from  1839  through  1857,  was  discontinued  in  the  latter 
year,  with  no  intention  of  any  more  ever  being  made.  In  fact,  the  reasons  for 
discontinuing  the  large  copper  cent  were  efficiency  and  economy;  they  sim¬ 
ply  cost  too  much  to  produce.  By  1868,  11  years  later,  the  new  bronze  In¬ 
dian  cent  (bronze  alloy  having  first  been  used  in  May  1864)  was  well  secured 
in  its  position,  and  there  was  no  particular  interest  in  making  significant 
changes,  certainly  not  reverting  to  the  old  copper  cent  style.  However,  in  an 
era  in  which  Type  III  1804  silver  dollars  and  other  items  were  being  pro¬ 
duced,  what  more  interesting  numismatic  delicacy  could  be  imagined  than  an 
1868  large  cent?  After  all,  large  copper  cents  were  the  most  popular  collect¬ 
ing  discipline  at  the  time.  Presumably,  just  about  anyone  who  had  a  set,  nor¬ 
mally  ending  in  1857,  would  give  an  eyetooth  to  own  an  1868. 

Accordingly,  a  number  of  pieces  were  struck  of  the  1857  style,  the  identi¬ 
cal  obverse  and  reverse  design,  but  bearing  the  date  1868.  Examples  were 
made  in  nickel  alloy  and  in  copper,  probably  in  limited  numbers,  no  more 
than  a  dozen  or  so  of  each. 

We  all  like  coins  with  stories,  and  when  it  comes  to  large  cents,  few  pieces 
have  a  more  interesting  story-known  as  well  as  speculadve-as  the  1868 
large  cent. 


Remarkable  Quality  1836  Pattern  20 


2005  1836  pattern  two  cents.  P-55,  J-52.  Rarity-6.  Eagle  standing  on 
a  cloud  with  wings  spread.  MS-65  (NGC).  Billon.  Plain  edge. 
Lustrous  tan  surfaces.  A  small  toning  spot  is  noted  below  the 
eagle’s  left  claw. 

NGC  Population:  1,  none  finer. 

If  a  design  was  worth  using  once  it  was  often  worth  using  again,  and  in  the 
United  States  series  this  recurs  many  times.  The  present  motif  of  an  eagle 


standing  on  a  cloud  with  wings  spread  is  a  direct  adaptation  of  that  used  on 
certain  silver  coins  of  the  1790s,  the  highly  acclaimed  1796  quarter  dollar 
being  one  of  a  number  of  examples  that  could  be  cited. 

Often  in  the  context  of  Mint  operations  it  was  easier  and  more  effective  to 
take  a  motif  from  the  past  and  adopt  it  to  a  new  use.  Other  instances  include 
the  use  on  the  Flying  Eagle  cents  of  1856-1858  of  the  motif  created  by  Chris¬ 
tian  Gobrecht  for  the  1836  silver  dollar.  Advancing  to  the  present  era,  in 
1986  when  the  Treasury  Department  began  issuing  bullion  coins  in  silver 
and  gold,  they  reverted  to  Adolph  A.  Weinman’s  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar 
design  (first  used  in  1916)  for  use  on  the  silver,  and  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
$20  design  (first  used  in  1907)  for  the  gold  coins.  Recently  we  received  two 
calls  from  the  Engraving  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  asking  if  we 
had  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Laura  Gardin  Fraser’s  rejected 
model  for  the  1932  Washington  quarter  dollar,  as  the  Mint  was  toying  with 
the  idea  of  using  it  on  commemorative  coins  next  year  (1999).  It  later  devel¬ 
oped  that  a  copy  of  the  Fraser  model  was  on  hand  at  the  Mint,  and  then  the 
situation  arose  as  to  the  ownership  rights.  The  Fraser  couple  had  no  chil¬ 
dren,  and  as  this  present  catalogue  goes  to  press,  other  heirs  had  not  been 
located,  nor  had  a  determination  been  made. 
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2006  1863  pattern  two  cents.  P-370,  J-305.  Rarity-4.  Washington 
Head.  Proof-66  RB  (NGC).  Bronze.  Plain  edge.  Attractive  lilac 
and  pale  olive  accent  reddish  orange  surfaces.  Sharply  struck 
and  aesthetically  desirable. 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

1863  was  the  year  of  the  two-cent  piece  in  terms  of  pattern  issues.  Mint 
Director  James  Pollock  had  these  produced  in  advance  of  his  December  8, 
1863,  letter  to  Treasury  Secretary  Salmon  P.  Chase  suggesting  the  denomi¬ 
nation  be  proposed.  Five  basic  designs  were  produced  in  several  composi¬ 
tions,  creating  14  different  varieties,  no  doubt  the  majority  were  intended 
for  sale  to  the  numismatic  trade. 

The  editor  (QDB)  is  presendy  involved  with  our  auction  manager,  John 
Pack,  in  classifying  the  remarkable  collection  of  Washington  coins,  tokens, 
and  medals  formed  by  Dr.  Irving  Schuster.  Comprising  approximately  3,000 
varieties  (we  haven’t  counted  them!)  the  cabinet  is  the  most  extensive  such 
holding  ever  gathered  together  in  one  place  at  one  time.  Its  origins  include 
early  purchases  from  the  F.C.C.  Boyd  and  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  collections,  as 
well  as  auction  acquisitions  and  other  sources.  Along  the  way  we  hope  to 
produce  several  memorable  offerings,  the  formats  for  which  are  now  being 
considered.  Possibly  the  pieces  will  be  sold  over  a  period  of  a  year  or  two,  as 
separate  secdons  of  our  regular  sales,  then  offered  in  a  combined  limited 
edidon  catalogue  for  reference. 

Along  the  way  we  have  been  taking  notes  concerning  the  numismatic  ico¬ 
nography  of  Washington.  The  presendy  offered  pattern  depicts  one  of  the 
most  familiar  images  and  is  taken  from  the  bust  sculpted  by  Jean  Antoine 
Houdon,  who  visited  Washington  in  1785.  Virtually  the  same  image  is  used 
on  a  variety  of  tokens  made  from  dies  cut  in  Philadelphia  by  William  H.  Key 
&  Sons  and  Robert  Lovett,  Jr.  Years  later,  in  1932,  John  Flanagan  would 
adopt  the  Houdon  bust  for  use  on  the  now-familiar  Washington  quarter 
dollar. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  connection  with  dies  made  inside  the 
mint  for  pattern  coins,  and  outside  the  mint  for  tokens.  Indeed,  William 
Key,  of  William  H.  Key  and  Sons,  worked  in  a  private  shop  from  time  to 
time  and  also  at  a  station  in  the  Engraving  Department  of  the  Mint.  At 
present  we  are  trying  to  sort  out  some  of  the  intricacies.  Certain  pattern 
five-cent  pieces  of  the  1860s  and  certain  token  dies  (for  example,  Fuld  ob¬ 
verse  0113  in  the  Civil  War  series)  may  be  more  closely  related  than  pres¬ 
endy  reflected  in  the  literature. 

Copper-Nickel  Proof  1865 


2007  1865  pattern  two  cents.  P-478,  J-409.  Rarity-7.  Regular  dies. 
Proof-65  (NGC).  Copper-nickel.  Plain  edge.  Reflective  sur¬ 
faces  with  lightly  frosted  devices.  Brilliant  orange-red  high¬ 
lights. 

One  of  quite  a  few  numismatic  delicacies  produced  during  this 
era,  there  being  no  serious  call  to  make  two-cent  pieces  in  the 
obsolete  alloy  of  copper-nickel. 


Copper  1865  Proof  Three  Cents 


2008  1865  pattern  three  cents.  P-484,  J-4 13.  Rarity-6+.  Regular  dies 
used  to  produce  nickel  three-cent  pieces.  Proof-65  RB 
(NGC).  Copper.  Plain  edge.  Sharply  struck.  Attractive  sur¬ 
faces,  mostly  brown. 

NGC  Populadon:  2;  1  finer  (Proof-66  RB). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  this  pattern  striking  with  a  regular 
nickel  alloy  striking  from  the  same  dies,  the  nickel-alloy  striking  being  quite 
scarce  in  their  own  right.  Careful  study  might  reveal  the  striking  sequence. 
Remnants  of  wide  recutting  of  the  date  are  visible. 

1865  Oroide  Three  Cents 


2009  1865  pattern  three  cents.  P-485,  J-4 14.  Rarity-8.  Regular  dies. 
Proof-63  (PCGS).  Oroide.  Plain  edge.  Brilliant  yellow  with  the 
devices  showing  dark  toning  and  some  toning  flecks  in  the 
field. 

PGCS  Populadon:  1;  1  finer  (Proof-65). 

Oroide  was  a  popular  name  for  a  gold-colored  alloy  consisting  largely  of 
copper.  During  the  1860s  it  was  widely  used  to  make  watchcases  and  pens, 
and  advertising  for  such  products  can  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  and  other  contemporary  periodicals.  From  a  different  die  than  the 
preceding.  Heavy  clash  marks  are  noted. 


Typical  coinage  dies  made  of  hard¬ 
ened  steel,  with  ends  tapered,  as  used  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  the  19th  century. 
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1865  With  Rays  Shield  Nickel 

Transitional  Pattern  50 


2010  1865  pattern  five  cents.  P-488,  J-416.  Rarity-6+.  Shield  obverse, 
Rays  reverse.  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Nickel  alloy.  Plain  edge.  A 
highly  important  coin,  indeed  a  centerpiece  for  any  specialized 
cabinet  of  Shield  nickels,  representing  as  it  does  a  transitional 
piece  dated  a  year  before  the  regular  issue,  but  of  the  same  de¬ 
sign.  This  piece  is  from  the  remarkable  Pennsylvania  Cabinet 
gathered  years  ago,  and  is  a  cousin  to  a  number  of  other  highly 
important  pattern  nickel  five-cent  pieces  offered  in  our  sales 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  The  supply  is  running  low,  so  a 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient!  Here,  indeed,  in  the  present  Rari¬ 
ties  Sale  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  offerings  in  American 
numismatic  history,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  nickel  five-cent 
series.  The  three  different  transitional  pieces  in  the  Shield 
nickel  series  are  each  offered,  and  each  in  the  correct  nickel  al¬ 
loy,  these  being  the  1865  With  Rays  nickel  (as  offered  in  this 
lot),  the  1865  Without  Rays,  and  the  1866  Without  Rays. 

The  present  piece  is  a  glittering  gem  Proof  with  delicate  ton¬ 
ing.  Part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet,  it  has  been  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  over  a  generation,  and  emerges  now  to  delight  a  new 
circle  of  bidders. 

In  1865  the  nickel  five-cent  piece  was  contemplated,  and  various  patterns 
were  produced,  but  none  were  struck  for  circulation  until  the  issue  became 
officially  authorized.  Among  patterns  bearing  the  1865  date,  the  two  most 
significant  are  those  that  are  similar  to  those  eventually  adopted,  the  Shield 
obverse  and  reverse  with  and  without  rays. 

Whether  or  not  each  of  these  patterns  was  actually  struck  in  the  year 
dated  is  a  matter  of  contemplation.  The  present  writer  (QDB)  tends  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Without  Rays  styles  of  1865  and  1866  may  have  been  struck  in 
1867  or  later,  per  this  reasoning: 

When  the  Shield  design  was  adopted  for  circulation  in  1866,  the  reverse 
had  rays  between  the  stars,  sometimes  called  the  “Stars  and  Bars”  design  in 
19th-century  catalogues.  After  many  business  strikes  had  been  produced,  it 
was  decided  early  in  1867  that  the  quality  of  striking  could  be  improved  if 
the  rays  were  removed.  Thus  was  created  the  Without  Rays  type,  which  ap¬ 
peared  early  in  1867  (after  the  With  Rays  coins  had  been  made),  and  was 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  series. 

Walter  Breen  suggested  this  possibility  22  years  ago  in  December  1976  in  the 
Society  of  U.S.  Pattern  Collectors  Newsletter,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  1865  With¬ 
out  Rays  transitional  pattern  was  combined  with  a  reverse  die  known  to  have 
been  used  to  strike  regular  Proofs  in  1868,  noting,  “This  is  a  suspicious  coinci¬ 
dence,  and  tends  to  point  to  1868  or  1869  as  a  possible  year  of  manufacture.” 

While  Walter  Breen  was  certainly  a  pioneer  in  Proof  coin  identification,  in 
recent  times  the  bar  has  been  lifted  even  higher,  with  much  additional  re¬ 
search  being  done  in  various  series.  In  a  recent  conversation,  John 
Dannreuther  advised  the  cataloguer  that  he  has  been  making  notes  of 
minute  differences  and  has  come  to  some  previously  unpublished  conclu¬ 
sion— all  of  which  will  no  doubt  see  print  at  some  future  time. 

The  gentleman  who  formed  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet  was  a  consummate 
connoisseur,  and  at  an  early  time  in  the  1940s,  recognized  the  desirability  of 
certain  transitional  Indian  cents  and  Shield  nickels,  and  acquired  duplicates 
of  certain  varieties.  Thus,  while  several  of  these  important  pieces  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  sales  during  the  past  two  years,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in 
terms  of  numismatic  history  these  are  indeed  rarities,  and  once  dispersed,  an 
offering  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet  will  likely  never  occur  again. 

f  rom  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet. 
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1865  Without  Rays  Shield  Nickel 

Transitional  Pattern  50 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 


2011  1865  pattern  five  cents.  P-490,  J-4 18.  Rarity-7.  Shield  obverse 
No  Rays  reverse.  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Nickel  alloy.  Plain  edge.  A 
gem  specimen,  also  from  the  incredible  Pennsylvania  Cabinet 
Again,  this  piece  is  of  incredible  importance  to  the  Shiel< 
nickel  specialist,  representing  as  it  does  a  piece  dated  a  yea. 
before  the  Shield  nickel  series  became  reality  in  circulation 
and  two  years  before  the  Without  Rays  motif  was  developed 
Opportunity  is  the  key  word  here. 

The  specialist  will  want  to  consider  this  lot  in  connection  with  our  relate  < 
offering  of  Lot  2010  and,  later  in  the  catalogue,  Lot  2015. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet. 


1866  P-535  Washington  50  Pattern 


2012  1866  pattern  five  cents.  P-535,  J-461.  Rarity-6.  Washingtor 
Head.  Proof-66  (NGC).  Nickel  alloy.  Plain  edge.  Superb  ligh 
gray  mirrored  surfaces  with  frosted  devices  creating  an  attrac 
tive  cameo  appearance. 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer.  In  fact,  this  was  the  only  example  of  thi; 
variety  certified  by  NGC  as  of  April  1998! 

On  May  28,  1866,  Mint  Director  James  Pollock  submitted  four  differen 
pattern  five-cent  pieces  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hugh  McCulloch.  Thi 
pattern  variety  was  apparently  one  of  the  four,  however,  it  was  not  the  fa 
vored  design  of  Pollock. 

Again,  the  portrait  is  adapted  from  Jean  Antoine’s  Houdon’s  bust  taker 
from  life  in  1785.  We  call  your  attention  to  W.E.  Woodward’s  comment: 
quoted  in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  in  which  he  mentions  Washing 
ton  portrait  pattern  nickels,  suggesting  that  they  are  almost  as  rare  as  the  180a 
dollar.  However,  this  was  many  years  before  the  1909  Nagy-Haseldne-Mint 
Woodin  escapade  in  which  the  storage  recesses  of  the  Mint  gave  forth  wit! 
several  thousand  undistributed  pattern  coins  dating  back  many  years,  ir» 
eluding  the  1860s.  Today,  while  Washington  Portrait  pattern  nickel  five-cen 
pieces  are  eminently  desirable,  as  a  class  they  are  considerably  more  avail 
able  than  during  Woodward’s  era. 
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1866  P-561  Washington  Pattern 


2013  1866  pattern  five  cents.  P-561,  J-469.  Rarity-7.  Washington 
Head.  Proof-65  BN  (PCGS).  Bronze.  Plain  edge.  Olive-brown 
with  faint  bluish  green  iridescence  and  traces  of  mint  red  on 
the  reverse.  A  pleasing  example  of  this  scarce  pattern  issue, 
one  of  the  panorama  of  nickel  five-cent  issues  produced  for 
regular  (coinage  consideration)  and  numismatic  purposes  dur¬ 
ing  this  prolific  era,  generally  1863-1866. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Gem  1866  Pattern  Nickel 

Washington  Obverse 


2014  1866  pattern  five  cents.  P-562,  J-470.  Rarity-6.  Washington 
Head.  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Nickel  alloy.  Plain  edge.  A  superb 
gem  example  with  deeply  mirrored  fields  and  pleasing  cameo 
devices.  There  is  no  evidence  of  spots  or  other  surface  flaws  so 
common  to  nickel  composition.  For  the  collector  of  pattern 
designs  or  varieties,  this  is  an  ideal  opportunity.  Indeed,  the 
entire  present  offering  of  pattern  coins  in  the  Rarities  Sale  will 
easily  take  its  place  among  the  most  important  pattern  presen¬ 
tations  of  our  lifetime,  combining  as  it  does  a  splendid  and  di¬ 
verse  array  of  designs  and  many  pieces  of  exquisite  quality. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Although  we  have  no  way  of  knowing,  we  expect  and  hope  that  1999,  the 
200th  anniversary  of  Washington’s  death,  will  see  a  greatly  renewed  interest 
in  numismatic  items  relating  to  George  Washington.  Market  watchers  and 
investment  trend  predictors  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  in  the 
1860s  coins,  tokens,  and  medals  with  Washington’s  portrait  were  the  hottest 
items  on  the  rare  coin  market— attracting  a  far  wider  audience  than  Proof 
Liberty  Seated  coins,  early  gold,  or  you  name  it.  Actually,  the  limelight  was 
shared  with  copper  cents  of  the  1793-1857  years,  which  were  also  quite 
popular. 

We  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  future  market,  for  in  house  is  the  Dr.  Irv¬ 
ing  Schuster  collection  of  Washington  pieces,  numbering  about  3,000  coins, 
tokens,  and  medals  (but  not  including  any  federal  patterns),  which  we  are 
cataloguing  as  time  permits.  (See  note  under  Lot  2006.)  In  any  event,  we  are 
having  a  great  time  studying  the  Washington  pieces,  appreciating  the  great 
numismatic  tradition  which  they  comprise. 


1866  Without  Rays  Shield  Nickel 

Transitional  Pattern  50 
Completing  the  Set 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2015  1866  transitional  pattern  five  cents.  P-591,  J-507.  Rarity-6. 
Shield  obverse,  No  Rays  reverse.  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Nickel  al¬ 
loy.  Plain  edge.  Another  delicacy  from  the  Pennsylvania  Cabi¬ 
net,  the  presently  offered  1866  Without  Rays  nickel  completes 
the  set  of  three  transitional  coins.  The  present  piece  employs 
the  Without-Rays  reverse  as  regularly  adopted  the  following 
•  year.  A  splendid  piece  of  rare  beauty,  we  could  just  as  easily 
call  this  Proof-65,  a  bit  higher  than  the  grade  PCGS  assigned. 

The  present  sale  affords  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  com¬ 
plete  run  of  transitional  Shield  nickel  patterns,— including  the 
1865  With  Rays  (Lot  2010),  1865  Without  Rays  (Lot  2011), 
and  1866  Without  Rays  (the  presently  offered  lot),  each  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  same  format  (Proof,  nickel  alloy)  as  the  later 
regular  issues.  The  exhibition  of  a  set  of  regular  Proof  Shield 
nickels,  1866-1883,  plus  these  three  transitional  patterns 
would  create  a  sensation. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet. 


1867  Copper  Shield  Nickel 


2016  1867  pattern  five  cents.  P-650,  J-573.  Rarity-6+.  Shield  ob¬ 
verse,  No  Rays  reverse.  Proof-65  RD  (NGC).  Copper.  Plain 
edge.  Attractive  deep  orange  with  faint  blue  highlights.  This  is 
the  regular  design,  without  rays  on  the  reverse,  which  began  in 
1867  and  continued  through  the  end  of  the  series  in  1883. 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 


2017  1868  pattern  five  cents.  P-704,  J-633.  Rarity-6.  Head  of  Lib¬ 
erty  with  star  on  coronet.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Nickel.  Plain 
edge.  Frosty  devices  complement  the  deeply  mirrored  fields. 

PCGS  Population:  4;  1  finer  (Proof-66). 

The  obverse  is  an  adaptation  of  that  used  on  the  nickel  three-cent  piece 
beginning  in  1865. 
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2018  1869  pattern  five  cents.  P-763,  J-684.  Rarity-5.  Head  of  Lib¬ 
erty  with  star  on  coronet.  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Nickel.  Plain 
edge.  Brilliant. 

PCGS  Population:  1 1;  6  finer  (Proof-65  finest). 

The  obverse  is  an  adaptation  of  that  used  on  the  nickel  three-cent  piece 
beginning  in  1865. 


Desirable  1875  Pattern  Five  Cents 

P-1531, J-1387 


1883  Liberty  Head  Nickel 


2021  1883  pattern  five  cents.  P-1914,  J-1710.  Rarity-5+.  Libert 
Head.  Proof-67  (NGC).  Nickel  or  nickel  alloy.  Plain  edge.  A] 
extremely  attractive  example  with  brightly  lustrous  device 
and  deep  mirrored  fields.  Light  bluish  gray  toning.  An  ae< 
thetic  treat. 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

The  reverse  design  includes  the  composition  intended  for  this  variety,  i 
this  instance  50%  nickel  and  50%  copper.  In  the  absence  of  elemental  tes 
ing  it  is  not  possible  to  state  whether  die  present  coin  is  as  intended  by  th 
inscriptions,  or  whether  it  is  some  variation,  even  pure  nickel  (in  which  in 
stance  the  piece  would  be  magnetic,  but  we  cannot  tell  that  either,  due  N 
the  encapsulation).  Several  different  compositions  were  tested,  includin) 
pure  nickel,  75%  nickel,  50%  nickel,  and  33%  nickel.  In  each  scenario,  th< 
balance  was  copper.  All  of  this  makes  relatively  little  difference,  as  very  fev 
people  collect  P-1914  by  alloy  varieties. 


2019  1875  pattern  five  cents.  P-1531,  J-1387.  Rarity-8.  Regular 
Shield  nickel  dies  of  the  year.  Proof-65  RD  (PCGS).  Copper. 

Plain  edge.  Lovely  deep  reddish  orange  with  splashes  of  blue 
iridescence  and  bright  coppery  yellow  highlights.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  finest  known  specimen,  difficult  to  say,  but  certainly 
eclipsing  the  specimen  mentioned  in  the  footnote. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Only  one  example  was  listed  by  Andrew  W.  Pollock  III  in  his  United  States 
Patterns  and  Related  Issues.  That  example  was  from  the  King  Farouk  sale  and 
described  as  EF.  The  presendy  offered  example  is  a  different  coin  and  rel¬ 
egates  the  Farouk  piece  deep  into  the  shade. 


1882  Liberty  Head  Nickel 


2020  1882  pattern  five  cents.  P-1879,  J-1677.  Rarity-7.  Liberty 
Head.  Proof-66  (NGC).  Nickel.  Plain  edge.  Brilliant  cameo 
with  deep  mirrored  fields.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of 
the  Liberty  Head  design  featuring  a  reverse  with  a  large  V  en¬ 
closed  in  a  wreath. 

NGC  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Numerous  pattern  five-cent  pieces  were  issued  in  1881  to  1883,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  final  version  of  the  popular  “Liberty  Head  nickel”  which  entered 
circulation  in  1883  and  continued  through  1912,  plus  the  famous  1913  (a 
rarity  of  which  just  five  are  believed  to  have  been  struck).  The  present  1882 
features  the  same  portrait  of  Miss  Liberty  as  used  on  the  final  design,  but 
with  a  different  obverse  arrangement,  this  with  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  around  the  border  instead  of  the  stars.  The  reverse  bears  but 
slight  resemblance  to  the  adopted  issue. 


1883  P-1916  Liberty  Head  Nickel 


2022  1883  pattern  five  cents.  P-1916,  J-1712.  Rarity-6.  Liberty 
Head.  Proof-65  (NGC).  Nickel  alloy.  Plain  edge.  Experimental 
composition  of  33%  nickel  and  67%  copper,  according  to  the 
inscription  on  the  reverse,  although  the  actual  content  may 
vary.  Superb  aesthetic  appeal  with  only  a  few  microscopic 
spots  and  flaws. 

NGC  Population:  2;  4  finer  (all  Proof-66). 

Four  experimental  compositions  were  tested  for  the  nickel  five-cent  piece 
as  described  in  the  previous  lot.  Interestingly,  the  final  composition  of  25% 
nickel  and  75%  copper  was  not  part  of  this  test  series. 


Historically  Important  1863  P-390  Pattern  10< 

“Postage  Currency”  Redemption  Issue 


2023  1863  pattern  dime.  P-390,  J-325.  Rarity-5.  Postage  Currency. 
Proof-65.  Silver.  Plain  edge.  A  pristine,  attractively  toned 
Proof  with  ivory  at  the  centers  and  deep  russet  and  teal  irides¬ 
cence.  A  truly  numismatically  and  historically  important  pattern 
from  this  era,  reflecting  as  it  does  a  proposal  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  postage  currency,  then  considered  to  be  but  a  tempo¬ 
rary  expedient  to  help  solve  the  dilemma  of  coin  hoarding 
(which  caused  a  virtual  collapse  of  commerce  in  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  beginning  the  second  week  of  July  1862).  From  an  old- 
time  numismatic  holding,  hidden  away  from  the  market  for 
many  years. 

Weight:  22.4  grains;  Diameter:  17.7  mm. 

Obverse  with  crack  from  U.S.  and  left  to  the  rim. 
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( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2024  1870  pattern  dime.  P-928,  J-837.  Rarity-5+.  Standard  Silver. 
Proof-64  (PCGS).  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Iridescent  gold  ob¬ 
verse  and  lilac  reverse.  A  dark,  round  toning  spot  at  the  bust 
line  of  Miss  Liberty.  This  is  just  one  example  from  a  lengthy 
series  of  pattern  coins  of  various  denominations  issued  from 
1869  to  1871. 

The  Standard  Silver  patterns  were  issued  at  a  time  when  the  government 
was  considering  various  options  for  changes  in  weight  or  metallic  content 
for  the  various  silver  denominauons.  Interested  readers  may  wish  to  check 
out  two  contemporary  articles,  each  reprinted  in  United  States  Patterns  and 
Related  Issues  by  Andrew  W.  Pollock  III.  The  first  was  written  by  Mint  Direc¬ 
tor  James  Pollock  and  appeared  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Mint  for  the  fiscal 
year  endingjune  30,  1870.  The  second  was  penned  by  coin  dealer  Ebenezer 
Locke  Mason,  Jr.,  and  appeared  in  the  February  1870  issue  of  his  Coin  and 
Stamp  Collectors '  Magazine. 


Extremely  Rare  1870  Pattern  10£ 

P-937,  J-857 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2025  1870  pattern  dime.  P-937,  J-857.  Rarity-8.  Standard  Silver. 
Proof-64  RB  (PCGS).  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  Attractively 
blended  reddish  orange  and  lilac-brown.  The  reverse  has  a 
small  green  spot  at  1:00,  otherwise,  no  defects  or  problems  can 
be  seen.  Just  three,  or  possibly  four,  examples  of  this  variety 
are  known  to  exist. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  2  finer  (Proof-65  RB  finest). 

The  so-called  “Standard  Silver”  senes  is  confusing  today,  as  generically  the 
term  standard  silver  refers  to  regular  silver  coinage  of  the  era,  the  trime 
through  the  silver  dollar.  Patterns  primarily  produced  in  1869  and  1870 
were  intended  to  be  new  designs  for  the  standard  silver  series,  and  were 
stated  as  STANDARD  SILVER  on  their  legends.  However,  they  are  experi¬ 
mental,  and  they  differ  in  diameter  and  weight  from  the  true  federal  stan¬ 
dard. 


In  the  late  1860s  the  Treasury  was  still  suspending  payments  of  specie, 
and  it  was  feared  that  if  new  coins  were  made  of  the  existing  statutory 
weights,  the  production  would  be  futile,  as  pieces  would  be  hoarded  the 
moment  they  reached  circulation.  Thus,  it  was  thought  that  the  Standard 
Silver  pattern  series,  if  adopted,  would  result  in  lighter  weight  coins  that 
would  be  less  attractive  for  hoarding  purposes.  As  historical  events  would 
prove,  the  Standard  Silver  patterns  slipped  into  obscurity  (although  they 
were  a  numismatic  playground  and  certainly  enriched  certain  mint  officials 
and  employees  who  played  to  the  numismatic  market  by  creating  irrelevant 
varieties),  and  the  existing  standard  was  not  modified  accordingly.  Later,  in 
1873,  legislation  was  passed  concerning  silver  coins,  and  the  weights  of  cer¬ 
tain  pieces  (the  dime,  quarter,  and  half  dollar)  were  increased  slightly  to 
bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  metric  system  of  grams,  as  opposed  to 
the  old  system  of  grains.  However,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  older 
Standard  Silver  patterns.  Finally,  beginning  on  April  20,  1876,  long-stored 
silver  coins  were  turned  loose  in  circulation,  additional  pieces  were  minted 
in  large  quantities,  and  silver  issues  again  circulated  effectively,  the  first  time 
since  early  1862.  For  additional  reading  on  this  subject  Neil  Carothers’  Frac¬ 
tional  Money  is  recommended.  And,  now  and  then  we  mention  the  situation 
in  our  catalogues,  including  elsewhere  in  the  present  Rarities  Sale. 

In  United  States  Patterns  and  Related  Issues,  Andrew  Pollock  mentioned  just 
three  pieces: 

(1)  Connecticut  State  Library. 

(2)  King  Farouk  Collection,  EF. 

(3)  Kagin’s.July  1969,  Lot  26. 

PCGS  and  NGC  have  combined  to  certify  four  submissions  including  this 
coin  and  three  Proof-65  RB  examples,  probably  representing  less  than  four 
coins. 

Delightful  1879  Pattern  Dime 

Morgan  Head  Design 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2026  1879  pattern  dime.  P-1780,  J-1587.  Rarity-6+.  Morgan  Head. 
Proof-64  RD  (PCGS).  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  Bright  red  mir¬ 
rored  surfaces  with  cameo  devices.  A  few  minor  carbon  spots 
are  present,  certainly  considered  when  this  coin  was  graded  by 
PCGS.  The  obverse  features  the  so-called  Morgan  Head, 
named  for  its  designer,  George  T.  Morgan.  The  reverse  design 
seems  to  our  eye  to  earn  high  marks  for  its  aesthetic  appeal.  Of 
course,  the  popularity  of  the  obverse  motif  goes  without  saying. 

George  T.  Morgan  came  to  the  United  States  Mint  as  an  engraver  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1876  at  the  age  of  31.  His  most  widely  known  design  is  this  head  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  made  famous  by  its  appearance  on  the  Morgan  dollar  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  extremely  large  quantities  from  1878  to  1921.  The  likeness  of  Miss 
Liberty  is  attributed  to  kindergarten  teacher  Anna  Williams,  who  was  barely 
18  years  old  when  this  design  was  first  introduced  on  pattern  half  dollars  in 
1877.  Miss  Williams  was  an  acquaintance  of  well-known  Philadelphia  artist 
Thomas  Eakins,  and  he  facilitated  the  meeting  between  her  and  the  recently 
arrived  sculptor-immigrant. 
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Desirable  1875  Pattern  200 
P-1550,  J-1407 


“Sailor  Head”  1875  Pattern  200 

By  W  illiam  Barber;  P-1538,  J- 1395 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2027  1875  pattern  20  cents.  P-1538,  J-1395.  Rarity-7.  Sailor  Head. 
Proof-65  (PCGS).  Nickel  alloy.  Plain  edge.  A  superb  example 
of  this  highly  popular  pattern  design.  Light  gray  surfaces  with 
deeply  mirrored  fields  and  cameo  devices.  A  few  very  minor 
streaks  of  hazy  toning  are  present  on  the  obverse,  however,  the 
surfaces  are  otherwise  in  superb  preservation.  Quite  sharply 
struck,  unusual  given  the  hardness  of  this  particular  metal.  A 
few  areas  of  weakness  are  noted  on  Liberty’s  head  and  on  the 
shield. 

Mint  Director  Henry  Linderman  admired  this  design  by  William  Barber 
even  though  he  chose  the  standard  Liberty  Seated  design  for  the  eventual 
issue  of  the  20-cent  coin.  Indeed,  added  to  a  lineup  of  the  interesting  and 
illustrious-pattern  20-cent  pieces  of  the  1874-1875  years,  the  artisdc  aspects 
of  the  present  piece  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Concerning  its  rarity, 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  earliest  serious  student  of  the  pattern 
series,  Philadelphia  apothecary  and  chemist,  R.  Coulton  Davis,  is  indeed  sig¬ 
nificant. 

A  somewhat  related  portrait,  not  specifically  known  as  the  “Sailor  Head” 
(although  it  might  as  well  be),  can  be  found  among  the  1877  pattern  half 
dollar  series  in  the  present  catalogue. 


2028  1875  pattern  20  cents.  P-1550,  J-1407.  Rarity-6.  Liberty 
Seated.  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Silver.  Plain  edge.  A  very  pleasing 
example  retaining  much  mint  brilliance  with  mottled  deep 
rose  toning.  Very  sharply  struck  with  a  few  virtually  invisible 
hairlines.  A  desirable  example  which  provides  a  good  starting 
point  for  a  type  set  of  20-cent  patterns. 

Collecting  this  denomination  can  provide  an  intriguing,  challenging  spe¬ 
cialty.  The  series  of  pattern  coins  consists  of  10  design  types  and  30  variet¬ 
ies,  with  three  of  these  being  possibly  unique.  For  the  regular  series,  there  id 
one  design  type  and  seven  date-mintmark  varieties,  with  only  the  1876-CQ 
being  a  major  rarity.  All  told,  a  complete  collection  of  pattern  plus  regular 
issues  would  include  37  coins  of  which  33  are  reasonably  attainable.  How-1 
ever,  competition  is  apt  to  be  fierce  for  patterns  and  regular  strikes  alike,  for! 
this  curious,  ephemeral  denomination  has  attracted  much  attention  oven 
the  years. 


1870  Pattern  Barber  Quarter 

Artistic  Award  Winner 


2029  1870  pattern  quarter  dollar.  P-976,  J-879.  Barber  design.  Rar¬ 
ity-7.  Proof-65  BN  (PCGS).  Copper.  Plain  edge.  Iridescent 
blue  and  magenta  over  rich  brown  surfaces,  a  veritable  palette 
of  colors— exactly  the  type  of  coin  that  causes  an  increased 
pulse  rate  among  connoisseurs  of  patination. 

PCGS  Population:  1,  none  finer. 
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Superb  1838,  P-75  Pattern  Half  Dollar 

“Kneass”  Obverse,  Gobrecht  Reverse 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


2030  1838  pattern  half  dollar.  P-75,  J-72.  Rarity-7.  Draped  Bust 
Left.  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  A  superb  ex¬ 
ample  with  delightful  lilac  and  russet  toning  highlighted  by 
vivid  blue  at  the  periphery.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
examples  of  this  issue  we  have  handled.  Another  artistic  prize 
winner,  if  someone  were  to  give  awards  for  beauty.  Apparently 
(who  knows?)  a  restrike  issued  circa  1858,  and  probably  (who 
knows?)  weighing  somewhere  around  192  grains.  The  strike  is 
virtually  full,  and  we  see  no  evidence  of  die  rust.  Our  footnote 
offers  a  pointed  commentary. 

The  obverse  design  was  said  by  James  Ross  Snowden  (who 
became  Mint  director  in  1853)  to  have  been  the  work  of  Will¬ 


iam  Kneass,  a  statement  echoed  by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd,  who 
commented  that  it  is  “apparently  the  last  work  executed  by 
him.”  Dr.  Judd,  who  did  relatively  little  research  in  patterns 
apart  from  what  he  learned  from  Walter  Breen  (we  knew  Dr. 
Judd  well,  helped  with  the  pattern  project,  and  we  are  familiar 
with  the  entire  process,  later  handling  Abe  Kosoff  s  estate,  Abe 
Kosoff  being  the  leading  light  in  the  publishing  project), 
would  have  had  no  original  information.  If  the  design  was  in¬ 
deed  made  by  Kneass,  it  would  have  been  produced  in  1835  or 
earlier,  as  the  chief  engraver  had  a  stroke,  was  incapacitated, 
and  work  after  that  time  was  handled  by  Christian  Gobrecht 
(who  succeeded  the  post  of  chief  engraver  in  1836).  The  attri¬ 
bution  of  the  piece  could  no  doubt  be  studied  further. 

The  reverse  is  attributed  to  Christian  Gobrecht.  Featured  is  a 
full-bodied  eagle,  more  stocky  than  on  the  regular  coinage,  but 
handsomely  done  and  quite  attractive. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Mini-Essay  (Recommended  reading  in  Newport  Beach,  Columbus,  and 
Parsippany). 

Unfortunately,  PCGS  did  not  record  the  weight  of  this  coin  before  certify¬ 
ing  it,  making  correct  attribution  very  difficult.  We  strongly  recommend 
that  the  grading  services  stop  what  they  are  doing,  have  staff  meetings,  and 
immediately  begin  to  add  the  weights  (we  would  prefer  grains  to  grams)  on 
the  holders  of  items  for  which  this  is  important,  including  any  and  all 
United  States  pattern  coins,  and  all  colonial  and  state  coins  (we  could  ex¬ 
pand  the  list  but  if  the  grading  services  do  this  they  will  earn  at  least  a  B+  in 
our  private  notebook). 

As  each  year  goes  by  the  interest  in  the  technical  and  historical  aspects  of 
numismatics  increases— a  really  wonderful  situation  in  our  estimation,  as  a 
generous  amount  of  the  enjoyment  we  experience  in  being  a  rare  coin 
dealer  has  to  do  with  studying  history,  coin  production,  and  other  aspects 
(far  more  interesting,  in  our  opinion,  than  market  values,  although,  from  a 
business  viewpoint,  market  values  are  indeed  important).  The  certification 
services  have  done  excellent  work  and  have  removed  the  uncertainty  from 
many  areas.  While  we  and  others  may  not  necessarily  agree  as  to  whether  a 
given  coin  is  Proof-64,  Proof-65,  Proof-63,  or  whatever,  still  the  certification 
services  have  stopped  earlier  abuses  such  as  the  general  sale  of  reprocessed 
and  altered  coins.  From  stricdy  a  business  standpoint  it  would  be  desirable  for 
certification  services  to  weigh  coins,  as  there  are  a  number  of  pattern  coins 
struck  in  copper,  for  example,  that  have  been  deceptively  silver  plated  (in¬ 
cluding  a  famous  1884  copper  striking  of  a  trade  dollar).  By  not  weighing 
certain  patterns  it  would  seem  to  us  that  a  disservice  is  being  done.  It  would 
indeed  be  unfortunate  for  someone  to  buy  a  “silver”  pattern  and  to  find 
years  later,  after  taking  it  out  of  a  holder,  that  it  was  silver-plated  copper. 

Relevant  to  the  coin  offered  here,  Mark  Borckardt  made  a  college  try  to 
determine  some  sort  of  an  approximation  of  the  encapsulated  coin’s  weight, 
by  sampling  several  regular  issue  half  dollars.  Twelve  PCGS-graded  Liberty 
Walking  half  dollars  led  us  to  a  weight  range  of  459.5  to  464.4  grains  for  the 
empty  holder.  This  pattern,  in  the  holder,  weighs  659.5  grains.  Based  on  this 
survey,  the  weight  range  of  the  pattern  is  195.1  to  200.0  grains.  Of  course, 
this  took  a  lot  of  time  to  do  and  at  best  is  just  approximate— far  better  it 
would  be  to  have  the  weight  imprinted  on  the  holder  to  begin  with. 
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Important  P-77  1838  Pattern  Half  Dollar 

“Kneass”/ Gobrecht  Designs 
Possibly  an  Original 

2031  1838  pattern  half  dollar.  P-77,  J-73.  Rarity-5.  Draped  Bust. 
Proof-65  (PCGS).  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Deep  golden  brown 
with  supeib  blue  and  amber  peripheral  toning.  A  lovely  ex¬ 
ample.  Any  cataloguer  could  become  spoiled  by  looking  at 
coins  such  as  this  and  related  examples  in  our  Rarities  Sale. 
Very  light  reverse  die  cracks  are  visible  from  the  rim  at  1:00  to 
the  eagle  and  from  the  rim  at  4:00  to  the  eagle.  Identified  on 
the  PCGS  holder  as  a  restrike,  however,  we  believe  this  may  be 
an  original  striking  (as  defined  as  being  struck  on  a  pre-1853 
planchet.  probably  made  circa  1838-1852). 

The  obverse  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  popularly  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Kneass.  The  reverse,  featuring  an  eagle  flying  to  the 
left,  is  by  Gobrecht,  well  documented  in  the  literature,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  modeled  after  “Peter,”  the  pet  mascot  kept 
at  the  Mint  (and  who  met  an  untimely  death  when  he  perched 
on  the  rotating  flywheel  of  a  coining  press).  This  same  flying 
eagle  was  later  used  on  pattern  cents  of  1854.  However,  when 
the  copper-nickel  Flying  Eagle  cent  became  a  reality  in  pattern 
form  in  1856  and  was  struck  for  circulation  in  1857  and  1858, 
a  slightly  different  design  was  used,  with  the  eagle  appearing 
more  smoothly  finished,  and  with  the  neck  feathers  flattened. 

Pattern  half  dollars  of  the  years  1838-1839  exist  in  a  number  of 
interesting  varieties  and  have  long  been  favorites  with  numisma¬ 
tists.  The  designs  are  beautiful,  and  each  and  every  variety,  origi¬ 
nal  or  restrike,  is  scarce  or  rare,  sometimes  extremely  rare. 

PCGS  Population:  4;  1  finer  (Proof-66). 

As  noted  above,  we  believe  that  this  may  actually  be  an  original.  The  esti¬ 
mated  weight  range  for  this  coin,  based  on  our  survey  oudined  in  the  notes 
for  Lot  2030,  above,  is  201.1  to  206.0  grains.  This  is  certainly  more  in  line 
with  the  206  grain  standard  for  originals.  Restrikes,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
a  standard  of  192  grains.  Additionally,  original  strikings  have  light  reverse 
die  cracks  while  restrikes  generally  show  heavy  reverse  cracks.  (See  die  state 
notes  under  the  following  lot.) 


Original  1838  P-77  Half  Dollar 

Struck  in  Silver 

2032  1838  pattern  half  dollar.  P-77,  J-73.  Original.  Rarity-7. 
Draped  Bust  Left.  Proof-64.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  mixture  of  lilac,  gray,  and  iridescent  toning.  Another  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  very  attractive  and  highly  desirable  pattern  die 
combination. 

Weight:  206.2  grains;  Diameter:  30.1  mm.;  Die  alignment:  360”. 

The  exact  date  that  this  piece  was  struck  is  not  known,  and  the  term  origi¬ 
nal  refers  to  its  production  on  a  planchet  of  the  style  used  at  the  Mint  prior 
to  implementation  of  the  Act  of  February  28,  1853.  Thus,  this  coin  could 
have  been  produced  anywhere  from  1838  (its  date)  up  to  and  including 
1853.  As  noted  under  the  preceding  lot,  pieces  made  after  February  28, 
1853,  are  on  192-grain  planchets. 

The  present  specimen  has  cracks  from  the  border  through  the  foot  of  the 
first  A  (AMERICA)  to  the  eagle;  from  the  border  through  the  space  between 
AR  (DOLLAR)  to  the  base  of  the  tail  of  the  eagle;  and  ever  so  lighdy  from 
the  eagle  downward  to  the  right,  toward  A  (HALF)  but  not  touching,  possi¬ 
bly  a  marker  for  die  state  study  when  other  pieces  are  compared.  Further, 
the  present  piece  has  a  peripheral  crack  through  AMERICA,  DOLLAR, 
clockwise  to  just  below  the  L  (HALF).  This  is  the  same  die  state  seen  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  lot. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection;  earlier  from  Rarcoa ’s  section  of 
Auction  ’81,  Lot  310. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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1838  Restrike  P-77  50C 

“Kneass”/Gobrecht  Design 


2033  1838  pattern  half  dollar.  P-77,  J-73.  Restrike.  Rarity-5. 
Draped  Bust  Left.  Proof-64.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Attractively 
toned  a  mottled  light  gray  and  gold,  the  reverse  displaying 
some  splashes  of  blue.  All  in  all  a  very  pleasing  specimen. 
Probably  struck  circa  1858-1859  in  an  era  when  James  Ross 
Snowden  made  it  known  to  the  numismatic  community  that 
delicacies  could  be  struck  on  order  from  older  dies  on  hand, 
these  being  made  available  in  exchange  for  Washington  to¬ 
kens  and  medals  needed  for  the  Mint  Cabinet.  To  the  extent 
that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  specialists,  die  information  is  given 
below: 

Weight:  192.4  grains;  Diameter:  30.3  mm.;  Die  alignment:  360° 

Die  state  advanced  from  the  preceding,  now  with  the  aforementioned 
cracks  from  the  border  to  the  eagle  heavier  in  each  instance,  and  with  a  new 
crack,  the  latter  extending  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  border  past  E 
(UNITED)  to  the  leading  edge  of  the  eagle’s  left  wing.  Held  at  an  angle  to 
the  light,  the  reflected  light  on  the  Proof  surface  indicates  that  the  dies  were 
quite  bulged  when  the  present  piece  was  struck. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


/ 


The  first  steam-powered  coining  press  used  for  minting  in 
1836.  Such  presses  were  employed  for  decades  thereafter,  and  in 
modified  form  are  still  used  today  for  certain  work  (such  as  the 
slow-speed  production  of  Proof  coins  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint). 
Power  was  changed  from  steam  to  electric  in  the  1890s.  On  such 
a  steam  press  the  pattern  half  dollars  dated  1838  are  believed  to 
have  been  struck. 

The  first  steam  press  was  later  used  for  show  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  being  set  up  at  the  1876  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  were  it  was  employed  to  strike 
medals  for  sale  to  the  public.  Around  the  same  time,  and  also  in 
1877,  George  B.  Soley,  erstwhile  Mint  employee,  struck  Lord’s 
Prayer  medalets  on  the  press  and  offered  them  for  sale.  Sales 
must  have  been  profitable,  for  the  same  press  was  later  used  for 
this  purpose  at  the  1893  Columbian  Exposition  (Chicago)  and 
the  1901  Pan-American  Exposition  (Buffalo). 


Important  1838  Liberty  Seated  Pattern  50£ 

P-84,  J-78,  Restrike  in  Copper 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 


2034  1838  pattern  half  dollar.  P-84,  J-78.  Rarity-7+.  Liberty  Seated. 
Proof-65  RB  (PCGS).  Restrike  in  copper.  Reeded  edge.  At¬ 
tractive  brownish  orange  with  pale  blue  highlights  and  a  few 
very  minor  toning  spots.  Somewhat  weakly  struck  on  the  high 
points  of  the  eagle.  Extensive  die  rust  is  noted  on  the  reverse, 
perhaps  indicating  that  this  piece  was  produced  circa  1858- 
1859,  though  no  documentation  exists. 

The  obverse  depicts  the  Liberty  Seated  motif,  the  earliest- 
dated  appearance  on  this  denomination.  The  style  is  without 
drapery  at  the  elbow,  similar  to  that  used  for  regular  coinage 
in  1839,  and  inspired  by  Christian  Gobrecht’s  illustrious  silver 
dollar  of  1836.  The  reverse  by  Gobrecht  depicts  a  well-propor¬ 
tioned  eagle  holding  an  olive  branch  and  four  arrows.  Bal¬ 
anced  by  small  letters  on  the  periphery,  and  accented  by  con¬ 
centric  circles  (also  found  on  Gobrecht  dollars  of  this  era),  the 
result  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  ratio  of  the  designs  to  the 
field,  the  gentle  curvature  of  the  date  on  the  obverse,  and  the 
attractive  appearance  of  the  eagle  on  the  reverse  yield  a  design 
combination  that  affords  a  good  degree  of  aesthetic  appeal 
and  satisfaction. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only  example  certified 
by  PCGS. 

Estimated  weight  range:  180.2-185.1  grains. 

Held  an  at  angle  to  the  light,  some  die  bulging  and  hairline  cracks  are  evi¬ 
dent  on  the  reverse. 
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1838  Liberty  Seated/Flying  Eagle  Pattern  50£ 

“Miniature  Gobrecht  Dollar” 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2035  1838  pattern  half  dollar.  P-86,  J-79a.  Rarity-7.  Liberty  Seated. 
Proof-64  (or  65,  see  footnote).  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Depicting 
Liberty  Seated  on  the  obverse  and  the  Flying  Eagle  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  this  piece  is,  in  effect,  a  miniature  version  of  the  much 
more  famous  (and  actually  quite  a  bit  more  plentiful,  1838 
Gobrecht  dollar.  What  a  centerpiece  this  coin  would  be  in  any 
specialized  collection  of  Liberty  Seated  coins.  Just  to  look  at  it 
makes  the  cataloguer  want  to  own  it— it’s  a  good  thing  that  we 
don’t  collect  such  pieces,  or  the  competition  would  be  even 
fiercer  than  we  already  anticipate! 


As  noted,  the  obverse  depicts  Liberty  Seated,  the  early  style 
without  drapery  at  the  elbow,  stars  surrounding,  and  the  date 

1838  below  in  a  gentle  curve.  The  reverse  illustrates  an  eagle 
flying  to  the  left,  not  precisely  the  same  eagle  used  on  the  1 836- 

1839  Gobrecht  dollars,  but  an  adaptation  thereof,  with  the  neck 
feathers,  breast  feathers,  and  a  few  other  features  being  slightly 
different  upon  close  inspection.  Around  the  border  in  small  let¬ 
ters  is  the  inscripdon  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA/HALF 
DOLLAR,  punctuated  by  two  concentric  circles. 

The  number  of  different  specimens  known  has  not  been  re¬ 
corded,  but  it  is  probably  fewer  than  a  dozen,  perhaps  as  few 
as  eight  or  nine.  The  writer  (QDB)  once  owned  three  of  these 
side  by  side,  obtained  from  Cincinnati  dealer  Sol  Kaplan  who 
either  obtained  them  indirectly  from  the  estate  of  William  H. 
Woodin  or  possibly  from  that  source  plus  from  the  Farouk  Col¬ 
lection.  Most  likely  they  came  from  Woodin  who  acquired  them 
from  the  Mint.  They  were  in  pristine  condition. 

While  the  field  of  pattern  half  dollars  is  varied,  contains 
many  beautiful  pieces,  and  is  of  virtually  endless  interest,  the 
present  coin  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  toward  the 
early  end  of  the  series— a  delicacy  that  will  be  widely  admired 
by  the  successful  bidder.  And,  the  outstanding  condition— bril¬ 
liant  mirror  fields  accented  with  delicate  iridescence— simply 
gilds  the  lily. 

Weight:  206.4  grains;  Diameter:  30.2  mm.;  Die  alignment:  360°. 

This  piece  was  probably  struck  circa  1838-1852.  Perhaps  in  some  future 
year  detailed  records  will  be  made  of  die  states  of  existing  pieces,  and  some 
type  of  a  chronology  can  be  worked  out.  The  obverse  of  the  present  piece 
shows  a  slight  die  crack  or  failure  when  the  mirror  field  is  held  at  an  angle  to 
the  light;  this  extending  from  the  upper  left,  about  opposite  the  third  and 
fourth  stars,  disappearing  through  the  portrait  of  Miss  Liberty,  and  reap¬ 
pearing  at  the  lower  right  below  her  knee.  On  a  less  mirrorlike  piece  this 
subtlety  would  probably  not  be  noticeable.  The  coin  has  many  vertical  die 
striations,  which  to  the  uninitiated  might  be  mistaken  for  a  cleaning,  but 
actually  result  from  the  die  not  being  completely  polished.  Most  probably 
on  a  technical  basis  we  could  grade  the  obverse  Proof-65  with  few  if  any  con¬ 
tradictions. 

The  reverse  die  lacks  radial  cracks  from  the  eagle,  and  thus  is  earlier  than 
certain  other  die  combinations  using  this  same  reverse,  which  have  these 
cracks.  There  is,  however,  a  hairline  crack  through  AMERICA,  continuing 
clockwise  through  DOLLAR,  reaching  the  F  in  HALF.  The  reverse  die  is 
much  more  highly  polished  than  the  obverse.  What  appear  to  the  unaided 
eye  to  be  a  few  “marks”  below  the  eagle  are,  in  fact,  a  few  rust  spots  or  un¬ 
polished  areas.  Again,  the  reverse  could  be  called  Proof-65. 

The  writer  did  not  make  notes  on  the  three  specimens  obtained  years  ago 
in  the  1950s  from  Sol  Kaplan,  but  none  of  them  could  have  been  any  nicer 
than  the  piece  offered  here.  Who  knows,  perhaps  this  specimen  was  among 
them. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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1838  Liberty  Seated  Pattern  50£ 

Eagle  With  Arrows  and  Branch 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


2036  1838  pattern  half  dollar.  P-87,  J-80.  Rarity-7.  Liberty  Seated. 
Proof-62.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Offered  in  the  present  lot  is 
another  very  desirable  pattern  half  dollar  bearing  the  date 
1838,  this  one  probably  produced  circa  1858-1859,  judging 
from  the  planchet  weight. 

The  obverse  depicts  Liberty  Seated,  stars  around,  and  the 
date  below  in  a  gentle  curve,  the  same  die  as  used  to  strike  the 
preceding.  Some  rust  areas  are  visible  in  the  obverse  field,  and 
the  die  shows  very  slight  buckling  if  the  coin  is  held  at  an  angle 
to  the  light.  Most  probably  this  die  was  taken  out  of  the  vault 
circa  1858-1859,  repolished,  and  used  to  strike  this  and  certain 
other  pieces. 

The  reverse  by  Gobrecht  depicts  a  wingspread  eagle  flying  to 
the  left,  holding  in  its  talons  six  arrows  and  an  olive  branch. 
Around  the  border  is  the  inscription  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA/HALF  DOL,  punctuated  by  regular  (not  concen¬ 
tric)  circles. 

The  piece  is  somewhat  lightly  struck  at  the  centers,  due  to 
the  dies  being  spaced  farther  apart  than  for  optimum  clarity  of 
impression.  The  surface  is  brilliant,  probably  from  a  dipping  (a 
subject  rarely  mentioned  in  numismatics;  in  general,  any  fully 
brilliant  Liberty  Seated  half  dollar  probably  has  been  dipped, 
possibly  quite  carefully,  some  time  in  the  past;  see  Jim  Ruddy’s 
Photograde  for  details).  All  in  all  this  has  a  pleasing  aspect  and 
wjll  find  a  deserved  place  in  a  specialized  collection  of  this 
early  date. 

As  the  only  silver  combination  with  the  Liberty  Seated  ob¬ 
verse  and  this  style  of  eagle  reverse  the  present  piece  will  be 
quite  an  attraction  for  the  specialist. 

Weight:  192.1  grains;  Diameter:  30.2  mm. 

Whether  or  not  this  reverse  die  was  ever  used  in  1838  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  time  before  February  1853  (when  the  authorized  weight  was  reduced)  is 
not  known.  Andy  Pollock  in  his  book  commented:  “All  known  pieces  are 
thought  to  have  been  coined  circa  1858  or  later,  although  it  is  possible  that 
some  original  silver  strikings,  weighing  206  grains,  also  exists.”  Under  mag¬ 
nification  a  multitude  of  raised  die  finish  lines  are  seen  on  this  piece.  Some 
of  these  raised  lines  can  be  mistaken  for  hairlines,  and  it  could  be  that  the 
grade  we  assign  to  this  piece  could  be  raised  a  notch  or  two. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection;  earlier  from  Rarcoa ’s  Auction 
'81,  Lot  319. 
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famous  1839  “Backward  Head”  2037  1839  pattern  half  dollar.  P-107,  J-97.  Rarity-7.  Coronet  to 


Pattern  Half  Dollar 

Silver;  Regular  Reverse 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


Right.  Proof-64.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  A  stunningly  beautiful 
specimen  with  mirror  obverse  fields  highlighted  with  lilac  ton¬ 
ing  and,  around  the  borders,  splashes  of  electric  blue.  The  re¬ 
verse  shows  light  gold  at  the  centers  changing  to  electric  blue 
at  the  rims.  The  reverse  die  was  not  completely  polished,  and 
some  die  striations  are  seen  and  could  be  mistaken  for  hair¬ 
lines  by  someone  not  familiar  with  the  series.  Here  indeed  is  a 
coin  with  a  great  deal  of  eye  appeal,  this  said  before  the  appeal 
of  the  motif  is  even  touched  upon. 

The  obverse  depicts  Miss  Liberty  wearing  a  coronet,  facing 
right,  or  backward  from  the  related  style  seen  on  circulation 
coinage  (such  as  the  1839  Braided  Hair  cent  and  the  1838- 
1839  $10  gold).  The  curious  thing  about  this  is  that  the  word 
LIBERTY  starts  on  the  interior  of  the  coronet,  near  Miss 
Liberty’s  ear,  and  ends  above  her  forehead.  How  different  the 
panorama  of  American  coinage  would  be  if  this  design  had 
been  adopted  instead  of  the  Liberty  Seated  motif 

The  reverse  closely  approximates  the  regular  style  of  the  era 
with  perched  eagle,  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  around 
the  top  border,  and  the  denomination  expressed  as  HALF 
DOL.  below,  this  being  in  medium-size  lettering. 

Weight:  192.0  grains;  30.6  mm. 

If  the  coin  is  held  at  an  angle  to  the  light,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  some 
slight  die  bulges  beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  hair  and  neck  on  the  ob¬ 
verse,  and  where  the  jaw  joins  the  neck.  Under  magnification  these  take  the 
form  of  very  tiny  breaks,  but  have  been  polished  in  the  die,  thus  giving  more 
the  effect  of  a  bulge.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note  if  there  were  any  later 
strikings  in  which  these  full-fledged  breaks  are  of  notable  size. 

The  reverse  die  is  “perfect”  without  cracks  of  any  kind.  The  weight  of  this 
piece  indicates  that  it  was  struck  after  February  1852,  quite  possibly  circa 
1858-1859  duringjames  Ross  Snowden’s  Golden  Era.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
productive  to  make  detailed  notes  of  the  reverse  die  characteristics  and  see  if 
they  could  be  matched  with  any  Proofs  or  business  strikes  made  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint  after  February  1852.  Perhaps  this  could  be  a  project  for 
Messrs.  Wiley  and  Bugert  of  The  Complete  Guide  to  Liberty  Seated  Half  Dollars 
fame. 

Coins  such  as  this,  in  which  the  weight  is  exceedingly  important  to  overall 
study,  reinforce  the  sentiment  expressed  by  us  under  Lot  2030  that  the  cer¬ 
tification  services  would  be  doing  numismatics  a  fine  deed  if  they  would  put 
down  the  weight  in  grains  on  all  pattern  coins  passing  through  their  hands. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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1858  Numismatic  Delicacy 

Pre-Dated  Paquet  Pattern 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

2038  1858  pattern  half  dollar.  P-265,  J-222.  Rarity-7.  Liberty 
Seated.  Proof-60,  cleaned.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Only  four  speci¬ 
mens  are  known  to  us. 

The  reverse  of  this  piece  is  believed  to  be  by  Anthony  Paquet, 
and  has  his  “signature”  tall  letters,  as  employed  in  various  sizes 
on  patterns  of  this  era,  the  1860-1861  $20,  and  other  produc¬ 
tions.  The  die  state  is  fairly  early,  and  the  ribbon  in  the  eagle’s 
beak  is  not  broken;  later,  the  die  was  relapped. 

Central  to  the  present  offering  is  the  obverse,  dated  1858,  a  year 
before  the  reverse  die  is  believed  to  have  been  made.  In  1859  this 
piece  was  probably  produced  using  an  1858  die  on  hand,  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  numismatic  delicacy.  Today  the  variety  is  an  extreme  rarity, 
with  only  a  handful  of  different  specimens  known  to  exist. 

As  to  the  provenance  of  the  present  specimen,  we  will  hazard 
the  guess  that  it  is  from  the  cabinet  of  none  other  than  King 
Farouk  of  Egypt,  who  cleaned  and  subsequently  lacquered 
many  of  his  copper  and  silver  coins.  Examples  from  the 
Farouk  Collection  that  have  not  been  re-cleaned  (cleaned  after 
leaving  the  Farouk  Collection)  typically  appear  identical  to  the 
present  piece— with  evidence  of  long-ago  cleaning  and  with  iri¬ 
descent  areas  in  the  field.  Before  ending  this  commentary  we 
note  that  in  any  event  the  dies  were  not  mirrorlike  to  begin 
with  and  had  many  die  finish  lines,  especially  on  the  reverse— 
this  being  characteristic  of  later  impressions  as  well.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  later  impressions  show  no  Proof  surface  at  all. 

The  specialist  in  pattern  half  dollars  of  this  era  will  find  the 
present  piece  to  be  a  highly  desirable,  extremely  rare  show¬ 
piece.  Few  others  exist  elsewhere  in  numismatics. 

Weight:  191.1  grains;  Diameter:  30.5  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


Superb  1859  P-284  Pattern  Half  Dollar 


2039  1859  pattern  half  dollar.  P-284,  J-235.  Rarity-5.  Liberty 
Seated  facing  left  with  shield  and  fasces.  Proof-64.  Silver. 

Reeded  edge.  Obverse  die  with  countless,  minute  vertical  die 
finish  lines,  giving  the  piece  a  “cleaned”  appearance  to  the  un¬ 
initiated,  but  in  actuality  this  specimen  is  virtually  pristine.  In 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  we  have  ever  seen.  This  would  be  a 
great  coin  to  put  in  a  protective  holder  and  take  to  a  grading 
seminar  to  pass  around  for  expert  opinions!  The  motif  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  by  Anthony  Paquet,  and  certainly  is  not  a  triumph 
of  the  engraver’s  art.  Somehow,  the  beauty  of  the  seated  figure 
attained  by  Gobrecht  in  1836  and  Longacre  on  some  of  the 
later  patterns  was  not  achieved  by  Paquet  on  this  issue,  although 
such  considerations  are  certainly  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and 
'  others  may  disagree.  The  obverse  stars  are  very  small  and  deli¬ 
cate  and  the  date  is  in  tiny  numerals,  a  nice  touch  which  other¬ 
wise  would  serve  to  create  a  cameo-like  appearance. 

The  reverse  depicts  Paquet’s  eagle  holding  a  ribbon,  the  rib¬ 
bon  now  broken  from  the  die  having  been  relapped  and  given 
a  highly  polished  finish. 

Weight:  192.0  grains;  Diameter:  30.6  mm. 

Just  as  the  pattern  half  dollars  of  1838-1839  would  make  a  nice  specialized 
collection  in  their  own  right,  so  would  the  pattern  half  dollars  of  1858-1859, 
the  last  being  the  most  numerous.  The  present  Rarities  Sale  gives  the  con¬ 
noisseur  a  flying  start  on  either  of  these  sub-specialties! 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


2040  1859  pattern  half  dollar.  P-289,  J-250.  Rarity-7.  Liberty 
Seated  facing  left  with  shield  and  fasces.  Proof-55,  cleaned. 
Copper.  Reeded  edge.  Reverse  die  heavily  rusted. 

Weight:  171.8  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

Comments:  This  piece  may  be  from  the  Farouk  Collection,  judging  from 
the  surface  appearance.  The  striking  was  undoubtedly  after  1859,  say  circa 
the  mid  1860s,  quite  possibly  in  an  era  in  which  mint  personnel  were  busy 
making  restrikes  and  dispatching  emissaries  to  dealers  and  collectors  to  find 
a  market  for  them. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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1859  “French  Liberty  Head”  Pattern  500 


2041  1859  pattern  half  dollar.  P-293,  J-237.  Rarity-4.  “French  Lib¬ 
erty  Head"  facing  right.  Proof-64.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  A  su¬ 
perb  specimen,  one  of  the  finest  seen.  The  obverse  die  was  not 
given  the  normal  Proof  finish  and  under  magnification  shows 
a  myriad  of  vertical  die  finish  lines— as  usual  for  this  issue  (not 
particularly  worth  mentioning  here,  except  that  a  prospective 
bidder  might  not  know  this,  and  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
these  raised  lines  from  the  recessed  hairlines  that  characterize 
coins  that  have  been  cleaned).  The  reverse  was  given  a  partial 
Proof  finish  at  the  Mint,  but  still  has  many  die  finish  lines. 
Light  delicate  golden  toning  is  seen  on  both  surfaces.  The 
strike  is  needle  sharp,  a  very  pleasant  aspect.  All  in  all  this  is 
one  of  the  nicest  1859  pattern  half  dollars  we  have  ever  seen  of 
any  variety. 

Weight:  191.8  grains;  Diameter:  30.5  mm. 

This  portrait,  cut  by  Chief  Engraver  James  B.  Longacre,  was  long  referred 
to  as  the  French  Head  of  Liberty,  today  that  appellation  is  lost,  and  it  is  usually 
simply  called  the  “Longacre  obverse.”  A  true  French  Liberty  Head  is  that 
found  on  certain  tokens  of  the  era,  such  as  Robert  Lovett,  Jr.’s  store  card  of 
1860,  his  1861  Confederate  cent,  and  numerous  other  issues,  this  being  spe¬ 
cifically  taken  from  French  coinage  of  the  1790s. 

The  reverse  depicts  a  very  minutely  detailed  “agricultural”  wreath  enclos¬ 
ing  the  inscripdon  HALF/DOLLAR. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection;  earlier  from  our  sale  of  the 
Stanley  Scott  Collection,  June  5-7,  1975,  Lot  1256. 


2042  1859  pattern  half  dollar.  P-295,  J-239.  Rarity-5.  “French  Lib¬ 
erty  Head”  facing  right.  Proof-63.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Ob¬ 
verse  is  Longacre’s  portrait,  reverse  expresses  the  denomina¬ 
tion  as  1/2  above  DOLLAR,  one  of  several  variations  tried  out 
this  year.  With  light  golden  toning  on  both  surfaces,  this  piece 
is  one  of  the  most  appealing  examples  we  have  had  of  this 
popular  issue. 

Weight:  191.7  grains;  Diameter:  30.6  mm. 

As  is  true  of  all  other  pieces,  the  dies  are  incompletely  polished  and  have  a 
myriad  of  raised  die  finish  lines  on  both  sides. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 

Special  and  Quite  Curious  1859  Pattern  500 

Silvered  at  the  Mint? 

2043  1859  pattern  half  dollar.  P-296,  J-240.  Rarity-5.  “French  Lib¬ 
erty  Head”  facing  right.  Proof-64  BN.  Copper.  Reeded  edge. 
Subdued  Proof  surfaces  with  a  light  cameo  appearance.  Pale 
amber  and  grayish  brown.  Silver  surfaces  with  hints  of  brown, 
a  very  pleasing  piece  (see  footnote). 

Weight:  171.5  grains;  Diameter:  30.7  mm. 


As  always,  struck  from  incompletely  polished  dies  with  many  striations-a 
hallmark  of  the  year. 

Upon  initial  inspection,  we  had  difficulty  determining  the  exact  composit 
tion.  This  coin  has  an  appearance  somewhat  between  copper  and  toned  sill 
ver.  Specific  gravity  is  that  of  copper.  This  coin  may  have  been  flash  plated  a 
the  Mint  in  1859  (in  a  decade  in  which  many  unusual  things  were  done 
there);  this  could  be  determined  by  non-destructive  electro-probe  analysis 
which  we  did  not  have  a  chance  to  do  before  going  to  press.  Its  overall  ap¬ 
pearance  is  a  hybrid  between  silver  (mostly)  and  copper.  However,  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  indicates  that  the  main  planchet  is  of  copper. 

As  noted,  the  pattern  half  dollars  of  this  year  represent  the  combined  efi 
forts  on  various  dies  of  Chief  Engraver  James  B.  Longacre  and  his  right 
hand  man,  Anthony  C.  Paquet,  the  latter  working  mostly  in  the  shadows,  al 
though  his  accomplishments  were  significant,  but  not  in  the  field  of  circular 
ing  coinage. 

In  this  era  there  were  many  unusual  productions  at  the  Mint,  including 
official  electrotypes  (for  pattern  cents  dated  1854  and  also  for  some  1804 
silver  dollars),  strange  mulings— you  name  it.  While  we  do  not  recall  seeing 
the  likes  of  the  present  piece  before,  it  is  certainly  distinctive,  and  if  we  were 
a  pattern  specialist  for  this  year  we  would  place  a  pardcularly  enthusiastic, 
aggressive  bid  for  it! 


2044  1859  pattern  half  dollar.  P-296,  J-240.  Rarity-5.  “French  Lib¬ 
erty  Head”  facing  right.  Proof-62  BN.  Copper.  Reeded  edge. 
Perennially  popular,  as  are  all  pattern  half  dollars  of  this  year. 
Weight:  170.0  grains;  30.5  mm. 

Struck  with  incompletely  polished  dies,  with  many  finish  lines,  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  issue. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 

1859  “French  Liberty  Head” 

P-297  Pattern  500 


2045  1859  pattern  half  dollar.  P-297,  J-241.  Rarity-4.  “French  Lib¬ 
erty  Head”  facing  right.  Proof-64.  Silver.  Reeded  edge. 
Struck  from  incompletely  polished  dies,  as  always.  A  splendid 
coin  with  iridescent  toning  emphasizing  electric  blue,  sea 
green,  and  gold. 

Weight:  191.6  grains;  Diameter:  30.6  mm. 

Again  we  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  present  offering  of  patterns, 
not  only  the  complete  range  of  patterns  from  the  cent  to  the  $20  piece,  but 
also  a  number  of  sub-sets  or  specialties,  such  as  the  truly  marvelous  run  of 
1859-dated  pieces  offered  here.  On  the  numismatic  market  patterns  arc  as 
you  find  them,  one  at  a  time,  and  often  quite  occasionally.  While  the  price 
paid  is  important  in  any  transaction,  opportunity  can  be  equally  if  not  more 
important  in  the  present  consideration. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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Final  “French  Liberty  Head”  Pattern  50tf 


As  always,  from  incompletely  polished  dies  and  with  countless 
vertical  raised  die  finish  lines  in  both  fields— a  hallmark  of  this 
year.  The  present  coin  has  a  very  pleasing  aspect  combining 
copper  and  iridescent  blue. 

Weight:  171.3  grains;  Diameter:  30.6  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection;  earlier  from  our  sale  of  the  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Branigan  estate,  August  1978,  Lot  1814.  It  is  nice  to  have  this 
coin  again  after  an  absence  of  about  20  years! 


2046  1859  pattern  half  dollar.  P-298,  J-242.  Rarity-5.  “French  Lib¬ 
erty  Head”  facing  right.  Proof-64  BN.  Copper.  Reeded  edge. 


Fantastic  “Washington  Pattern  Half  Dollar” 

Prime  Rarity 
A  Prime  Curosity 


2047 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


1859  pattern  half  dollar.  P-300,  J-2 44.  Rarity-7.  Liberty  Head 
facing  right.  Proof-65  RB.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  Overstruck 
on  a  hub  trial  for  a  Washington  portrait,  and  believed  unique 
as  such— a  fantastic  item!  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious,  most 
wonderful  patterns  we  have  ever  handled.  Credit  for  identify¬ 
ing  it  goes  to  Norman  Stack,  who  in  his  firm’s  catalogue  of  the 
S.E.  Goldsmith  Collection,  October  1958,  offered  it  as  Lot 
1450,  described  as  follows: 

“1859  Longacre  design.  Obverse,  reverse  regular  die  of  the  year, 
Gobrecht  standing  eagle.  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  on  both  sides. 
Extremely  rare.  Mostly  red  copper  Proof.  Listed  as  A-W  302.  This  differs, 
however,  and  having  at  the  center  of  the  reverse  an  impression  of  a  bust  of 
Washington  like  that  on  the  pattern  nickels  of  1866.  We  do  not  know  how 
this  was  superimposed  on  the  regular  design.  Should  be  seen  by  every  col¬ 
lector  of  Washington  items.  Possibly  unique.  PLATE." 

The  writer  (QDB)  does  not  recall  having  seen  this  coin  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1958,  in  an  era  in  which  I  attended  most  of  the  sales  in 
New  York  City  (see  footnote).  Certainly,  it  is  a  memorable 
item,  and  its  excitement  would  be  remembered  to  this  day  had 
I  inspected  it. 

While  the  circumstances  of  production  may  never  be  known, 
it  seems  to  have  been  struck  on  a  hub  trial  for  the  portrait  of 
Washington  used  on  patterns  of  the  1860s,  following  the  por¬ 
trait  by  Jean  Antoine  Houdon.  The  punch  was  probably  cut  by 
Anthony  C.  Paquet  (though  not  signed;  alternatively,  it  could 
have  been  done  outside  of  the  Mint  by  Robert  Lovett,  Jr.,  who 
lived  in  Philadelphia,  or  Sr.,  who  lived  in  New  York,  both  of 
whom  did  similar  work). 

An  examination  of  this  piece  under  high  magnification  reveals 
two  incised  circles,  intended  for  an  inscription  to  be  added,  at 
the  center  of  which  a  deep  impression  was  punched  of  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Washington.  The  diameter  of  the  circles  indicates  that 
the  impression  was,  indeed,  intended  for  a  five-cent  piece  (be¬ 
ing  too  small  for  a  two-cent  piece).  Most  probably,  had  diis  trial 
been  carried  to  completion,  letters  would  have  been  added  and 
an  impression  taken  in  wax  to  see  what  the  finished  result  would 
be.  As  it  turned  out,  all  that  was  done  was  to  scribe  two  lines  and 
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to  affix  the  punch.  1  he  disc  was  then  kept  on  hand,  and  prob¬ 
ably  inadvertently  used  to  produce  the  present  coin,  circa  1865- 
1866.  The  obverse  of  the  present  coin,  when  examined  under 
reflecth  e  light,  shows  a  somewhat  irregular  outline  in  the  right 
field  and  may  indicate  an  additional  use  of  the  other  side  of  the 
planchet  for  some  pattern  or  experimental  purpose,  which  can¬ 
not  be  determined  today. 

Certainly  this  piece  will  be  the  highlight  of  any  collection  of 
L  nited  States  pattern  half  dollars  and,  for  that  matter,  any  col¬ 
lection  of  W  ashington  pieces.  As  was  said  of  this  piece  by 
Norman  Stack  40  years  ago,  it  is  unique.  Today,  it  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  ever,  in  view  of  the  heightened  interest  in  pat¬ 
terns,  the  growing  interest  in  Washington  items,  and  other 
considerations. 


Weight:  180.4  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

During  this  era  the  writer  attended  Penn  State  as  a  student,  but  made  it  a 
point  to  drive  (occasionally  fly)  to  New  York  City  to  attend  the  sales  con¬ 
ducted  by  Stack’s  and  New  Netherlands  Coin  Company.  In  our  bound  set  of 
Stack’s  catalogues  we  looked  through  a  sale  in  the  same  volume,  June  26-27, 
1958,  which  combined  many  notations  by  Jim  Ruddy  (such  as  the  fact  that 
Larry  Ross,  bidding  from  the  audience,  bought  an  1878  Proof  half  dollar,  Lot 
1441,  for  $102.50)  and  me.  This  visit  to  New  York  undoubtedly  included  the 
mandatory  stop  to  see  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  who  held  forth  in  premises  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  intersection  of  West  47th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  an  of¬ 
fice  earlier  used  by  Wayte  Raymond  and  the  Scott  Stamp  8c  Coin  Company. 
My  copy  of  the  catalogue  says  “Ask  Neth  [New  Netherlands  Coin  Company] 
about  half  dimes  1795-1796.”  Apparendy  we  had  a  want  list  for  some. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection;  earlier  from  Stack ’s  sale  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1958,  Lot  1450. 


2048  1862  pattern  half  dollar.  P-352,  J-294.  Rarity-7.  Liberty 
Seated.  Proof-63  BN  with  traces  of  red.  Copper.  Reeded 
edge.  The  obverse  has  mottled  toning  with  some  carbon 
flecks.  Popular  issue  with  unaccepted  motto  GOD  OUR 
TRUST.  Fairly  scarce  in  all  grades  as  the  rarity  rating  indicates. 

Weight:  174.4  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 

Silver  GOD  OUR  TRUST  Pattern  50* 


2049  1863  pattern  half  dollar.  P-410,  J-338.  Rarity-6.  Liberty 
Seated.  Proof-64.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  A  splendid  piece  with 
bright  electric  blue  toning  at  the  rims  changing  to  gold  and 
magenta  at  the  centers.  The  unaccepted  motto  GOD  OUR 
TRUST  is  inscribed  on  a  scroll  over  the  eagle’s  head  on  re¬ 
verse.  An  eye-catching  piece  that  will  satisfy  the  connoisseur. 

Weight:  192.2  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


2050  1863  pattern  half  dollar.  P-412,  J-340.  Rarity-7.  Liberty 
Seated.  Proof-55.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Some  surface  marks. 
Mottled  gold,  brown,  and  magenta  toning.  Even  though  this 
piece  has  been  lightly  circulated,  its  significance  and  rarity  are 
unquestioned,  the  reverse  having  the  experimental  and  unac¬ 
cepted  motto  GOD  OUR  TRUST. 

Weight:  191.8  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


Dr.  David  Rittenhouse,  who  in  the 
early  1790s  served  as  the  first  director 
of  the  Mint.  Appointed  by  President 
George  Washington  on  April  14,  1792, 
before  the  Mint  was  constructed, 
Rittenhouse  supervised  the  beginning 
of  the  federal  government’s  coinage.  He 
served  until  June  1795,  after  which  time 
Henry  W.  DeSaussure  succeeded  him 
in  the  post.  Rittenhouse  was  a  man  of 
many  accomplishments,  with  achieve¬ 
ments  in  such  diverse  fields  as 
clockmaking  and  astronomy. 
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1864  Transitional  Pattern  Half  Dollar 
IN  GOD  WE  TRUST;  Aluminum 
James  Bennett  Pryor  Specimen 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2051  1864  pattern  half  dollar.  P-461,  J-393.  Rarity-8.  Liberty 
Seated.  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Aluminum.  Reeded  edge.  Pale  gray 
Proof  surfaces  with  sharp  design  details,  every  feature  is  fully 
defined.  A  transitional  pattern  combining  the  obverse  of  the 
regular  Liberty  Seated  design  with  the  reverse  as  adopted  two 
years  later,  1866,  with  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST. 

We  reported  just  three  auction  appearances  when  we  cata¬ 
logued  this  coin  for  the  Pryor  Collection.  (1)  Kagin’s,  January 
1975,  Lot  948.  (2)  King  Farouk,  Lot  1788.  (3)  R.E.  Cox,  Jr., 
Collection,  Lot  2217;  the  presently  offered  example.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  represent  the  only  three  known  examples,  or 
only  two  if  the  King  Farouk  coin  later  appeared  in  the  Kagin’s 
sale. 

PCGS  Population:  1.  This  is  the  only  example  graded  by  either  service! 

In  1866  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  was  utilized  on  circulating  coins 
of  the  silver  denominations  from  the  quarter  upward  and  on  gold  from  the 
$5  upward.  Transitional  pattern  coins  dated  1863,  1864,  and  1865  were 
made  in  silver,  aluminum,  and  copper,  some  of  these  possibly  after  the  fact 
(after  the  dates  appearing  on  them).  For  many  years  examples  in  each  of 
these  three  metals  have  been  highly  prized  by  numismatists.  While  at  one 
time— particularly  in  the  19th  century— sets  or  groups  of  these  often  ap¬ 
peared  in  sales,  in  recent  years  the  offering  of  even  a  single  piece  is  unusual. 
The  present  gem  is  absolutely  superb  and  should  attract  wide  attention. 

From  our  sale  of  the  James  Bennett  Pryor  Collection,  January  1996, 
Lot  186.  Ex  Major  Lenox  R.  Lohr;  R.E.  Cox,  Jr.,  Collection,  Stack’s, 
April  1962,  Lot  2217;  William  Mitkoff  May  9,  1974;  James 
Bennett  Pryor. 


Remarkable  1864  Nickel  Alloy  Pattern  50£ 

Transitional  Issue,  Rarity-8 


2052  1864  pattern  half  dollar.  P-462,  J-394.  Rarity-8.  Liberty 
Seated.  Proof-65.  Nickel  alloy.  Reeded  edge.  In  an  auction  of¬ 
fering  remarkable  for  the  rarities  it  contains,  indeed,  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Rarities  Sale,  this  is  one  of  the  most  elusive  gems 
we  have  had  the  privilege  of  cataloguing.  The  specialist  may 
well  recognize  this  as  the  proverbial  once-in-a-lifetime  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Certainly,  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  another  at 
any  cost. 

Offered  is  an  1864  transitional  pattern  half  dollar,  obverse 
with  the  regular  Liberty  Seated  design,  reverse  with  IN  GOD 
WE  TRUST  as  regularly  adopted  in  1865.  The  present  piece  is 
•  struck  in  nickel  alloy,  giving  it  the  cachet  of  extraordinary  rar¬ 
ity.  This  specimen  may  well  be  the  only  piece  in  private  hands. 
As  earlier  stated,  sets  of  the  1863-1864-1865  transitional  pat¬ 
terns  were  made  in  silver,  aluminum,  and  copper.  In  addition, 
and  without  any  documentation  of  which  we  are  aware,  at  least 
one  curious  set  of  1864  coins  was  produced  in  nickel  alloy. 
Auctioned  in  June  1906  as  part  of  the  Harlan  P.  Smith  Collec¬ 
tion  by  the  Chapman  brothers  (just  before  they  dissolved  their 
partnership  and  each  began  his  individual  practice),  this  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  offering  of  nickel  strikes  of  Proof  denominations 
from  the  three-cent  piece  to  the  Liberty  Seated  dollar,  with  the 
quarter,  half  dollar,  and  dollar  being  not  regular  issues  but  the 
IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  transitional  patterns.  Presumably  this 
was  filtered  out  of  the  mint  through  John  W.  Haseltine  or 
some  similar  source. 

After  that,  a  specimen  appeared  in  the  1954  King  Farouk 
sale,  as  Lot  1788,  later  going  to  the  Lohr  Collection,  possibly  to 
the  Kagin  sale  of  August  1977,  and  possibly  to  later  offerings 
as  well,  as  delineated  on  page  128  of  Andrew  Pollock’s  United 
States  Patterns  and  Related  Issues.  While  two  individual  offerings 
plus  the  set  are  cited,  it  is  not  known  whether  this  represents 
one  coin,  two  coins,  or  three  coins.  Information  accompany¬ 
ing  the  present  lot  indicates  that  this  piece  was  owned  by  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Hughes  in  the  early  1970s,  later  appearing  in  Kagin’s 
1977  ANA  Sale.  As  Andrew  Pollock  speculates  in  his  book,  this 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Farouk  example  which  later  passed  to 
Lenox  R.  Lohr. 

The  surfaces  are  toned  a  warm  yellow  gold  over  somewhat 
“orange  peel”  fields  due  to  the  hardness  of  the  nickel  alloy, 
which  must  have  been  very  difficult  to  strike  into  a  large-diam¬ 
eter  coin  such  as  a  half  dollar.  From  any  aspect  it  is  a  beautiful 
gem. 

Weight:  181.5  grains;  Diameter:  30.5  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection;  previously  owned  by  Robert  L. 
Hughes;  Ex  Kagin’s  1977  ANA  Sale. 
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1865  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  Pattern  50 

Struck  in  Copper;  P-503 


2053  1865  pattern  half  dollar.  P-503,  J-430.  Rarity-6.  Liberty 
Seated.  Proof-64  BN.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  A  splendid  speci¬ 
men  with  rich  reddish  brown  surfaces  highlighted  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  tinge  of  electric  blue.  Sharply  struck  and  well  defined  in 
all  areas.  Produced  one  year  before  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST  was  regularly  used  on  the  reverse.  Quite  rare.  One  of 
the  finest  we  have  seen  from  a  population  of  probably  fewer 
than  20  extant  examples. 

Weight:  177.7  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


2054  1869  pattern  half  dollar.  P-823,  J-742.  Rarity-5+.  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver.  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Lovely  pale  gray¬ 
ish  gold  gradually  gives  way  to  lilac  and  blue  at  the  peripheries. 
Sharply  defined  with  light  cameo  devices.  An  attractive  ex¬ 
ample  from  this  extensive  series  of  pattern  coinage. 


2055  1869  pattern  half  dollar.  P-825,  J-744.  Rarity-7.  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver.  Proof-64  BN.  Possibly  cleaned  long  ago  and  later  retoned, 
but  this  is  not  at  all  certain— you  are  invited  to  come  to  your 
own  conclusions.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  Double-punched,  motto 
on  cartouche  on  obverse.  While  the  doubling  of  the  motto  was  in 
the  die,  beyond  that  the  present  specimen  is  quite  curious. 
Held  at  an  angle  to  the  light  it  displays  in  the  reflected  surface 
many  raised  lines  (not  necessarily  unusual  for  Standard  Silver 
dies),  bulges  (quite  unusual),  and  other  attributes.  Such  fea¬ 
tures  add  appeal  to  this  piece,  in  our  opinion. 

Weight:  128.0  grains;  Diameter:  29.0  mm. 

The  multitude  of  widely  separated  (usually)  raised  crosshatching  and  die 
lines  on  both  sides  seem  to  be  unusual  in  combination  with  the  bulged  ob¬ 
verse  and  reverse  dies,  that  this  piece  exhibits.  If  the  successful  purchaser  of 
this  lot  is  at  all  interested  in  determining  die  states,  striking  sequences,  etc., 
of  this  extensive  pattern  series,  certainly  the  present  coin  will  be  a  key  piece 
of  evidence.  Who  knows,  perhaps  it  has  a  secret  or  two  to  yield.  If  time  were 
not  a  concern  and  there  were  no  deadline  for  this  Rarities  Sale,  we  would 
linger  long  on  this  particular  coin  and  perhaps  give  it  an  hour  or  two  of 
study,  corresponding  with  others  in  the  field,  perhaps  coming  to  some  sort 
of  a  ( onclusion.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point  that  the  buyer  will  find  this 
piece  to  be  deserving  of  special  study. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


2056  1869  pattern  half  dollar.  P-830,  J-742a.  Rarity-7.  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver.  Proof-58,  with  some  marks  and  friction.  Silver.  Reeded 
edge.  Obverse  double  struck,  with  doubling  of  letters,  etc.,  vis¬ 
ible  under  magnification;  apparently  the  die  “chattered”  when 
this  piece  was  made. 

Weight:  140.1  grains;  Diameter:  29.3  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


2057  1869  pattern  half  dollar.  P-831,  J-748.  Rarity-5.  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver.  Proof-62.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Some  hairlines  in  field 
consistent  with  the  Proof-62  designation.  Brilliant  and  highly 
reflective.  Overall  attractive.  While  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
common  pattern  half  dollar  in  the  series  this  comes  as  close  to 
being  readily  available  as  just  about  any.  As  such,  it  would 
make  an  interesting  conversation  piece  in  conjunction  with  a 
regular  half  dollar  set. 

Weight:  140.5  grains;  Diameter:  29.3  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


2058  1869  pattern  half  dollar.  P-833,  J-750.  Rarity-7.  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver.  Proof-65  BN.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  A  splendid  specimen 
of  the  variety  and  date.  “As  you  like  it.” 

Weight:  127.1  grains;  Diameter:  29.3  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


2059  1869  pattern  half  dollar.  P-836,  J-753.  Rarity-7.  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver.  Proof-63.  Aluminum.  Plain  edge.  While  by  1869  alumi¬ 
num  was  not  quite  so  precious  a  metal,  as  it  had  been  earlier  in 
the  decade,  it  still  was  not  in  common  commercial  use. 

Weight:  52.0  grains;  Diameters 29. 1  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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Unique  1869  Pattern  Half  Dollar 

P-844,  Brass 


2060  1869  pattern  half  dollar.  P-844,  J-759a.  Rarity-8,  unique.  Stan¬ 
dard  Silver.  Proof-63.  Brass.  Reeded  edge.  A  splendid  speci¬ 
men  with  warm  golden  brass  color.  Under  magnification  some 
marks  are  seen  in  the  fields,  some  of  which  may  have  been  on 
the  original  hard  brass  planchet.  Perhaps  grading  this  piece  is 
moot,  for  it  is  believed  to  be  unique,  the  only  known  speci¬ 
men— and  who  cares  whether  it  is  Proof-60,  Proof-63,  Proof-65, 
or  you  name  it?  In  fact,  how  often  in  the  federal  coinage  sys¬ 
tem  does  one  have  a  chance  to  buy  a  unique  variety?  Actually, 
we  should  qualify  this,  for  Andy  Pollock  adds  a  question  mark 
after  the  “unique”  designation,  and  perhaps  another  one  is 
hiding  somewhere.  If  so,  it  hasn’t  been  called  to  our  attention. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  here  in  one  piece  is  a  major  rarity,  perhaps 
absolutely  unique,  in  any  event  a  showpiece  for  the  pattern 
collector— quite  possibly  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity. 

Weight:  126.8  grains;  Diameter:  29.3  mm.  Specific  gravity:  8.685. 

Standard  Silver  patterns  were  not  normally  struck  in  brass  metal;  this 
piece  must  have  been  a  delicacy  for  a  highly  placed  Mint  official  or,  perhaps, 
a  favored  insider  on  the  outside— such  as  R.  Coulton  Davis  or  J.W.  Haseltine. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


2061  1870  Liberty  Seated  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1035,  J-930.  Rarity- 
7.  Liberty  Seated  facing  left.  Proof-62  BN.  Copper.  Plain 
edge.  Some  old  hairlines  are  mainly  masked  by  attractive 
brown  and  electric  blue  toning.  A  few  carbon  spots  are  seen 
here  and  there.  Quite  rare  in  any  level  of  preservation.  An¬ 
drew  Pollock  was  only  able  to  trace  a  handful  of  specimens 
appearing  in  auctions  over  a  long  range  of  years. 

Weight:  175.5  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


Rare  1870  Pattern  50£ 

Plain  Edge 


2063  1870  Liberty  Seated  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1040,  J-934.  Rarity- 
7.  Liberty  Seated  facing  left.  Proof-62.  Silver.  Plain  edge.  Bril¬ 
liant  surfaces.  Overall  a  very  attractive  example  for  the  grade. 
The  addition  of  a  variation  on  the  Liberty  Seated  design  such 
as  this  would  make  a  showpiece  for  any  regular  Liberty  Seated 
collection. 

Weight:  192.4  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection;  earlier  from  our  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association  Convention  sale,  July-August  1981,  showcas¬ 
ing  the  William  R.  Sieck  Collection,  Lot  199;  earlier  from  Rarcoa’s 
1973  Florida  United  Numismatists  sale,  Lot  621. 


Beautiful  1870  “Standard  Silver”  50£  Pattern 


2064  1870  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1068,  J-941.  Rarity-7.  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver.  Proof-64  BN.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  A  splendid  speci¬ 
men,  rich  light  copper  surfaces  with  hints  of  iridescence.  They 
don’t  come  much  nicer  than  this! 

Weight:  158.2  grains;  Diameter:  29.3  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection;  earlier  from  our  sale  of  the  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Hall  Collection,  October  1978,  Lot  2233. 


2062  1870  Liberty  Seated  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1039,  J-933.  Rarity- 
7.  Liberty  Seated  facing  left.  Proof-63.  Silver.  Reeded  edge. 
The  figures  12-731  very  lightly  scratched  on  reverse  under 
RICA,  for  reasons  unknown  (see  footnote).  Other  than  this,  and 
we  realize  that  this  is  a  big  other  than,  the  coin  is  a  gem.  The 
rarity,  of  course,  is  unquestioned. 

Weight:  192.1  grains;  Diameter:  30.5  mm. 

The  scratching  may  be  a  “privy  mark, ’’-such  as  used  on  certain  gold  coins 
in  the  early  1830s-or  for  internal  mint  or  congressional  committee  pur¬ 
poses  to  differentiate  an  alloy,  or  for  some  other  subtle  difference  not 
readily  available  to  the  eye.  Of  course,  this  is  stretching  it  a  bit  for  the 
present  instance,  but  there  must  have  been  some  reason  to  impress  these 
numerals  ever  so  lightly.  Had  they  been  intended  as  a  souvenir  or  memento 
of  some  sort,  no  doubt  they  would  have  been  engraved  or  scratched  deeply. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


Rare  1870  Pattern  50£ 

Reeded  Edge 
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2065  1870  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1097,  J-954.  Rarity-7.  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver.  Proof-60,  cleaned.  Copper.  Plain  edge.  Possibly  from  the 
King  Farouk  Collection  (not-so-wild-guess).  Cleaned,  then  lac¬ 
quered,  now  with  iridescent  surfaces— a  hallmark  of  copper 
coins  once  owned  by  the  playboy  king  of  Egypt. 

Weight:  144.0  grains;  Diameter:  29.2  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


Attractive  and  Rare  1870  P-1101  500 


2066  1870  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1101,  J-981.  Rarity-8.  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver.  Proof-64.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Attractive  light  gray  and  li¬ 
lac  surfaces  with  splashes  of  iridescence.  Quite  probably  from 
an  old-time  cabinet. 

Weight:  168.6  grains;  Diameter:  29.3  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


Splendid  1870  P-1108  Pattern  500 


2067  1870  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1 108,  J-957.  Rarity-6.  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver.  Proof-64.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  A  splendid  specimen  with 
delicate  Dom  Perignon  toning.  Not  rare  (in  the  context  of  pat¬ 
terns),  but  certainly  beautiful.  An  excellent  addition  to  any 
wine  cellar  or  coin  cabinet. 

Weight:  168.4  grains;  Diameter:  29.3  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


Another  Pleasing  1870  Pattern  Half  Dollar 

Standard  Silver,  P-1109 


2068  1870  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1 109,  J-958.  Rarity-7.  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver.  Proof-64.  Silver.  Plain  edge.  Another  splendid  specimen 
with  champagne  toning  (shall  we  say  Louis  Roederer?)  Quality 
comes  to  the  forefront  here. 

Weight:  153.8  grains;  Diameter:  29.1  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection;  earlier  from  our  sale  of  the 
Branigan  Collection,  August  1978,  Lot  1833. 


2069  1870  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1 1 18,  J-989.  Rarity-7.  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver.  Proof-63  BN.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  An  attractive  speci¬ 
men  with  chocolate  brown  surfaces  with  an  overlay  of  irides¬ 
cent  electric  blue.  A  beauty! 

Weight:  159.3  grains;  Diameter:  29.4  mm. 

The  Standard  Silver  patterns  of  the  1869-1870  era  are  so  extensive  that  no 
one  has  ever  collected  them  all,  and  no  one  ever  will.  In  general,  varieties 
exist  in  silver,  copper,  and  aluminum,  plain  edge,  and  reeded  edge,  giving  a 
mathematical  possibility  of  six  basic  varieties  for  any  die  combination.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  practical  way  to  acquire  these  is  by  die.  That  is,  endeavor  to 
get  one  each  of  the  different  obverse  designs  of  this  era  and  one  each  of  the 
different  reverse  date/ design.  These  can  be  obtained  across  several  differ¬ 
ent  metals  and  both  edge  varieties,  giving  in  effect  a  small  type  set  which  will 
serve  to  represent  the  entire  series. 

Repunched  1  in  date. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


1870  “Standard  Silver”  500  Pattern 

Struck  in  Aluminum 


2070  1870  pattern  half  dollar.  P-112 1,  J-991.  Rarity-7.  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver.  Proof-64.  Aluminum.  Reeded  edge.  A  splendid  specimen 
which  seems  to  be  in  about  the  same  state  of  preservation  as 
the  day  it  was  lifted  from  the  dies,  save  for  some  light  spotting 
on  the  reverse. 

Weight:  49.9  grains;  Diameter:  29.3  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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Longacre’s  Indian  Princess  Pattern  50£ 

Cameo  “Starless”  Obverse 


2071  1871  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1241,  J-1105.  Rarity-7.  Standard 
Silver.  Proof-63.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  A  splendid  specimen  of 
one  of  the  most  appealing  issues  of  the  era,  an  adaptation  of 


the  late  (died  January  1,  1869)  Chief  Engraver  James  B. 
Longacre’s  Indian  Princess  design,  the  princess  holding  a  lib¬ 
erty  cap  in  her  right  hand,  her  left  hand  resting  on  a  globe,  and 
with  two  flags  to  the  rear.  The  obverse,  starless,  is  perhaps  a 
nod  to  the  1836  work  of  Christian  Gobrecht,  whereby  a  large 
plain  obverse  field,  without  ornamentation  except  at  the  cen¬ 
ter,  creates  a  cameo-like  effect.  This  may  not  have  been  practi¬ 
cal  for  coinage,  but  it  certainly  provided  a  treat  for  the  eyes  of 
numismatists,  past  and  present.  The  reverse  is  the  Standard 
Silver  pattern  issue. 

Weight:  185.7  grains,  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

Upon  very  close  inspection  it  is  seen  that  the  head  of  the  Indian  princess  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  used  by  Longacre  on  his  Type  II  gold  dollar  of 
1854. 

From,  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


Stunning  1872  Amazonian  Half  Dollar 

Gem  Proof  in  Silver 
An  American  Classic 


2072  1872  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1340,  J-1200.  Rarity-6.  Liberty 
Seated  facing  left.  Proof-65.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Delicate 
champagne  toning  over  deep  mirror  surfaces.  A  gem  of  the 
highest  order,  representing  not  only  excellent  quality  from  a 
preservation  viewpoint  but  a  true  highlight  among  federal 
coinage  designs.  The  possession  of  a  silver  1872  Amazonian 
half  dollar  represents  the  Holy  Grail  of  the  specialist  in  the  se¬ 
ries,  dare  we  say  at  least  for  the  early  1870s  (for  coming  down 
the  line  rapidly  are  the  rarest-of-the-rare  1877s!).  Indeed,  there 


are  almost  so  many  delicacies  and  gems  that  it  is  easy  to  lose 
track  of  them— sort  of  like  being  in  the  room  filled  with 
Rembrandt  oils  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art! 

The  Amazonian  obverse  by  William  Barber  represents  the 
high-water  mark  of  that  engraver’s  talent.  This  issue  alone  el¬ 
evates  him  to  the  pantheon  of  artists  in  the  coinage  medium. 

The  obverse  depicts  Miss  Liberty  seated,  her  left  arm  resting 
upon  a  shield  and  holding  a  sword,  her  right  hand  caressing 
the  head  of  a  perched  eagle,  the  entire  scenario  somewhat  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Thorwaldsen’s  famous  Ganymede  and  the  Eagle 
sculpture  created  a  century  and  a  half  ago  and  one  of  the  na¬ 
tional  artistic  treasures  of  Denmark.  On  the  present  instance 
the  allegory  is  probably  intended  to  represent  America  at 
peace  (she  is  wearing  a  liberty  cap,  and  the  eagle  is  quiescent), 
while  at  the  same  time  showing  military  might  and  prepared¬ 
ness— sword  and  shield.  The  eagle  is  holding  an  olive  branch  in 
his  left  talon,  the  same  falling  over  the  front  of  the  shield,  un¬ 
der  a  ribbon  inscribed  with  the  requisite  motto  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST.  The  word  LIBERTY  should  probably  be  somewhere 
as  well,  but  isn’t— after  all,  this  is  a  pattern  design,  not  a  regular 
issue. 

Saul  Teichman  has  pointed  out  that  the  initial  use  of  the 
term  Amazonian  in  connection  with  these  patterns  may  have 
been  in  the  Lorin  G.  Parmelee  Collection  sale,  June  1890,  un¬ 
der  Lot  231.  In  that  description  the  obverse  motif  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “Amazonian  figure  of  Liberty  seated  left  caressing 
an  eagle  and  resting  on  a  shield  and  sword  with  her  left  arm.” 

The  Amazonian  obverse  was  used  on  pattern  quarter  dollars, 
half  dollars,  and  silver  dollars,  while  the  reverse  appeared  on 
these  denominations  as  well  as  on  an  illustrious  series  of  gold 
patterns.  Produced  in  limited  quantity  and  with  no  publicity, 
the  reason  for  issuing  these  is  not  known.  Perhaps  it  was  antici¬ 
pated  that  with  the  soon  to  be  resumed  payment  of  specie,  a 
replacement  should  be  found  for  the  Liberty  Seated  motif, 
which  had  been  in  use  since  the  1830s.  More  likely,  these  were, 
to  paraphrase  Walter  Breen,  true  coiner’s  caviar,  delicacies 
made  for  the  delight  of  connoisseurs  and  mint  officials.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  number  struck  was  very  few.  The  same  general  com¬ 
mentary  concerning  the  reason  for  striking  can  be  given  to  the 
illustrious  series  of  1877  pattern  half  dollars  as  well. 

Today,  in  1998,  the  presently  offered  Amazonian  half  dollar 
will  be  a  highlight  of  our  Rarities  Sale,  a  coin  that  will  attract 
wide  attention,  deservedly  so.  Here  is  a  numismatic  treasure 
for  the  ages. 

Weight:  189.7  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection;  earlier  from  Stack 's  sale  of  the 
Gaston  DiBello  Collection,  May  1970,  Lot  381. 
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A  Special,  Indeed  Incredible  Offering 

of 

1877  Pattern  Half  Dollars 


The  Morris  Evans  Collection 

In  the  pages  to  follow  we  showcase  for  your  bidding  consid¬ 
eration  22  pattern  half  dollars  of  1877.  The  offering  of  even  a 
single  pattern  half  dollar  of  this  date  would  be  a  numismatic 
occasion.  A  perusal  of  auction  presentations  of  outstanding 
cabinets  specializing  in  patterns,  distributed  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  will  quickly  reveal  that  the  inclusion  of  even  three  or 
four  different  pieces  would  be  rare,  a  half  dozen  or  more,  very 
rare,  and  even  a  dozen  extraordinary.  While  no  one  cannot 
predict  the  future,  we  would  be  indeed  surprised  if  at  any  later 
date  an  auction  offering  equivalent  to  the  present  will  occur. 
The  word  opportunity  is  relevant  in  so  many  instances  in  the 
present  Rarities  Sale,  but  nowhere  more  so  than  right  here. 


An  Overview  of  the  Offering 

In  1877  there  were  produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  more 
than  50  varieties  of  pattern  half  dollars  (including  metal 
variations).  It  is  almost  as  if  these  pieces  were  arranged  as  a 
showcase  for  the  engravers’  art,  so  varied  are  the  motifs. 
Different  designers  participated,  including  George  T.  Morgan 
(who  seems  to  have  been  front  row  center  in  the  issues,  with  his 
motif  of  Anna  Willess  Williams  being  the  most  used  of  all), 
Chief  Engraver  William  Barber  (who  seems  to  have  nearly 
always  played  second  fiddle  to  his  assistant  Morgan  in  matters 
artistic,  at  least  from  a  present  day  numismatic  viewpoint),  and 
possibly  others  (the  obverse  of  Pollock-1694  has  never  been 
attributed  with  certainty,  although  the  motif  is  believed  to  have 
been  modeled  by  Barber  who  was  inspired  by  a  sketch  done 
decades  earlier  by  Christian  Gobrecht). 

To  create  numismatic  delicacies  obverse  and  reverse  dies  were 
combined  in  various  arrangements.  Further,  mintages  were 
limited,  with,  seemingly,  fewer  than  a  dozen  made  of  both 
varieties,  and  for  some  possibly  only  one  or  two  specimens.  The 
pieces  were  made  in  secret  and  distributed  in  secret,  and  thus 
in  1877  they  did  not  furnish  a  news  topic  for  magazines  of  the 
time  such  as  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics.  Sporadic 


mentions  were  made  during  the  late  19th  century,  but  little  i 
the  way  of  definitive  studies.  Robert  Coulton  Davis,  a  Philade 
phia  pharmacist  with  close  ties  to  the  Mint,  was  undoubtedl 
the  first  to  gain  significant  knowledge,  but  what  he  knew  wa 
never  completely  disseminated.  Ditto  for  whatever  William  K 
Idler  and  W.E.  Dubois  knew. 

Relevant  in  a  peripheral  way  to  the  current  offering  is  th 
comment  we  made  on  page  61  of  our  presentation  of  th 
Garrett  Collection  for  Thejohns  Hopkins  University,  Noven 
her  29, 1979,  a  truly  memorable  offering  of  pattern  half  dollar 
of  this  particular  date: 

The  following  group  of  pattern  half  dollars  includes  some  of  the 
most  important  pieces  ever  to  be  presented  for  auction  competi¬ 
tion.  It  is  replete  with  prime  rarities  as  well  as  issues  in  superb 
condition.  Outstanding  among  them  are  the  1877  half  dollars 
purchased  from  George  W.  Cogan  on  March  17, 1883.  It  is  believed 
Cogan  acquired  them  from  O.C.  Bosbyshell,  who  at  one  time  was 
employed  as  chief  coiner  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  George  Cogan 
described  these  pieces  in  his  letter  to  T.  Harrison  Garrett,  written 
February  23,  1883,  saying  he  would  send: 

“...  in  the  packages  a  set  of  1877  pattern  half  dollars  for  your 
inspection  at  $150.  This  is  the  first  set  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I 
will  give  you  a  letter  stating  that  only  15  sets  were  struck.  They  will 
not  be  sold  in  any  sale.” 

This  set  was  subsequently  invoiced  to  T.  Harrison  Garrett,  and 
paid  in  March  of  the  same  year. 

Considering  the  fact  that  George  Cogan,  who  managed  th« 
business  started  by  his  father  Edward,  was  one  of  America' 
most  active  professional  numismatists  and  had  access  to  mos 
collections  of  the  day,  claimed  to  have  never  seen  a  comparable 
set  of  half  dollars,  and  considering  that  today  certain  of  these 
pieces  are  considered  unique  or  nearly  so,  it  is  doubtful  that  15 
identical  1877  sets  of  pattern  half  dollars  were  ever  distributed 
It  is  more  probable  that  most  were  never  released  from  the 
Mint  but  rather,  were  destroyed  at  the  time,  as  were  numerour 
other  pattern  varieties  made  around  this  time. 

As  to  the  collecting  of  1877  pattern  half  dollars,  no  numisma. 
tist  past  or  present,  or  probably  future  either,  has  ever  come 
even  close  to  acquiring  all  of  the  combinations  of  dies  anc 
metals.  As  noted  a  few  paragraphs  earlier,  even  a  single  piece 
is  a  numismatic  prize,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  dozen  or  more 
would  be  an  extraordinary  feat.  Probably  the  most  practical 
way  to  add  examples  to  your  cabinet  is  to  consider  the  obverse 
and  reverse  dies  separately,  and  endeavor  to  acquire  an  impres¬ 
sion  from  each  of  these  dies.  This  will  greatly  reduce  the  list  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  you  to  acquire  representatives  of  thin 
high  point  of  artistry  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
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In  connection  with  our  offering  we  present  the  following 
study  of  1877  patterns  which  we  recently  created  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  Numismatic  News,  here  excerpted: 

1877:  An  Elegant  Year  for 
American  Numismatic  Art 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Introduction 

Ask  any  numismatist  as  to  the  significance  of  the  year  1877, 
and  at  once  the  famous  Indian  Head  cent  bearing  this  date  will 
pop  into  mind.  Indeed,  any  Indian  cent  of  1877,  even  if  in  well 
worn  grade,  is  an  attraction.  Beyond  that,  there  are  other 
rarities  of  note,  including  the  Proof-only  examples  of  the  nickel 
three-cent  piece,  Shield  nickel,  and  twenty-cent  piece,  not  to 
overlook  four  other  silver  denominations  and  six  gold  denomi¬ 
nations,  each  struck  at  various  mints. 

All  told,  1877  was,  as  they  say  in  wine  lore,  “a  very  good  year.” 

However,  highest  honors  for  1877  coinage  are  reserved  not 
for  Indian  cents,  Shield  nickels,  or  other  pieces  listed  in  the 
standard  references,  but  for  an  elite  series  of  pattern  half 
dollars.  Struck  without  fanfare,  and  showcasing  some  of  the 
finest  art  ever  to  be  produced  within  the  portals  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint,  these  pieces  became  instant  numismatic 
classics  when  they  were  first  recognized.  However,  it  was  not 
until  several  decades  later  that  their  existence  was  made  known 
to  a  wide  circle  of  numismatists.  Even  today,  there  is  much 
more  to  be  learned.  Some  facts,  of  course,  will  forever  escape 
us,  as  no  written  record  survives. 

A  Remarkable  Collection 

Recently  the  writer  had  the  occasion  to  catalogue  for  auction 
presentation  in  our  Rarities  Sale  to  be  held  in  Portland,  OR, 
this  August,  the  remarkable  collection  of  pattern  half  dollars 
formed  by  Morris  Evans.  Included  among  many  incredible 
rarities  were  pattern  half  dollars  dated  1877,  which  comprised 
the  remarkable  total  of  22  specimens— 21  different— the  sole 
duplicate  being  an  example  of  Pollock-1681  from  a  different 
consignor. 

Thus,  I  recently  had  a  chance  to  become  reacquainted  with 
this  fascinating  series,  a  specialty  I  had  delved  into  before, 
including  the  during  my  cataloguing  of  the  Armand  Champa 
Collection  (1972),  the  Garrett  Collection  for  Thejohns  Hopkins 
University  (1979),  the  River  Oaks  Collection  (1976),  the  Will¬ 
iam  R.  Sieck  Collection  (1992),  and  the  Rogers  M.  Fred,  Jr. 
Collection  (1995).  Each  of  these  cabinets,  marvelous  in  its 
breadth  and  depth,  included  multiple  examples  of  the  1877 
half  dollar.  Still,  lest  the  reader  gain  the  idea  that  they  are 
generally  available,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  of  the  several  thousand 
important  collections  sold  at  auction  during  the  past  century, 
only  a  handful  have  had  even  a  single  pattern  half  dollar  bearing 
this  date.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  publicized  specialized 
offerings  of  patterns  have  not  had  even  one! 

Even  my  recitation  of  the  Champa,  Garrett,  River  Oaks,  Sieck, 
and  Fred  collections  needs  further  explanation,  as  certain  speci¬ 


mens  went  from  one  connoisseur  to  another,  with  the  result  that 
three  or  four  listings  might  represent  only  one  specific  coin,  not 
three  or  four  different.  Similarly,  certification  service  data  often 
include  repetitive  offerings  of  the  same  coin.  Upon  close  study, 
any  1877  pattern  half  dollar  is  an  extreme  rarity. 

Although,  seemingly,  no  records  survive,  it  is  probably  the 
case  that  only  a  half  dozen  to  a  dozen  pieces  were  minted  of 
most  of  the  varieties,  and  some  may  have  been  struckjust  to  the 
extent  of  one,  two,  or  three  examples.  No  wonder  that  they  are 
almost  never  seen! 

The  Mint  in  1877 

All  told,  at  least  50  different  die  combinations  and  varieties 
of  1877  patterns  were  made.  Many  of  these  were  duplications 
inasmuch  as  the  same  variety  was  struck  in  silver  and  also  in 
copper,  thus  yielding  two  varieties  with  the  same  die  combina¬ 
tion.  The  most  recent  book  in  a  long  line  of  references  on  the 
subject  of  pattern  coins,  Andrew  W.  Pollock  Ill’s  masterful 
United  States  Patterns  and  Related  Issues,  published  in  1994, 
commences  listing  pattern  half  dollars  of  the  1877  date  with  his 
number  P-1654,  and  concludes  with  P-1711.  A  perusal  reveals 
30  distinctly  different  die  combinations  (not  including  metal 
variations).  One  of  these,  P-1710,  exists  with  two  minute 
differences  in  obverse  die  varieties,  the  first  die  apparently 
having  cracked,  and  a  replacement  die  being  made  shortly 
thereafter,  but  with  minor  differences  in  the  position  of  the 
date  numerals. 

It  can  be  seen  that  1877  pattern  half  dollars  thus  represent  a 
panorama  of  dozens  of  varieties,  even  though  you  might  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  even  a  single  coin! 

In  1877  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  where  new  designs  were  and 
still  are  created,  was  fairly  quiet.  Standard  silver  dollars  had  not 
been  struck  since  1873,  minor  coinage  (cent,  three-cents,  and 
five-cents)  were  produced  in  small  numbers,  lower  denomina¬ 
tion  gold  coins  ($1,  $2.50,  and  $3)  were  likewise  modest  in 
production,  and  other  denominations  were  about  normal, 
including  the  silver  trade  dollar  made  for  export.  The  twenty- 
cent  piece  was  struck  only  in  Proof  format  for  collectors,  to  the 
extent  of  just  350  or  510  pieces  (depending  upon  which 
reference  you  consult). 

In  1877  the  current  coinage  designs  were  firmly  entrenched 
in  place,  the  Indian  cent  motif  having  been  in  use  since  1859, 
the  three-cent  motif  since  1865,  the  Shield  nickel  since  1866, 
and  most  of  the  Liberty  Seated  coinage  since  the  late  1830s. 
The  gold  coin  designs,  dollar  to  double  eagle,  were  likewise  in 
place  for  a  long  time.  Regarding  circulating  designs,  there  was 
not  much  work  to  do  at  the  Engraving  Department  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint. 

Uncertainty  During  the  Civil  War 

At  the  same  time,  a  vast  change  was  taking  place  in  the 
American  monetary  system.  The  Treasury  Department  had 
stopped  paying  out  silver  coins  at  par  (face  value)  in  early  1 862. 
At  that  time  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War  was  uncertain,  money 
was  being  hoarded,  and  the  Treasury  rightfully  felt  that  freshly 
minted  coins  would  be  simply  squirreled  away  and  be  no  use  to 
commerce.  In  fact,  by  the  second  week  of  July  1862,  even  the 
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low  1\  Indian  cents  wrere  being  hoarded.  There  was  not  a  coin 
in  sight  in  the  major  eastern  cities,  and  it  was  difficult  to  even 
make  small  pui  chases  such  as  for  a  newspaper,  cigar,  haircut, 
oi  a  glass  of  soda.  Within  a  fortnight  a  variety  of  substitutes 
came  into  being,  including  current  United  States  postage 
stamps  used  tor  money,  private  cardboard  tokens  or  chits, 
metal  tokens,  and  more. 

Eventually,  federal  Fractional  Currency  notes,  encased  post¬ 
age  stamps,  and  other  currency  substitutes  each  did  service 
through  the  parlous  times  of  late  1862,  all  of  1863,  and  early 
1864.  It  was  not  until  spring  1864  that  Indian  cents  were  again 
seen  in  circulation.  Later,  two-cent  pieces  (introduced  in  1 864), 
nickel  three-cent  pieces  (1865),  and  Shield  nickels  (1866)  were 
struck,  and  each  of  these  coins  circulated  effectively. 

Still,  the  Treasury  did  not  resume  out  silver  or  gold.  Instead, 
freshly  minted  Liberty  Seated  silver  coins,  for  example,  were 
stored  in  vaults.  They  could  he  purchased  for  a  price,  that  being 
a  stiff  premium  in  terms  of  federal  “greenback”  notes.  At  a 
given  time  it  might  take  $150  in  Uncle  Sam’s  paper  money  to 
buy  $  100  in  face  value  in  Uncle  Sam’s  silver  or  gold  coins!  Even 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  would  not  accept  United  States  paper 
money  at  par  for  the  purchase  of  its  own  Proof  coins! 

It  was  popular  in  government  and  banking  circles  to  refer  to 
minted  gold  and  silver  coins  as  specie,  and  the  lack  of  availability 
of  these  from  banks  and/ or  the  Treasury  to  be  known  as  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments.  Th  e  specie  payments  term  recurs 
in  certain  numismatic  literature,  and  I  thought  I  would  men¬ 
tion  it  here. 

Any  reader  wanting  to  know  more  has  but  to  consult  Neil 
Carothers’  1930  book,  available  in  reprint  form,  Fractional 
Money,  which  vividly  delineates  the  story  of  the  shortage. 
Similarly,  in  our  own  catalogues  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galler¬ 
ies  I  have  endeavored  to  insert  a  fair  amount  of  monetary 
history  over  the  years.  To  me,  a  coin  can  be  highly  interesting, 
but  its  history  can  be  even  more  fascinating.  The  other  day  I  was 
talking  with  a  new  client,  a  gentleman  well  steeped  in  American 
history,  but  a  newcomer  to  numismatics.  We  both  agreed  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  just  one  coin  and  a  1 0  pages  of  history 
and  romance  to  read  about  it,  than  10  coins  just  one  page  of 
information  attached. 

Coins  in  Circulation  at  Last! 

Finally,  in  the  1870s,  after  specie  (minted  coin  payments)  had 
been  suspended  by  the  Treasury  for  over  a  decade,  strong 
consideration  was  given  to  releasing  long-stored  coins  into 
circulation,  and  minting  new  ones.  There  are  many  side 
excursions  that  can  be  taken  into  the  history  of  the  1870s, 
including  the  provision  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1873,  which 
abolished  the  half  dime  (among  many  other  provisions).  It  was 
feared  that  if  silver  half  dimes  were  released  into  circulation, 
the  well-established  Shield  nickel  five-cent  piece  would  not  be 
wanted. 

finally,  in  April  1876,  large  quantities  of  older  coins  were 
turned  loose  into  general  circulation.  Teenagers  who  had 
grown  up  seeing  nothing  but  flimsy  paper  notes,  tokens,  and 
minor  coins,  all  of  a  sudden  were  exposed  to  receiving  Liberty 
Seated  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars  in  circulation— an 


unfamiliar  sight.  In  time,  gold  coins  were  also  released. 

Once  this  happened,  private  citizens  realized  that  there  w ; 
no  point  to  continue  hoarding  coins  that  they  had  put  awij 
during  the  early  months  of  the  Civil  War.  Added  to  tf 
Treasury’s  own  flood  of  pent-up  coins  were  millions  of  pi 
vately  held  pieces.  Soon,  there  was  a  vast  glut  of  Liberty  Seate 
silver  in  circulation.  (Because  of  this,  mintages  of  new  dime 
quarters,  and  half  dollars  sunk  to  low  levels  beginning  in  1 879 

George  T.  Morgan  “Found”  in  England 

In  1876,  Mint  Director  Henry  Richard  Linderman  (who  w: 
at  once  a  medical  doctor,  numismatist,  and  student  of  tf 
monetary  system)  contemplated  the  designs  then  in  circul 
tion.  Perhaps  realizing  that  Chief  Engraver  William  Barber  an 
his  son  and  assistant,  Charles,  were  both  less  than  artist 
geniuses,  he  sought  to  add  to  the  Engraving  Department  b 
securing  another  full-time  assistant.  Seeking  a  qualified  er 
graver,  he  wrote  to  the  Royal  Mint  in  London: 

Could  you  find  us  a  first  class  die-sinker  who  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  position  of  Assistant  Engraver  at  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia? 
We  would  like  a  man  who  could  produce  a  finished  hub,  and  if  he 
understood  modeling  and  also  bronzing  it  would  make  him  more 
valuable  to  us.  We  could  pay  about  $8  per  day  to  a  person  of  proper 
qualifications.  If  you  know  of  such  a  one  who  would  be  likely  to 
answer  our  purpose,  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  place  me  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  him....  The  engraving  of  coinage  and  medal  dies  has 
not  been  brought  to  much  perfection  in  this  country.  In  England  it 
appears  to  have  reached  a  standard  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  country. 

The  director  of  the  Royal  Mint,  C.W.  Fremantle  (who  als 
had  numismatic  inclinations,  and  who  is  remembered  fo 
having  cabinet  or  Proof  coins  struck  on  various  occasions 
replied  in  part: 

My  enquiries  as  to  an  Assistant  Engraver  lead  me  very  strongly  to 
recommend  for  the  post  Mr.  George  Morgan,  aged  30,  who  has 
made  himself  a  considerable  name,  but  for  whom  there  is  not  much 
opening  at  present  in  this  country.  I  send  a  letter  from  him,  to  which 
you  will  of  course  reply  as  you  may  think  best,  but  I  may  perhaps  just 
say  that  looking  to  Mr.  Morgan’s  real  talent,  I  do  not  think  that  he 
wishes  to  make  conditions  which  are  in  any  way  unreasonable,  and 
that  I  am  convinced  you  would  not  find  in  him  any  inclination  to 
take  undue  advantage  of  such  privilege  in  regard  to  private  work  & 
as  you  may  see  fit  to  concede  to  him.  I  may  add  that  he  is  personally 
agreeable  &  gentleman-like,  8c  particularly  modest  and  quiet  in 
manner,  so  that  he  would  be  likely  to  make  an  agreeable  colleague. 
You  will  judge  of  his  qualifications  by  the  work  he  is  sending  you, 

&  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  be  sorry  if  we  lose  him  from  this  country, 
while  I  make  no  doubt  he  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  yours, 
both  officially  and  as  an  artist.  It  has  of  course  occurred  to  me  that 
you  may  think  Mr.  Morgan  too  good  for  the  place  you  have  to  offer, 
but  I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  be  lost  to  you  on 
that  account,  8c  that  you  will  do  well  to  secure  his  services.... 

Morgan’s  letter  described  his  training  and  experience: 

I  am  familiar  with  the  engraving  of  coin  dies,  having  for  several 
years,  assisted  Messrs.  J.  S.  8c  A.  B.  Wyon....  I  think  1  may  say  that  I 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  Design  8c  Modeling.  J  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  the  Die  Sinking  at  Birmingham.  From  Birmingham 
School  of  Art  I  successfully  competed  for  a  Scholarship  at  South 
Kensington. ..during  my  Studentship  I  obtained  Medals  &  Prizes  for 
Models  of  Heads  from  Life....  Figures  from  Life  &:  Antique.. .Heads 
from  Photographs  and  Flowers  from  nature.  I  believe  it  is  not  usual 
for  an  Engraver  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  ol  Bronzing.  Fortu- 
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nately  I  have  a  knowledge  of  this  art  and  could  in  a  short  time  so 
instruct  an  apt  scholar  that  he  would  be  able  to  successfully  bronze 
a  medal. 

This  correspondence  is  revealing,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that 
Mint  Director  Linderman  thought  relatively  little  of  the  talent 
currently  at  the  Mint,  and  sought  to  improve  the  artistry  of  the 
coinage. 

Relative  to  the  bronzing  process  mentioned,  this  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  circulating  coins  but,  instead,  was  related  to 
medals  made  at  the  Mint  (such  as  award,  Assay,  etc.,  medals;  the 
bronzing  process  had  been  used  for  a  long  time  with  apparent 
success  including  on  pattern  copper  coins  in  the  1860s). 
However,  perhaps  in  1876  it  was  not  being  done  as  well  as 
Director  Linderman  wished. 

Morgan  Comes  to  America 

Young  George  T.  Morgan  subsequently  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  secured  the  desired  position  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint,  at  first  doing  work  in  a 
studio  outside  of  the  Mint  building. 

One  of  Morgan’s  first  assignments, 
working  under  Chief  Engraver 
William  Barber,  was  to  produce  a 
new  representation  of  Miss  Lib¬ 
erty.  Through  the  acquaintance 
of  well-known  Philadelphia  art¬ 
ist,  Thomas  Eakins,  Morgan  was 
introduced  to  Anna  Willess  Will¬ 
iams,  a  young  kindergarten  school¬ 
teacher,  who  posed  for  him  in  the 
same  year. 

In  the  next  year,  1877,  Miss  Will¬ 
iams'  portrait  was  translated  into  plas¬ 
ter  models,  and  then  into  dies.  The  half  dollar 
denomination  was  selected  as  the  medium,  for  reasons  that  are 
understandable  when  viewed  in  context: 

Setting  the  Foundation:  1853 

The  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar  had  been  discontinued  in 
1873,  and  by  1877  there  were  no  plans  whatsoever  to  make  the 
denomination  again.  Indeed,  the  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar 
had  been  following  a  different  coinage  track  for  many  years 
before  1873.  The  Coinage  Act  of  February  21,  1853,  which 
reduced  the  weight  of  the  silver  half  dime,  quarter  dollar,  and 
half  dollar,  to  prevent  hoarding,  did  not  apply  to  the  silver 
dollar.  At  the  time  (in  the  early  1850s),  massive  quantities  of 
gold  bullion  were  arriving  from  California,  and  silver  became 
“rare”  in  comparison  to  its  historical  market  ratio  with  gold. 
Accordingly,  silver  rose  in  price,  eventually  to  the  point  where 
silver  coins  were  worth  more  in  melt-down  value  than  in  face 
value.  Thus,  by  early  1853,  silver  coins  could  not  effectively 
circulate.  The  moment  a  coin  reached  the  channels  of  com¬ 
merce,  it  would  be  snatched  up  by  a  speculator,  bullion 
investor,  or  hoarder. 

The  Act  of  February  21,  1853,  reduced  the  weights,  permit¬ 
ting  the  half  dime,  dime,  quarter,  and  half  dollar  denomina¬ 
tions  to  circulate  once  again.  After  that  time,  the  Liberty  Seated 


silver  dollar,  which  was  not  reduced  in  weight,  did  not  circulate. 
Instead,  from  then  until  the  end  of  the  series  in  1873,  earlier 
minted  Liberty  Seated  dollars,  as  well  as  later  minted  ones, 
were  always  worth  more  than  face  value.  This  seems  a  bit  illogical, 
but  it  was  the  case.  Silver  dollars  were  not  made  from  Treasury 
silver  stocks  by  the  government,  but,  instead,  were  specifically 
coined  when  depositors  of  silver  bullion  requested  such  pieces. 
There  would  have  been  no  point  for  the  government  to  make 
coins  of  $1  face  value  that  contained  $1.03  worth  of  silver. 
Probably,  most  of  the  later  Liberty  Seated  dollars  were  shipped 
to  China  as  part  of  the  export  trade,  in  an  era  before  the  trade 
dollar  (first  minted  in  1873)  became  a  reality. 

1877:  Spotlight  on  the  Half  Dollar 

Thus,  by  1877,  the  silver  dollar  having  been  discontinued 
by  the  Coinage  Act  of  1873,  and  with  no  new  silver  dollars 
in  the  offing,  the  half  dollar  was  the  largest  currently  made 
silver  coin  of  the  realm  (trade  dollars  were  still  being  made, 
but  for  export  only).  It  was  logical  that  this  denomination 
served  as  the  vehicle  for  new  artistry. 

George  T.  Morgan’s  portrait  of  Anna  Williams  was  front  row 
center,  and  became  the  most  widely  used  motif  on  the  1877 
pattern  halves.  Her  portrait  was  shown,  facing  left,  with  a 
crown  inscribed  LIBERTY,  a  sheaf  of  grain  in  her  hair,  and 
wearing  a  Phrygian  cap  at  the  back  of  her  head.  This  design  is 
no  doubt  very  familiar  to  you  as  you  read  these  words,  even 
though  1877  pattern  half  dollars  are  extreme  rarities.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  Bland-Allison  Act  on  February  28,  1878, 
silver  dollars  were  again  to  be  coined,  and  in  very  large 
quantities,  as  the  government  started  a  silver  subsidy  program 
to  help  western  mining  interests.  This  time  around,  Uncle  Sam 
was  to  make  silver  dollars  for  himself,  and  by  the  untold 
millions. 

A  new  design  was  needed,  and  quickly!  Morgan’s  half  dollar 
pattern  motifs  were  considered,  and  Miss  Williams  was  selected 
for  use  on  the  “Morgan  dollar,”  which,  as  it  turned  out,  was 
struck  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  through  1904,  and  again  in 
1921. 

Returning  to  1877,  the  Morgan  portrait  was  used  on  patterns 
in  several  forms,  including  the  stars  to  the  left  and  right  of  the 
head,  the  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  above,  and  the  date  1877 
below.  Another  variation  has  the  motto  split  into  two  parts,  E 
PLURIBUS  to  the  left,  UNUM  behind  the  head,  and  stars  used 
to  help  with  the  spacing,  with  1877  below.  My  favorite  motif 
consists  of  Morgan’s  portrait  framed  in  a  beaded  circle,  thus 
giving  it  a  cameo  effect.  The  motto,  stars,  and  date  are  between 
the  beaded  circle  and  the  rim. 

Although  Morgan’s  head  of  Miss  Williams  accounted  for  the 
majority  of  pattern  varieties,  William  Barber  had  his  own 
entries. 

The  first  was  not  particularly  original,  but  an  adaptation  of 
Barber’s  so-called  “Sailor  Head”  used  earlier  in  the  decade  on 
pattern  20-cent  pieces.  This  was  employed  as  the  obverse  of 
what  is  known  today  as  Pollock- 1654  (silver)  and  P-1655  (cop¬ 
per).  While  Morgan  was  creating  new  motifs,  Barber  kept  his 
hat  in  the  ring  by  recycling  old  ones. 

Artistry  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  what  is  beautiful  to 
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one  observ  er  may  not  be  attractive  to  another.  Personally,  I  do 
not  consider  another  W  illiam  Barber  entry  to  be  particularly 
beautiful,  that  being  his  so-called  ‘‘Metric  Head,”  my  name  for 
this  style,  as  it  was  subsequently  used  on  metric  and  goloid 
metric  coinage  of  1878-1880.  Miss  Liberty’s  hair  appears  some¬ 
what  tousled,  the  band  inscribed  LIBERTY  on  her  hair  is  overly 
large,  and  the  entire  arrangement  is  not  as  balanced,  in  my 
opinion,  as  the  1877  work  of  George  T.  Morgan.  Such  metric- 
related  obverses  appear  on  half  dollar  patterns  known  today  as 
P-1690  through  P-1693. 

Still  another  entry  by  Chief  Engraver  William  Barber  is  quite 
notable,  and  depicts  Miss  Liberty  in  a  Romanesque  helmet, 
complete  with  a  fringe  at  the  back.  The  metal  helmet  is 
engraved,  and  includes  in  relief  the  portrait  of  an  eagle. 
Examined  under  magnification,  the  whole  affair  is  quite  intri¬ 
cate  and  fascinating.  In  fact,  a  few  years  ago  Rogers  M.  Fred,  Jr., 
whose  pattern  collection  we  showcased  in  an  auction  in  No¬ 
vember  1995,  commented  to  me  that  this  was  one  of  his 
favorite  designs— and  the  more  he  studied  it,  the  more  intrica¬ 
cies  he  saw.  At  first  blush  it  might  seem  that,  at  last,  Barber 
created  an  original,  memorable,  and  quite  artistic  design  for 
the  1877  half  dollar  “competition.”  However,  that  was  not  the 
case.  As  Andy  Pollock  pointed  out,  Barber  borrowed  the  motif 
from  a  sketch  done  decades  earlier  by  Christian  Gobrecht. 

Still  another  1877  pattern  design  is  represented  by  Barber’s 
head  of  Miss  Liberty  on  P-1700  through  1 704,  sort  of  “frumpy,” 
but  certainly  distinctive. 

Yet  another  obverse  is  the  enigmatic  portrait  of  Miss  Liberty 
found  on  1705  through  1708.  Unsigned,  the  facial  features  of 
this  die  seem  to  have  some  resemblance  to  Miss  Anna  Williams, 
except  the  jaw  is  more  prominent.  Was  the  motif  by  George  T. 
Morgan.-'  Perhaps  we  will  never  know. 

The  final  portrait  shown  in  the  Pollock  book  is  perhaps  the 
simplest  of  all,  the  most  austere,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  more  intriguing.  Known  as  P-1711  (silver)  and  P-1712 
(copper)  the  design  may  have  been  by  Anthony  C.  Paquet. 

This  particular  engraver  did  much  work  for  the  Mint,  both  on 
contract  and  as  an  employee.  His  name  skips  in  and  out  of  Mint 
history  from  the  1850s  onward,  and  yet  he  is  little  known  to 
collectors  of  regular  coinage.  It  is  said  that  he  designed  an 
obverse  used  but  briefly  on  the  1859  Philadelphia  half  dime 
(but  not  the  New  Orleans  version),  with  stars  hollow  at  the 
center  and  Miss  Liberty  with  her  arms  slimmer.  At  his  doorstep 
is  laid  the  artistry  for  the  reverse  of  the  famous  1861  Paquet  $20 
gold,  an  extreme  rarity  if  made  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  (just 
two  are  known),  and  quite  rare  (population  probably  fewer 
than  200)  if  made  at  San  Francisco.  The  Paquet  reverse  on  the 
$20  is  distinguished  by  tall,  narrow  lettering  in  comparison  to 
the  “regular”  version  (which  was  designed  byjames  B.  Longacre 
years  earlier  in  1849). 

Paquet,  an  engraver  in  the  private  sector,  including  for  John 
(7  Fremont,  presidential  campaign  medals  in  1856,  signed  on 
as  an  assistant  engraver  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  on  October 
20,  1 857.  His  work  included  the  production  of  certain  patterns, 
most  notably  in  the  copper-nickel  cent  and  silver  half  dollar 
series,  1858-1859.  In  1864  he  left  the  Philadelphia  Mint  to 
engage  in  private  engraving  practice,  but  every  once  in  awhile 


he  did  contract  work,  such  as  in  1876  when  Mint  Direct* 
Henry  R.  Linderman  commissioned  him  to  make  a  new  hub  fc 
the  trade  dollar.  Although  records  do  not  seem  to  exist,  it 
possible  that  in  1877  Paquet  was  commissioned  to  create  hj 
version  of  a  new  half  dollar  motif,  the  result  being  the  afon 
mentioned  P-171 1  and  P-1 7 12.  If  he  did  this  work  outside  oft! 
Mint,  this  would  explain  the  curious  numeral  punches  he  use 
for  the  1877  date,  not  at  all  like  the  ornate  figures  used  q 
Barber’s  and  Morgan’s  motifs. 

Unanswered  is  this  question:  Did  Charles  Barber,  son  of  am 
assistant  to  Chief  Engraver  William  Barber,  produce  one  c 
more  of  the  1877  pattern  half  dollars  mentioned  above,  bt 
assigned  to  his  father? 

Reverse  Designs 

To  go  with  the  pattern  obverses  for  the  1 877  half  dollars,  ne 
reverses  were  made,  some  of  them  highly  artistic.  Curiousl 
none  of  the  patterns  used  the  regular  perched  eagle  reverb 
employed  on  the  circulating  half  dollar  for  decades  earlier. 

Instead,  new  and  innovative  styles  were  created.  None  of  th 
reverse  dies  are  signed,  so  their  attribution  is  a  matter  d 
conjecture.  Each  depicted  an  eagle,  with  Chief  Engraver  Wil 
iam  Barber’s  plain  heraldic  eagle  mated  with  his  “Sailor  Head 
obverse,  and,  later  in  the  series  (following  the  Pollock  numeri: 
sequence),  various  other  styles  of  eagles  mated  with  his  “Metri 
Head,”  “Frumpy”  Liberty  Head  (it  really  deserves  a  bette 
name  than  this),  and  Helmeted  Head  obverses. 

George  T.  Morgan  created  his  own  eagles,  including  seven 
varieties  with  a  perched  eagle  against  a  shield  background,  an 
other  styles  showing  an  eagle  with  a  plain  surrounding  field 
circled  by  beads.  Upon  close  examination,  each  of  these  reveal 
the  artistic  wizardry  of  its  creator.  There  are  many  nice  littl 
touches,  which  in  our  catalogue  descriptions  we  mention. 

My  favorite  of  all  the  Morgan  designs  is  that  variety  employe 
on  P-1676  and  P-1677,  featuring  an  eagle  perched  on  a  cartoi 
che  inscribed  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST,  facing  left,  with  oliv 
branch  and  arrows,  beads  surrounding,  giving  it  a  cameo-lik 
effect,  with  the  inscription  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 
HALF  DOLLAR  around  the  border.  Mated  with  Morgan” 
obverse  of  Miss  Williams,  also  within  a  beaded  border,  th 
result  is  a  pattern  of  rare  beauty. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  interest  to  present  day  numismatists  ii 
the  Morgan  design  depicting  a  perched  eagle  with  a  wreatD 
below  and  to  the  sides,  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  in  Old  English 
letters  above,  and  the  surrounding  inscription  UNITED  STATE" 
OF  AMERICA/HALF  DOLLAR,  P-1688  and  P-1689.  The 
identical  motif  was  used  a  year  later  in  1878 for  the  Morgan  dollar 

1877  Patterns  Today 

Today  in  1998  fewer  than  200  different  specimens  of  187 
pattern  half  dollars  survive,  distributed  among  several  dozei 
varieties.  As  noted,  most  collections,  even  those  of  patter* 
specialists,  are  apt  to  lack  even  a  single  piece.  Collector  and 
researcher  Saul  Teichman,  who  helped  with  the  pedigrees  it 
our  presentation,  has  records  of  approximately  165  different 
1877  pattern  half  dollars  that  have  come  to  market  during  thJ 
past  120  years,  witht  he  most  plentiful  known  only  to  the  extent! 
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of  just  nine  pieces.  Thus,  any  1877  pattern  half  dollar  variety  is 
rarer  than  the  famous  1804  silver  dollar  (of  which  15  are 
known). 

The  original  distribution  of  the  1877  pattern  halves  was  not 
recorded,  but  certainly  they  were  not  made  available  to  the 
collecting  fraternity,  as  contemporary  cataloguers  knew  little 
about  them.  They  were  not  documented  in  the  literature  until 
years  later,  when  William  H.  Woodin  (in  particular)  and  Edgar 
H.  Adams  studied  and  published  the  varieties  in  their  book  in 
1913,  although  Adams  had  been  writing  newspaper  articles 
(for  the  New  York  Sun)  about  scattered  issues  of  patterns  since 
at  least  1906. 

Perhaps  the  1877  pattern  half  dollars  were  made  for  their 
intended  purpose— as  time  patterns  to  be  shown  within  the 
Mint  to  various  people,  and  in  a  larger  circle  to  Treasury 
officials,  as  to  what  the  Mint  could  do  when  it  brought  several 
different  artists  (Barber,  Morgan,  and  possibly  Paquet)  to¬ 
gether  to  create  new  designs.  Certainly,  no  issues  were  made  in 
large  enough  quantities  to  have  been  passed  out  to  the  Coinage 
Committee  in  Congress,  or  to  newspaper  editors,  or  to  digni¬ 
taries.  Or,  perhaps  they  were  delicacies  to  be  enjoyed  only  by 
Director  Henry  R.  Linderman  and  those  to  whom  he  imparted 
numismatic  favors.  In  any  event,  some  of  the  greatest  artistry 
ever  accomplished  by  the  United  States  Mint  was  viewed  by 
only  a  few  people.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  a  wider  recognition, 
hence  the  commentary  below: 


A  Suggestion  for  1998? 

In  the  present  era  the  Treasury  Department  often  searches 
intensely  to  secure  new  motifs  for  coins.  In  some  notable 
instances  designs  from  the  past  have  been  resurrected.  Witness 
a  few  years  ago  in  1986  when  Adolph  A.  Weinman’s  obverse 
design  for  the  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar  was  resurrected  and 
modified  for  use  on  the  American  bullion  silver  coins,  and 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens’ beautiful  1907  $20  motif  was  brought 
to  life  again  to  use  on  American  Eagle  gold  bullion  coins.  We 
hear  tell  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  is  considering  a  Laura  G. 
Fraser  design  made  in  1932  in  hopes  of  being  used  on  the  new 
Washington  quarter  dollar,  this  being  rejected  in  1932,  but 
now  resurrected  for  possible  use  on  a  Washington  commemo¬ 
rative  gold  $5  coin  next  year,  1999. 

My  humble  suggestion  is  that  when  looking  to  the  future,  the 
glories  of  the  past  should,  indeed,  be  considered.  And  a  prime 
place  for  considering  them  would  be  to  reinvestigate  the 
illustrative  motifs  of  1877.  If  I  were  writing  a  book  and  not  an 
article  I  could  also  mention  such  American  artistic  triumphs  as 
the  1872  Amazonian  patterns,  the  1879  “Schoolgirl”  dollar,  the 
1882  “Shield  Earring”  patterns,  and  more— the  heritage  of 
American  patterns  can  yield  many  treasures. 

Thanks  to  Coin  World  for  the  image  of  Anna  Witless  Williams. 
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William  Barber’s  “Sailor  Head”  Half  Dollar 

Struck  in  Silver,  P-1654,  the  Garrett  Specimen 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2073  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1654,  J-1501.  Rarity-7+.  Barber’s 
“Sailor  Head.”  Proof-63.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  The  obverse, 
by  Chief  Engraver  William  Barber,  features  the  head  of  Miss 
Liberty  facing  left,  wearing  a  beaded  coronet  inscribed  LIB¬ 
ERTY,  a  close  relative  of  the  so-called  “Sailor  Head”  motif 
used  on  20-cent  patterns  of  a  slightly  earlier  date  (1875)  and 
related  gold  coins.  The  earliest  numbered  (by  Pollock)  entry  in 
the  gallery  of  1877  patterns,  this  represents  an  entry  by  the 
then-current  chief  engraver.  As  noted,  he  drew  upon  an  older 
design,  rather  than  creating  a  new  one. 

The  reverse  die  illustrates  a  somewhat  smallish  (proportion¬ 
ately)  eagle,  stocky,  with  raised  wings,  a  scalloped  shield  on  his 
breast,  and  holding  an  olive  branch  and  arrows.  If  Cornelius 
Vermeule,  observer  of  artistic  aspects  of  American  coinage, 
were  on  hand  in  our  office  as  this  piece  is  being  catalogued,  he 
might  say  that  the  branch  is  far  too  large  in  proportion  to  the 
arrows  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin  (on  the  other  hand  he 
might  have  some  other  opinion  entirely). 

Only  two  examples  have  been  traced,  the  presendy  offered 
piece  with  its  illustrious  pedigree  to  the  T.  Harrison  Garrett  Col¬ 
lection  and  earlier,  the  Byron  Reed  specimen  (bought  in  April 
1891),  the  latter  a  valued  part  of  the  Western  Heritage  Museum 
in  Omaha.  For  the  half  dollar  enthusiast  and  pattern  specialist 
this  represents  a  very  important  opportunity,  as  the  obverse  die 
was  not  used  later  and  is  a  prime  rarity  (the  reverse  die  reappears 
on  P- 1 696  and  1 697  and  is  in  its  own  right  quite  elusive). 

Weight:  185.8  grains;  Diameter:  30.5  mm. 

In  connection  with  this  and  related  offerings  from  the  Garrett  Collection, 
earlier  from  George  Cogan,  it  might  be  interesting  to  relate  a  few  biographi¬ 
cal  notes  concerning  Cogan: 

When  thinking  of  George  W.  Cogan,  it  is  his  father  Edward  D.  Cogan  that 
immediately  springs  to  mind,  as  Edward  was  among  the  top  several  most 


prominent  dealers  on  the  American  numismatic  scene  in  the  last  half  of  the 
19th  century.  Edward  was  born  in  Walthamstow,  England,  on  January  5, 
1803,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  there,  not  coming  to  America  until  50  years 
later.  Meanwhile  he  had  acquired  an  excellent  education  in  literary,  histori¬ 
cal,  and  other  scholarly  matters,  which  suited  him  well  when  he  entered  the 
rare  coin  trade.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia  with  his  wife  Louisa  and  children, 
and  by  1854  was  situated  at  140  Chestnut  Street,  by  the  next  year  (1855) 
conducting  a  business  in  art  at  47  North  Ninth  Street,  residing  at  419  North 
Sixth  Street.  For  the  next  several  years  he  dealt  in  paintings  (in  particular, 
per  directory  listings),  curios,  books,  and  other  items.  His  first  serious  brush 
with  numismatics  occurred  in  1856  when  he  bought  what  turned  out  to  be 
an  electrotype  copy  of  a  Washington  cent  of  1792,  paying  25?  and  doubling 
his  money  by  selling  it  for  50?.  On  November  1,  1858,  he  conducted  a  mail 
bid  sale  of  old  copper  cents,  which  were  all  the  rage  at  the  time  due  to  their 
discontinuation  in  circulation.  The  success  of  this,  which  was  widely  re¬ 
ported  in  the  press,  prompted  him  to  specialize  in  coins  from  that  point 
onward,  although  he  maintained  books,  artifacts,  prints,  and  other  items  in 
his  inventory  as  well.  Later  he  was  to  be  widely  called  the  “Father  of  the  Coin 
Trade  in  America,”  and  other  such  titles,  although  by  November  1,  1858  he 
was  a  relative  latecomer  with  Augustus  B.  Sage,  John  K.  Curtis,  Henry  Cook, 
John  Allan,  and  a  number  of  others  preceding  him. 

In  the  same  year,  1858,  George  W.  Cogan,  who  sold  the  above-offered 
1877  pattern  half  dollar,  was  born.  He  was  a  child  as  the  senior  Cogan’s  ca¬ 
reer  developed.  After  his  father  become  prominent  as  a  coin  auctioneer  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Cogan  family  relocated  to  New  York  City  in  October  1865. 
In  his  new  surroundings  Edward  Cogan  went  from  one  success  to  another 
and  catalogued  many  important  collections  and  rarities.  The  elder  Cogan 
announced  his  retirement  in  November  1879,  and  sought  to  have  his  busi¬ 
ness  continued  by  son  George,  then  all  of  21  years  old.  Soon  thereafter,  in 
January  1880,  Jeremiah  Colburn  (one  of  America’s  most  prominent  numis¬ 
matists  from  the  1850s  onward,  a  gentleman  who  certainly  deserves  much 
recognition  in  our  hobby)  commented:  “The  pleasant  memories  of  our  own 
connection  with  him  will  long  remain;  and  his  hearty,  genial  ways  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  met  him  in  the  auction  room  or  at  his  office  in 
Brooklyn.  He  intends  hereafter  to  reside  in  Philadelphia.  His  son  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  father’s  business,  and  we  hope  that  the  success  attending  the  elder 
may  crown  the  efforts  of  the  younger  representative  of  the  name”  (this  from 
the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  January  1880). 

As  it  turned  out,  Edward  Cogan  did  appear  later  in  the  business  now  and 
then,  with  his  swan  song  taking  place  at  the  1882  auction  of  the  Bushnell 
Collection  held  by  erstwhile  competitors  S.  Hudson  and  Henry  Chapman. 
Cogan  was  recognized  as  an  eminence  in  the  profession  and  assisted  with 
the  sale  proceedings.  As  it  turned  out,  Cogan  did  not  go  back  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  but  stayed  in  Brooklyn.  His  death  occurred  on  April  7,  1884. 

Meanwhile,  two  of  his  sons  were  active  in  the  trade.  Richard  was  a  clerk 
and  runner  for  Messrs.  Bangs  8c  Company,  739-741  Broadway,  well-known 
auctioneers  of  books  (in  particular)  antiques,  art,  coins,  and  other  items. 
Occasional  mention  of  him  is  found  in  19th-century  numismatic  literature, 
an  example  being  his  superintendence  of  lot  viewing  during  W.  Elliot 
Woodward’s  45th  sale,  March  6-11,  1882,  held  at  Bangs  and  Company. 

Son  George,  of  whom  much  was  expected,  sincerely  desired  to  follow  his 
father’s  footsteps  and  catalogued  a  number  of  auctions  from  1881  through 
1885,  but  was  not  considered  to  be  either  a  successful  businessman  or  a  par¬ 
ticularly  knowledgeable  numismatist.  (For  further  reading  see  John  W. 
Adams,  United  States  Numismatic  Literature,  Vol.  I,  George  F.  Kolbe,  1982, 
beginning  on  page  98.)  He  traded  as  George  W.  Cogan  8c  Company.  In  the 
early  1880s  he  conducted  business  with  leading  numismatists  of  the  day,  the 
two  most  prominent  (considering  the  American  series)  of  whom  were  Lorin 
G.  Parmelee,  whose  business  was  that  of  a  baker  of  beans  in  Boston,  and  T. 
Harrison  Garrett  (who  was  bom  to  the  right  parents;  his  family  operated  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad).  Garrett,  at  once  a  connoisseur  and  a  wealthy 
man  (and  also  remembered  as  an  all-around  nice  fellow),  was  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  acquire  the  1877  pattern  half  dollars  referred  to  here,  and  no 
doubt  appreciated  them  extensively.  On  the  other  hand,  Parmelee  was 
much  less  of  a  connoisseur,  and  such  delicacies  as  colonial  coins,  patterns, 
medals,  etc.,  did  not  attract  him  very  much.  Rather,  he  concentrated  on  the 
federal  series  by  date  sequence. 

From  George  W.  Cogan,  March  17,  1883,  to  Baltimore  numisma¬ 
tist  T.  Harrison  Garrett,  then  through  the  Garrett  family  to  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  then  to  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries , 
1979,  where  the  present  cataloguer  ( QDB)  showcased  it  as  Lot  380  in 
the  Garrett  Collection  catalogue.  Acquired  by  Mulford  B.  Simons  (the 
late  Mulford  B.  Simons,  a  highly  respected  dealer  who  met  an  un¬ 
timely  end  some  years  ago),  then  to  the  William  11.  Sieck  Collection. 
From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Morgan’s  Pattern  Half  Dollar 

Miniature  “Morgan  Dollar” 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2074  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1663,  J-1509.  Rarity-7.  “Silver  dol¬ 
lar  design”  by  Morgan.  Proof-65  BN.  Copper.  Reeded  edge. 
A  glittering  gem  specimen,  simply  superb,  offering  as  it  does  a 


rich  light  copper  color  overlaid  with  the  most  indescribably 
beautiful,  delicate  iridescent  toning.  In  this  one  coin  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  rarity,  beauty,  historical  significance,  and  much 
more— a  winner  by  any  standard. 

The  obverse,  by  George  T.  Morgan,  depicts  the  image  of  kin¬ 
dergarten  teacher  Anna  Willess  Williams,  the  motto  E 
PLURIBUS  UNUM  above,  stars  to  the  side,  the  date  1877  be¬ 
low.  This,  indeed,  can  be  called  the  “Morgan  dollar  design,”  in 
miniature,  except  that  the  Morgan  dollar  was  not  yet  a  gleam 
in  the  eye  of  Morgan  or  anyone  else  at  the  time,  and  the  half 
dollar  pattern  was  produced  in  its  own  right  as  a  50-cent  piece. 
The  next  year,  following  the  implementation  of  the  Bland- 
Allison  Act,  passed  on  February  28,  1878,  there  was  a  mad 
scramble  to  come  up  with  a  new  silver  dollar  design,  the  illus¬ 
trious  patterns  of  1877  were  reviewed,  and  this  particular  die 
combination— obverse  and  reverse,  was  selected  as  the  winner. 
Thus,  Morgan  became  better  known  than  ever,  and  today  is  a 
household  word  in  numismatics,  because  of  the  silver  dollar 
connection.  Meanwhile,  his  half  dollars,  all  of  exceeding  rarity, 
have  been  more  or  less  forgotten. 

The  reverse  depicts  a  wing-spread  eagle  holding  three  arrows 
and  a  short  olive  branch  with  three  leaves.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  initial  (what  Breen  calls  “prototype”)  strikings  of  the 
Morgan  silver  dollar  also  had  three  leaves  in  the  olive  branch; 
the  motif  was  not  revised  until  March  1878. 

In  every  way  the  piece  offered  here  is  a  precursor  to  the  Mor¬ 
gan  dollar.  We  can  envision  its  appeal  for  the  quality  and  other 
aspects  cited,  but  beyond  that  anyone  who  is  an  advanced  col¬ 
lector  of  Morgan  dollars  will  find  it  to  be  of  commanding  im¬ 
portance. 

Weight:  176.6  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  our  sale  of  the  River  Oaks-Krugjohann  collections,  Part  II, 
November  1976,  Lot  979,  itself  remarkable  as  it  contained  six  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  pattern  half  dollars  bearing  the  1877  date.  The  com¬ 
piler  of  the  River  Oaks  Collection,  a  prominent  Texas  numismatist, 
purchased  many  pieces  from  us  from  the  remarkable  cabinet  of  Major 
Lenox  R.  Lohr,  which  we  dispersed  individually  by  private  treaty, 
circa  1961.  From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


MAXIMIZE  YOUR  ENJOYMENT  OF  NUMISMATICS!  Coin  collect¬ 
ing  has  been  called  the  world’s  greatest  hobby,  and  rightfully  so.  Coins 
offer  art,  history,  romance,  a  store  of  financial  value,  research  and  study 
fascination,  and  more. 

Be  sure  you  are  a  subscriber  to  all  of  our  periodical  publications  for 
the  coming  12  months.  Your  check  or  credit  card  authorization  for  just  $95 
will  bring  you  dozens  of  periodicals,  which  cost  us  over  $200  to  produce  and 
send  to  you! 

Coming  your  way  over  the  next  year  will  be  our  auction  catalogues  (and 
price  list  sent  after  each  sale),  our  Rare  Coin  Review  magazine,  and  our  Coin 
Collector  newspaper— each  issue  filled  with  many  interesting  opportunities, 
features,  and  more! 

Guarantee:  If  after  subscribing  and  receiving  two  months’  worth  of  our 
periodicals  you  are  not  100%  delighted,  let  us  know  and  we  will  refund  your 
$95  in  full,  and  you  can  keep  what  you’ve  already  received! 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  we  look  forward  to  having  you  as  a  valued 
client. 

A  recent  issue  of  our  Rare  Coin 
Review.  Do  you  have  one?  If  not,  it’s 
easy  to  subscribe  to  this  and  our 
other  great  publications. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Morgan’s  P-1668  Pattern  Half  Dollar 

“Silver  Dollar  Obverse,”  New  Style  Reverse 
Nearly  Unique 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2075  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1668,  J-1506.  Rarity-7.  Morgan’s 
“silver  dollar  obverse”;  innovative  reverse,  with  an  eagle  on  a 
seven-sided  shield.  Proof-64.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Brilliant 
with  delicate  champagne  toning.  The  obverse  is  Morgan’s  illus¬ 
trious  depiction  of  Miss  Anna  Williams.  The  reverse  is  a  new 
and  innovative  style,  not  seen  earlier  in  the  American  series,  in 
a  highly  successful  artistic  effort  by  Morgan  that  never  went 
beyond  the  pattern  stage.  Shown  at  the  center  is  an  eagle  on  a 
shield  of  seven  sides,  this  against  a  circular  background  in 
which  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  appears  in  incuse  letters 
(somewhat  unusual  with  regard  to  depicting  this  motto,  al¬ 
though  the  word  LIBERTY  appears  in  incuse  letters  in  numer¬ 
ous  places).  Surrounding  the  circle  is  a  wreath  with  leaves  and 
berries,  with  inscriptions  at  the  outer  borders.  The  entire  pre¬ 
sentation  is  excellent,  and  we  cannot  help  but  suggest  that  if 
today,  in  1998,  when  the  United  States  Mint  (Philip  Diehl  in 
charge)  casts  about  for  interesting  designs  for  commemorative 
and  other  coins,  they  might  want  to  consider  such  a  delicacy 
from  1877. 

Regarding  the  presently  offered  specimen,  Andrew  Pollock 
records  but  two  pieces,  one  of  which  is  a  treasure  in  the  Harry 
W.  Bass,  Jr.,  Research  Foundation,  Dallas.  The  other,  that  of¬ 
fered  here,  earlier  in  the  Edward  Maris  sale,  later  in  the 
Garrett  Collection,  was  sold  by  Stack’s  in  March  1976,  Lot  635. 
This  may  be  the  only  specimen  available  on  the  collectors’ 
market,  now  or  forever. 

Weight:  1 84.6  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  Slack 's  sale  of  March  1976,  Lot  635;  earlier  from  Maris,  Lot 
193.  From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


1877  Morgan  Pattern  Half  Dollar 

Williams  Portrait  Obverse,  “Morgan  Dollar  Reverse” 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2076  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1675,  J-151 1.  Rarity-7.  Morgan’s 
Anna  Williams  portrait,  revised  inscription;  “silver  dollar  re¬ 
verse.”  Proof-65  RB,  mostly  red.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  The 
obverse  depicts  the  now-familiar  portrait  of  Miss  Williams  as 
used  on  the  Morgan  dollar,  but  with  the  inscriptions  arranged 
differently,  E  PLURIBUS  being  behind  the  face,  UNUM  being 
at  the  right  border  behind  her  hair,  and  stars  above  and  below. 
The  reverse  is  the  same  essential  motif  as  adopted  for  the  Mor¬ 
gan  dollar  the  following  year,  1878. 

Comfortably  in  the  high  rarity  end  of  the  Rarity-7  (12  known) 
range,  P-1675  is  delineated  by  Andrew  Pollock  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  five  different  specimens,  including  the  piece  offered 
here.  However,  as  the  Kagin  and  Farouk  coins  are  the  same, 
this  nets  to  just  four  different  specimens.  One  of  those,  the 
Byron  Reed  coin  in  the  Western  Heritage  Museum,  Omaha, 
may  well  be  off  the  market  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  always; 
another,  from  the  King  Farouk  sale,  without  doubt  is  polished, 
retoned,  and  lacquered.  That  leaves  but  three  contenders  for 
potential  availability  and,  who  knows,  perhaps  the  three  list¬ 
ings  do  not  represent  different  coins  but  include  a  duplicate. 
From  any  aspect  here,  indeed,  is  a  major  opportunity  for  the 
connoisseur  and  specialist. 

Weight:  183.4  grains;  Diameter:  30.3  mm. 

From  our  sale  of  the  River  Oaks-Krugjohann  collections.  Part  II, 
November  1976,  Lot  980.  From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


“Favorite”  1877  Pattern  Half  Dollar 

A  High  Point  in  Morgan’s  Career 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2077  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1676,  J-1512.  Rarity-7.  Morgan’s 
Anna  Williams  portrait;  perched  eagle  reverse;  beaded  bor¬ 
ders  on  both  sides.  Proof-64.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Breathtak- 
ingly  beautiful  sea  green,  gold,  blue,  and  iridescent  toning, 
blue  being  a  bit  more  predominant  on  the  reverse  than  on  the 
obverse.  Pretty  as  the  proverbial  picture. 

This  piece  is  one  of  the  present  cataloguer’s  favorites.  Pick¬ 


ing  up  on  our  earlier  comment,  if  Mint  Director  Philip  Diehl 
and  his  fine  staff  were  to  reach  into  the  pattern  series  of  1877 
for  use  on  present  day  bullion  silver  or  gold  coins,  commemo- 
ratives,  or  anything  else,  the  writer  would  be  pleased  to  help 
create  an  advertising  brochure  (no  charge  for  doing  this).  This 
one  coin  is  a  high  point  of  Morgan’s  engraving  art.  Although 
beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  certainly  this  must  rank  at 
zenith  status  for  just  about  anyone. 

The  obverse  depicts  the  portrait  of  Anna  Willess  Williams  as 
later  used  on  the  Morgan  dollars.  A  very  nice  touch  is  the 
circle  of  beads  setting  off  the  border  inscription  E  PLURIBUS 
UNUM,  the  stars,  and  the  date,  thus  giving  the  portrait  a 
cameo-like  appearance,  but  with  the  nicety  of  having  just  a  tiny 
bit  of  the  top  of  the  portrait  protrude  through  the  beads. 

The  reverse  is  very  nicely  balanced,  and,  obviously,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  mated  with  this  obverse— something  that  is  quite 
unusual  in  American  coinages,  as  usually  each  side  is  made  in¬ 
dependently  and  not  as  an  organized  artistic  whole.  The  beads 
around  the  border  set  off  the  inscription  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  and  the  denomination  HALF  DOLLAR.  On 
the  reverse  is  a  very  handsome  eagle,  perched  on  a  cartouche 
(vaguely  reminiscent  of  Roman  artistry)  inscribed  IN  GOD 
WE  TRUST  in  incuse  letters.  Accoutrements  of  olive  branch 
and  arrows  are  to  the  left  and  right.  Morgan  must  have  consid¬ 
ered  this  to  be  a  personal  favorite,  for  two  years  later  in  1879, 
when  he  created  the  memorable  Schoolgirl  pattern  quarter  dol¬ 
lar,  half  dollar,  and  silver  dollar,  the  same  style  was  employed. 
And,  that  was  not  the  last  heard  of  it,  for  we  see  it  again  on  the 
1915-S  Panama-Pacific  commemorative  gold  quarter  eagle. 

If  we  were  bidding  in  this  sale  we  would  throw  all  caution  to 
the  wind  on  this  lot.  We  won’t  be  bidding,  as  we  derive  our 
enjoyment  from  cataloguing  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  happens.  We  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  buyer  of 
this  piece  (and  to  the  other  rarities  as  well). 

Weight:  186.9  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From,  our  sale  of  the  Garrett  Collection,  Part  I,  November  1979,  Lot 
383;  earlier  from  George  W.  Cogan,  March  17,  1883,  to  Baltimore 
numismatist  T.  Harrison  Garrett,  then  through  the  Garrett  family  to 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  then  to  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries, 
1979,  where  the  present  cataloguer  ( QDB )  showcased  it  as  Lot  383  in 
the  Garrett  Collection  catalogue.  From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Companion  “Favorite”  Half  Dollar 

Splendid  Design  by  Morgan 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2078  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1677,  J-1513.  Rarity-7.  Morgan’s 
design  as  preceding.  Proof-65  BN.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  A 
splendid  coin  with  rich  chocolate  brown  surfaces  accented 
with  electric  blue— a  fitting  companion  to  the  preceding  lot, 
and  its  counterpart  struck  in  copper. 

Perhaps  with  a  touch  of  generosity  Andy  Pollock  designated 
this  variety  as  “Rarity-6  to  7,”  indicating  that,  perhaps,  some¬ 
where  between  10  to  20  were  known.  However,  his  delineation 
of  six  numbered  specimens  plus  four  lettered  pieces  does  not 
necessarily  suggest  even  10  different  examples.  At  least  two  of 
these  are  in  institutional  collections,  one  being  out  in  Omaha 
among  the  numismatic  acquisitions  of  Byron  Reed,  and  the 
other  being  in  a  secure  steel  vault  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
along  with  other  treasures  from  the  J.C.  Mitchelson  Collec¬ 
tion.  It  can  be  said  for  this  variety,  and  virtually  all  of  the  other 
1877  patterns  as  well— and  certainly  this  is  significant  and 
worth  saying— that  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  and  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  all  lack  specimens. 

Weight:  189.9  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


Beautiful  Morgan  1877  Pattern  50£ 

Novel  Depiction  of  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2079  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1678,  J-1514.  Rarity-7.  Morgan’s 
Anna  Williams  portrait;  reverse  with  eagle,  wings  spread. 
Proof-65.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  A  splendid  specimen,  struck  in 
silver,  with  toning  that  is  virtually  an  identical  match  to  P-1676 
offered  two  lots  earlier. 

The  obverse  is  Morgan’s  artistic  representative  of  Anna 
Willess  Williams,  set  off  in  a  beaded  frame  with  inscriptions, 
etc.,  on  the  border.  The  reverse  is  a  new  style,  not  earlier  seen 
on  any  pattern  or  regular  piece,  showing  a  somewhat  militaris¬ 
tic,  even  Germanic  eagle  on  a  pedestal  or  cartouche  slightly 
reminiscent  of  that  used  on  J- 1670.  It  is  an  elegant  touch  that 
Morgan  had  each  wingtip  pierce  the  circle  of  beads,  thus  tying 
in  the  motif  with  the  border. 

Although  Andrew  Pollock  calls  this  Rarity-6  to  7,  perhaps  in¬ 
dicating  10  to  20  known,  we  believe  he  was  a  bit  generous,  and 
our  own  evaluation  would  be  a  solid  Rarity-7  (four  to  12 
known),  centering  even  more  closely  on,  perhaps  four  to  six 
known— although  if  you  asked  us  to  make  a  list  of  a  half  dozen 
different  specimens  we  would  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

Weight:  187.8  grains;  Diameter:  30.3  mm. 

From  George  W.  Cogan,  March  17,  1883,  to  Baltimore  numisma¬ 
tist  T.  Harrison  Garrett,  then  through  the  Garrett  family  to  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  then  to  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries, 
1979,  where  the  present  cataloguer  (QDB)  showcased  it  in  the 
Garrett  Collection  catalogue.  From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


Companion  1877  P-1679  in  Copper 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

2080  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1679,  J-1515.  Rarity-7.  Morgan’s 
design  as  preceding.  Proof-64  BN.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  The 
surfaces  are  toned  a  fairly  bright,  pale  gold  and  electric  blue, 
quite  unusual.  Under  close  examination  there  seems  to  be 
some  die  stress  cracks  among  the  stars  on  the  obverse,  perhaps 
furnishing  the  reason  why  this  artistic  motif  with  its  matched 
beaded  circles  on  obverse  and  reverse  was  never  used  further 
than  the  pattern  stage— perhaps  the  dies  would  not  stand  up 
under  the  stress  of  repeated  strikings.  The  number  of  different 
pieces  known  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Weight:  174.6  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  Joe  Flynn  Rare  Coins,  Inc.  From  the  Morris  Evans  Collec¬ 
tion. 


1877  P-1681  Half  Dollar 


2081  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1681,  J-15 17.  Rarity-6+.  Morgan’s 
Anna  Williams  portrait  in  beaded  circle;  reverse  with  eagle, 
wings  spread.  Proof-65  RB  or  finer.  Copper.  Reeded  edge. 
The  obverse  depicts  the  by  now  familiar  portrait  of  Miss  Will¬ 
iams  facing  left,  within  a  beaded  circle,  with  motto,  stars,  and 
date  surrounding.  The  reverse  is  of  a  new  style  by  Morgan,  and 
is  a  variation  on  the  theme  introduced  by  P-1678,  except  in  the 
present  incarnation  the  eagle  is  a  bit  more  realistic,  with  the 
feathers  at  left  and  right  individually  separated. 

Weight:  172.5  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


\  ariations  on  a  Beautiful  Morgan  Theme 

Another  Illustrious  P-1681  1877  Pattern 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2082  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1681,  J-15 17  Rarity-7-.  Morgan’s 
design  as  preceding.  Proof-65  RB  (PCGS).  Copper.  Reeded 
edge.  A  duplicate  —  marvel  of  marvels.  If  anything,  the  present 
piece  is  a  bit  more  attractively  toned  (to  our  eye)  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  An  attractive  blend  of  red  mint  lustre  fades  to  brown 
with  lilac  and  teal.  A  small  spot  joins  the  upper  edge  of  the 
eagle’s  left  wing  (viewer’s  right)  and  serves  as  an  effective  pedi¬ 
gree  marker. 

The  acquisition  of  even  a  single  pattern  half  dollar  dated 
1877  is  a  badge  of  distinction  for  even  the  most  advanced  nu¬ 
mismatist.  The  present  piece  is  distinctive,  of  course,  for  this 
reason,  but  also  because  this  is  a  “rare  die”  that  was  used  only 
on  P-1680  (not  offered  in  the  present  sale)  and  the  presently 
offered  1681. 

PCGS  Population:  3;  none  finer. 

From  our  sale  of  the  Armand  Champa  Collection,  May  1972. 


Exceedingly  Rare  1877  Morgan  Pattern  500 

First  “Spade  Shield”  Reverse 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 


2083  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1683,  J-15 19.  Rarity-7.  Morgan’s 
obverse  with  portrait  of  Anna  Williams;  reverse  with  eagle 
on  spade-shaped  shield,  no  surrounding  garter.  Proof-63 
BN.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  Iridescent  brown,  gold,  and  blue 
toning. 

The  obverse  is  Morgan’s  depiction  of  Anna  Willess  Williams, 
within  a  beaded  circle,  inscriptions,  etc.,  surrounding.  The  re¬ 
verse  is  the  first  style  of  a  spade-shaped  shield,  displaying  a 
finely  crafted  perched  eagle,  holding  arrows  and  rays,  against  a 
minutely  detailed  shield  background,  this  enclosed  within  a 
wreath  of  laurel  or  olive  with  berries  appearing  singly  and  in 
pairs.  Above  on  an  elegantly  folded  ribbon  is  the  requisite 
motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  in  incuse  letters,  a  scarce  style  in 
numismatics  (as  earlier  observed),  but  employed  by  Morgan  in 
several  instances  for  patterns.  The  inscription  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA/HALF  DOLLAR  surrounds. 

The  importance  of  this  particular  coin  cannot  be  overlooked, 
for  it  represents  the  only  appearance  of  this  die  on  any  United 
States  coin.  No  silver  impressions  are  known;  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  a  handful  of  copper  strikings.  Andrew  Pol¬ 
lock  delineates  but  four  pieces  in  his  masterful  text,  one  being 
permanently  a  part  of  the  Harry  Bass,  Jr.,  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  another  being  a  silver-plated  example  from  the  Garrett 
Collection,  the  third  probably  being  the  piece  offered  here, 
and  another  being  the  King  Farouk  specimen. 

Weight:  170.0  grains;  Diameter:  30.5  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


1877  Morgan  Pattern  Rarity 

Second  “Spade  Shield”  Reverse 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2084  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1685,  J-1521.  Rarity-7.  Morgan’s 
portrait  of  Anna  Williams;  reverse  with  eagle  on  spade¬ 
shaped  shield  (different  style  from  the  preceding).  Proof-65 
RB.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  A  splendid  specimen  that  achieves 
high  marks  for  beauty,  rarity,  and  numismatic  desirability. 

The  obverse  by  Morgan  depicts  the  portrait  of  Anna  Will¬ 
iams  within  a  beaded  circle,  inscriptions,  etc.,  near  the  border, 
the  die  used  earlier  on  various  combinations.  The  reverse  is 
new  to  the  present  listing  and  represents  another  triumph  of 
artistic  die  cutting  by  George  T.  Morgan.  At  the  center  is  a 
wingspread  eagle,  holding  arrows  and  an  olive  branch,  dis¬ 
played  against  a  finely  drawn  spade-shaped  shield.  On  a  garter 
surrounding  is  the  relief  inscription  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST,  al¬ 
most  subliminal  in  its  appearance,  placed  there  as  a  coinage  re¬ 
quirement.  Enclosing  the  whole  is  a  wreath  of  an  unknown 
species,  somewhat  laurel-like  regarding  the  leaves,  but  with  the 
fruit  or  berries  in  irregular,  tightly  arranged  clusters.  Around 
the  border  is  seen  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERIGA/HAL1 
DOLLAR.  Saved  for  employment  on  P-1684  (not  offered  in 
the  present  sale)  and  P-1685  this  die  is  not  seen  elsewhere  in 
American  numismatics.  Because  of  this,  the  present  piece  at¬ 
tains  special  importance  for  the  specialist. 

The  number  known  is  not  recorded.  Andrew  Pollock  cites 
four  examples  known  to  him,  one  of  which  is  the  King  Farouk 
coin  (undoubtedly  cleaned)  and  the  other  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Harry  Bass,  Jr.,  Research  Foundation.  The  two  in  private 
hands  include  the  present  specimen.  A  coin  cannot  be  much 
rarer  than  this! 

Weight:  173.1  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm.;  Die  alignment:  360°. 

From  the  Garrett  Collection  via  Stack’s,  March  1976,  Lot  640;  ear¬ 
lier  from  the  sale  of  the  Edward  Maris  Collection,  June  21,  1886,  Lot 
208.  From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


1877  P-1687  Morgan  Pattern  Rarity 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

2085  1877  pattern  half  dollar  by  Morgan.  P-1687,  J- 1523.  Rarity-7. 
Morgan’s  portrait  of  Anna  Williams;  reverse  with  seven-sided 
shield.  Proof-65  RB.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  This  variety  is  a 
combination  of  two  dies  earlier  described,  the  obverse  depict¬ 
ing  Anna  Willess  Williams’  portrait  within  a  beaded  circle  and 
the  reverse  with  an  eagle  on  a  seven-sided  shield  against  a 
circle  and  wreath. 

Andrew  Pollock  describes  just  a  handful  of  specimens,  three 
in  all,  which  might  include  overlapping  listings.  Again  this  is  an 
exceedingly  important  rarity. 

Weight:  170.9  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm.;  Die  alignment:  360°. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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The  Rarities  Sale 


William  Barber’s  “Metric  Head” 
Pattern  Half  Dollar  Rarity 

Nearly  Unique 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

2086  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1692,  J-1524.  Rarity-7+.  Barber’s 
“Metric  Head”  obverse.  Shield  reverse.  Proof-63  or  finer.  Sil¬ 
ver.  Reeded  edge.  Leaving  Anna  Willess  Williams  and  George 
T.  Morgan  behind,  we  again  encounter  William  Barber,  chief 
engraver  of  the  Mint.  Depicted  on  the  obverse  of  this  half  dol¬ 
lar  is  what  we  have  styled  as  the  “Metric  Head,”  as  its  most  fa¬ 
miliar  use  was  on  the  later  metric  pattern  dollars.  Miss  Liberty, 
with  luxurious  tresses,  wears  a  band  inscribed  LIBERTY  in  in¬ 
cuse  letters,  with  grain  protruding  from  the  upper  left,  and  the 
top  of  a  phrygian  cap.  Stars  surround,  and  the  date  1877  is  be¬ 
low.  Proud  of  his  work,  Barber  included  the  tiny  initial  B  be¬ 
low  the  neck  on  the  right. 

The  reverse  seems  at  quick  glance  to  be  a  rather  complex  ar¬ 
ray  of  lettering  and  emblems,  but  in  fact  depicts  a  nicely  styled 
perched  eagle,  holding  arrows  and  an  olive  branch,  against  a 
finely  detailed  somewhat  “squarish”  shield.  Appropriate  mot¬ 
tos  are  above  and  below  in  Old  English  letters,  with  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA/HALF  DOLLAR  around  the  border. 

This  is  only  the  second  specimen  known  to  us,  and  may  well 
be  the  only  example  in  private  hands,  the  other  piece  being 
held  by  the  non-profit  Harry  W.  Bass,  Jr.,  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  and  likely  off  the  market  forever. 

While  the  artistry  of  Barber’s  motif  seems  to  hold  only  a  flick¬ 
ering  distant  candle  to  the  work  of  Morgan,  it  still  is  part  of  the 
repertoire  of  1877  half  dollars  and,  as  such,  is  an  essential  part 
of  this  remarkable  year. 

Weight:  185.8  grains;  Diameter:  30.5  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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Barber’s  “Helmet  Head”  Pattern  1877  50tf 

The  chief  engraver’s  finest  1877  work 
(but  really  Gobrecht’s  artistry) 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2087  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1694,  J-1526.  Rarity-7.  Barber’s 
obverse  with  helmeted  head;  reverse  with  perched  eagle. 
Proof-63,  with  some  hairlines  in  the  field  (accounting  for  the 
grade  assigned).  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  This  motif,  not  original, 
based  on  an  early  sketch  by  Christian  Gobrecht,  is  arguably  the 
finest  design— translated  to  this  coin  by  William  E.  Barber.  It 
has  long  been  considered  a  showpiece  in  the  series,  together 
with  several  other  combinations  with  the  same  obverse. 

Miss  Liberty  faces  left,  and  wears  a  very  ornate  shield,  with  a 
diadem  or  coronet  inscribed  LIBERTY  at  the  front,  horse  hairs 
(presumably)  on  the  back  in  the  manner  of  a  helmet  of  a  Roman 
warrior,  and,  a  truly  wonderful  perched  eagle  holding  an  olive 
branch  and  arrows,  against  a  background  of  incuse  flourishes. 
Above  is  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  in  tiny  letters,  stars  to  each  side, 
1877  below.  We  recall  a  number  of  years  ago  in  a  conversation 
with  Rogers  M.  Fred,  Jr.,  the  well-known  Virginia  connoisseur 
and  numismatist,  that  this  motif  was  among  his  very  favorites  in 
the  entire  pattern  coin  series— and  patterns  were  his  specialty. 

The  reverse  employs  the  “squarish”  shield  design  described 
earlier,  and  is  also  by  Barber.  Interestingly,  this  combination 
bears  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  on  both  sides — certainly 
making  it  a  reverent  coin! 

Concerning  the  rarity,  again  this  variety  is  seldom  seen.  An¬ 
drew  Pollock  delineates  but  four  examples,  which  might  in¬ 
clude  duplication,  one  of  which  is  off  the  market  and  is  held  by 
the  Harry  W.  Bass,  Jr.,  Research  Foundation. 

Weight:  193.9  grains;  Diameter:  30.5  mm. 

From  our  sale  of  the  William  R.  Sieck  Collection ,  July- August 
1981,  Lot  239.  Earlier  from  the  marvelous  cabinet  of  patterns  as¬ 
sembled  by  Arrnand  Champa  and  auctioned  fry  us  in  May  1972,  Lot 
1073.  From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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Another  Barber  “Helmeted  Head” 
1877  Variety 

P-1696  in  Silver 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

2088  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1696,  J-1528.  Rarity-7.  Barber’s 
obverse  with  helmeted  head;  reverse  with  small  heraldic 
eagle.  Proof-63.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Brilliant  with  a  few 
splashes  of  gold  and  iridescence. 

The  obverse  is  the  finely  detailed  helmeted  head  of  Miss  Lib¬ 
erty  from  the  same  die  as  described  in  the  preceding  lot.  The 
reverse  is  by  the  same  person,  Chief  Engraver  William  E.  Bar¬ 
ber,  and  depicts  a  rather  smallish  heraldic  eagle  as  described 
earlier  in  connection  with  P-1654. 

Repeating  a  familiar  theme,  the  rarity  is  extreme,  a  clear  Rar¬ 
ity-7,  with  Andrew  Pollock  delineating  just  five  specimens, 
which  may  include  some  duplication.  As  can  be  said  for  just 
about  any  other  1877  pattern  half  dollar,  the  Smithsonian,  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  and  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  each  have  marvelous  numismatic  museums,  but 
no  specimen  ofJ-1696. 

Weight:  194.0  grains;  Diameter:  30.5  mm. 

From,  our  sale  of  the  William  R.  Sieck  Collection,  July-August 
1981,  Lot  240.  Earlier  from  the  marvelous  cabinet  of  patterns  as¬ 
sembled  by  Arrnand  Champa  and  auctioned  by  us  in  May  1972,  Lot 
1074.  From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


Superb  Barber  “Helmeted  Head” 
Silver  Rarity 

With  Distinctive  Reverse 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2089  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1698,  J-1530.  Rarity-7.  Barber’s 
“helmeted”  head  of  Miss  Liberty;  reverse  with  new  perched 
eagle  die.  Proof-65.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  A  superb  specimen 
with  delicate  iridescent  toning,  quite  possibly  the  finest  of 
fewer  than  a  half  dozen  different  specimens  believed  to  exist. 

For  some  reason  unknown  to  us.  Barber’s  patterns  of  this 
obverse  are  often  seen  in  less  than  pristine  condition,  but  the 
present  example  is  a  very  happy  exception.  As  such,  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  an  especially  strong  bid.  The  obverse  features  the  “hel¬ 
meted”  head  as  described  earlier,  quite  possibly  Chief  En¬ 
graver  Barber’s  best  obverse  die  on  coinage  of  this  year.  The 
reverse  makes  its  initial  appearance  in  the  1877  series  and 
shows  a  bald  eagle  perched  on  a  tuffet  (or  whatever  it  is)  in¬ 
scribed  in  incuse  letters  E  PLLJRIBUS  UNUM.  In  the  eagle’s 
talons  are  an  olive  branch  and  three  arrows.  The  inscription 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA/HALF  DOLLAR  sur¬ 
rounds.  The  incorporation  of  the  motto  on  the  tuffet  is  a  nice 
touch,  for  it  leaves  the  restricted  space  in  the  field  free,  show¬ 
casing  the  eagle  to  better  advantage. 

Weight:  186.6  grains;  Diameter:  30.5  mm. 

From  our  sale  of  the  William  R.  Sieck  Collection,  July-August 
1981,  Lot  242.  Earlier  from  Stack’s  sale  of  the  Garrett  Collection, 
1976,  Lot  642.  From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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Barber’s  1877  Coronet  Head  Pattern  50# 


Perched  Eagle  Reverse 


2090  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1700,  J-1533.  Rarity-8.  Barber’s 
obverse  with  Coronet  Head;  reverse  with  perched  eagle  (as 
preceding).  Proof-63  BN.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  With  brown 
and  iridescent  toning,  possibly  cleaned  long  ago  (not  that  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  today,  for  the  piece  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  exceedingly  rare).  Close  inspection  reveals  two  in¬ 
teresting  aspects,  one  of  which  is  unique  to  the  coin,  a  delicate 
planchet  lamination  line  running  diagonally  at  the  lower  right. 
The  second  is  of  greater  numismatic  interest:  the  second  digit 
of  the  date,  the  8,  is  prominently  cut  over  an  earlier  erroneous 
1!  Die  cutting  blunders  of  this  type  are  quite  rare  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  series. 

The  obverse,  believed  to  have  been  cut  by  Chief  Engraver 
William  Barber,  depicts  Miss  Liberty  wearing  a  diadem  with 
LIBERTY  in  raised  letters.  The  top  edge  of  the  coronet  is  a  se¬ 
ries  of  lozenges  and  dots.  In  her  hair  at  the  top  are  two  wheat 
stocks  and  some  stray  leaves,  while  other  leaves  are  seen  above 
the  back  of  the  coronet.  Stars  surround,  and  the  date  1877  is 
below.  The  reverse  has  the  perched  eagle  described  under  the 
preceding  lot  and  is  also  attributed  to  Barber. 

Andrew  Pollock  traces  the  existence  of  just  two  specimens, 
one  of  which  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  Harry  W.  Bass,  Jr.,  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  and  the  other  being  the  specimen  offered 
here.  Most  probably  the  term  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  is 
very  appropriate  here! 

Weight:  202.9  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

Major  Lenox  R.  Lohr;  Empire  Coin  Company;  Stack’s  April  1962 
sale  (R.E.  Cox,  Jr.,  Lot  2272);  Coronet  Coin  Company  (Nat 
Deutsch);  Lester  Merkin,  June  1971  sale,  Lot  888.  Erom  the  Morris 
Evans  Collection. 


1877  Phrygian  Cap  Head  Pattern  50# 

Perched  Eagle  Reverse 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size ) 

2091  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1706,  J-1538.  Rarity-7.  Obverse 
with  Miss  Liberty  wearing  a  phrygian  cap;  reverse  with 
perched  eagle.  Proof-64,  red.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  A  few 
flecks  are  seen  here  and  there.  A  bright,  dazzling  specimen  of 
unusual  beauty,  a  piece  that  caught  our  eye  and  will  catch  the 
eye  of  any  other  observer. 

The  obverse  depicts  Miss  Liberty  seemingly  modeled  by 
Anna  Willess  Williams,  but  if  so,  with  different  hair  treatment 
than  normal,  and  with  a  more  pronounced  jaw.  The  engraver 
may  have  been  Morgan,  but  the  piece  is  not  signed  and  the  lit¬ 
erature  is  silent  with  regard  to  attribution.  Above  is  the  motto 
IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  in  letters  which  are  probably  too  small 
for  practical  use  (the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  die  for  the 
coin  in  the  preceding  lot),  stars  to  both  sides,  and  the  date 
1877  below.  The  reverse  illustrates  the  perched  eagle  de¬ 
scribed  earlier. 

The  rarity  of  this  piece  is  unquestioned,  and  fewer  than  a 
half  dozen  different  pieces  are  believed  to  exist,  at  least  two  of 
which  are  in  institutional  collections. 

Weight:  154.6  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  our  sale  of  the  Armand  Champa  Collection,  May  1972,  Lot 
1077;  Stack ’s  sale  of  the  Goshen  Collection,  February  1978,  Lot  763. 
From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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1877  Liberty  Head-Eagle  Pattern  500 

P-1707  in  Silver 

2092  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1707,  J-1539a.  Rarity- 
7+.  Obverse  as  preceding;  reverse  with  perched 
eagle  holding  shield.  Proof-60,  lightly  cleaned 
long  ago.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  The  obverse  by 
Morgan  (?)  depicts  a  variation  on  the  Anna  Will¬ 
iams  theme,  with  Miss  Liberty  wearing  a  Phrygian 
cap,  the  die  described  earlier.  The  reverse  is  new  to 
the  1877  series  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  immediately  preceding  lots,  except 
that  the  eagle  is  now  holding  a  shield  in  its  left  tal¬ 
ons  (at  viewer’s  right),  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
the  1872  Amazonian  reverse  by  William  E.  Barber, 
but  with  many  differences.  The  inscription 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA/HALF  DOL¬ 
LAR  surrounds. 

Again,  examples  of  this  issue  are  extreme  rarities, 
and  the  number  of  different  pieces  recorded  in  lit¬ 
erature  can  be  counted  with  one  hand,  with  fingers 
left  over.  Another  remarkable  opportunity. 

Weight:  182.8  grains;  30.4  mm. 

From  our  sale  of  the  Branigan  Collection,  August 
1978,  Lot  1836.  From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


Paquet’s  Pattern  1877  Half  Dollar 

Small  Head  of  Miss  Liberty 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2093  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1711,  J-1540.  Rarity-7.  Tentatively 
attributed  to  Paquet.  Obverse  with  small  head  of  Miss  Lib¬ 
erty;  reverse  with  heraldic  eagle.  Proof-64.  Silver.  Reeded 


edge.  A  splendid  specimen  with  delicate  gold  toning  on  ob¬ 
verse;  fully  brilliant  reverse. 

As  Andrew  Pollock  has  noted,  there  are  two  different  obverse 
dies  known  for  this  issue.  The  presendy  offered  piece  may  be 
the  earlier,  as  illustrated  by  his  Figure  465,  and  depicts  the  tip  of 
the  bust  truncation  significantly  to  the  left  of  the  serif  on  the 
first  digit  of  the  date.  A  significant  die  break  links  die  lowest  five 
stars  on  the  left,  the  date,  and  the  first  two  stars  on  the  right.  A 
comparison  of  other  specimens  employing  the  same  reverse  but 
a  different  obverse  might  reveal  that  the  present  obverse  was 
struck  first,  failed,  and  a  duplicate  die  was  cut  so  that  pattern 
production  could  condnue.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  pres¬ 
endy  offered  coin  with  that  in  the  following  lot  reveals  that  the 
silver  impression  was  struck  slightly  later  than  the  copper  im¬ 
pression,  as  on  the  present  silver  piece  the  die  break  is  slighdy 
more  pronounced  among  the  stars  at  the  upper  left. 

The  obverse  portrait  depicts  Miss  Liberty  with  her  hair  in  a 
bun,  at  once  reminiscent  of  certain  work  done  by  French  en¬ 
graver  Bouvet  and,  not  related,  George  H.  Lovett  (c.f.  the  hair¬ 
style  of  Eleanor  Rugg  Byrne,  1859).  The  image  is  small  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  field,  giving  the  die  a  pleasing  cameo-like  effect. 
The  date  digits  are  different  from  the  “ornate”  figures  typically 
used  on  patterns  of  this  date  as  well  as  regular  issues,  those 
having  a  recurved  top  to  each  7;  on  the  present  coin  the  7s 
have  straight  tops.  If  this  die  was  the  work  of  Paquet,  perhaps 
he  had  a  separate  set  of  punches  to  use. 

The  reverse,  also  popularly  attributed  to  Paquet,  depicts  a 
stylized  heraldic  eagle,  quite  large  in  the  field  and  with  the 
wing  tips  nearly  touching  the  border,  separating  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  above  and  HALF  DOL  below.  On  a 
ribbon  in  the  eagle’s  beak,  scarcely  readable  to  the  unaided 
eye,  is  the  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  in  incuse  letters. 

The  rarity  of  this  coin  is  considerable,  and  probably  fewer  than 
a  half  dozen  exist.  In  addition,  it  stands  out  as  having  special  im¬ 
portance  for  the  distinctive  character  of  the  dies  and  the  artist 
(tentatively  Paquet)  who  made  them.  Needless  to  say,  this  will  be  a 
highlight  in  any  specialized  collection  of  half  dollars  of  diis  date. 

Weight:  193.1  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2094  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  Tentatively  attributed  to  Paquet.  P- 
1"12,  J-1541.  Rarity-7.  Dies  as  preceding.  Proof-63  BN.  Cop¬ 
per.  Reeded  edge.  A  pleasing  piece  with  attractive  toning. 
Only  a  small  fleck  near  the  fourth  star  prompts  us  to  call  it 
Proof-63;  perhaps  Proof-64  or  even  Proof-65  would  be  just  as 
appropriate.  It  really  matters  little  in  a  coin  of  this  rarity,  as 
few  others  exist,  quite  possibly  just  two  or  three  others,  of 
which  two  are  in  institutional  collections,  one  in  the  Reed  Col¬ 
lection  in  Omaha  and  the  other  in  the  Mitchelson  Collection 
in  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford. 

Weight:  174.1  grains:  Diameter:  30.4  mm.;  Die  alignment:  360°. 

From  our  sale  of  the  Sieck  Collection,  July-August  1981,  Lot  393. 
From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


1877  Paquet  Liberty  Head  Pattern 

Struck  in  Copper 


This  concludes  our  offering  of  1877  pattern  half  dollars. 
Cataloguing  them  has  been  a  very  enjoyable  experience,  and 
we  wish  each  successful  bidder  the  same  pleasure— perhaps 
even  a  greater  pleasure— in  the  actual  ownership  of  pieces 
which  passed  through  our  hands  but  briefly. 


Barber’s  “Washlady”  Pattern  Half  Dollar 

Struck  in  Silver 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


2095  1879  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1791,  J-1597.  Rarity-6+. 
“Washlady."  Proof-65.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Electric  blue  and 
teal  toning  around  the  peripheries;  some  brown  toning  on 
eagle’s  left  wing  feathers.  Light  striking  at  the  center,  as  always 
(and  quite  possibly  the  reason  why  this  design  was  never 
adopted,  if  indeed  it  was  seriously  considered  in  the  first 
place). 

The  obverse,  attributed  to  Charles  Barber  (who  ascended  to 
the  chief  engravership  upon  the  passing  of  his  father,  William, 
in  1879)  depicts  Miss  Liberty  in  what  has  been  styled  as  the 
“Washlady’  motif.  This  would  imply  that  the  hair  is  rumpled 
or  tousled,  but  inspection  shows  that  it  is  elegandy  coifed.  As 
we  have  mentioned  before  in  related  offerings,  one  could  just 
as  easily  call  this  the  “Society  Girl”  portrait.  Without  doubt, 
the  suite  of  pieces  of  this  design— the  quarter  dollar,  half  dol¬ 
lar,  and  silver  dollar— have  long  been  favorites  in  American 
numismatics,  and  it  is  always  a  special  occasion  when  one 
crosses  the  block. 

The  reverse  depicts  a  perched  eagle  holding  the  usual  patri¬ 
otic  accoutrements,  the  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  stretched 
out  above,  and  at  the  border  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA/HALF  DOLLAR. 

The  number  of  pieces  coined  is  not  known,  but  probably  was 
fewer  than  two  dozen.  Andy  Pollock  rated  it  as  Rarity-6  to  7, 
perhaps  indicating  a  population  of  10  to  20  different  speci¬ 
mens,  of  which  he  enumerated  12,  some  of  which  were  likely 
duplicate  offerings  of  the  same  piece. 

Weight:  192.2  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

Purchased  from  Abner  Kreisberg  Beverly  Hills,  CA,  proprietor 
(with  Jerry  Cohen )  of  the  Coin  Gallery;  acquired  by  private  treaty,  not 
by  auction.  From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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Stunning  1879  Pattern  50£ 

“Morgan  Half  Dollar” 


2096  1879  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1795,  J-1600.  Rarity-7.  Obverse 
Morgan  dollar  style;  reverse  with  heraldic  eagle.  Proof-64 
RD,  flecks.  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  A  thoroughly  pleasing 
specimen  with  fiery  red  surfaces,  a  few  flecks  here  and  there  to 
be  sure,  but  overall  one  of  the  nicest  in  existence  in  any  collec¬ 
tion  public  or  private.  A  find  for  the  connoisseur  and  special¬ 
ist. 

The  obverse  of  this  issue  is,  in  effect,  a  miniature  adaptation 
of  the  famous  Morgan  silver  dollar,  which  by  1879  had  been  a 
reality  for  two  years.  Actually,  the  motif  was  taken  from  the 
1877  pattern  half  dollars  described  earlier.  On  the  present  die 
the  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  appears  before  and  after  the 
portrait,  rather  than  above.  The  reverse  illustrates  an  eagle 
with  overly  large  wings.  Stretched  around  the  periphery  and 
hard  to  read  all  at  once  is  the  motto  in  small  letters,  IN  GOD 
WE  TRUST.  Around  the  border  is  seen  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA/HALF  DOLLAR. 

Examples  are  very  rare,  and  probably  no  more  than  six  to 
nine  exist,  with  this  estimate  possibly  being  a  bit  generous. 

Weight:  166.9  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


Beautiful  1879  Pattern  50£ 

Another  “Morgan  Half  Dollar” 


2097  1879  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1796,  J-1601.  Rarity-6.  “Miniature 
Morgan  dollar.”  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  A  su¬ 
perb  example  with  deep  mirrored  fields  and  bright,  cameo  de¬ 
vices.  Both  obverse  and  reverse  are  mostly  brilliant  with  a 
small  ring  of  blue  and  amber  iridescence  inside  the  rims.  Aes¬ 
thetically  among  the  nicest  coins  in  this  sale. 

The  obverse  is  virtually  identical  to  the  design  found  on  the 
Morgan  silver  dollar,  with  the  motto  in  the  same  location.  The 
reverse  depicts  the  large  eagle  as  described  in  the  preceding 
lot. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  4  finer,  (Proof-67  finest).  In  addition,  two  examples 
have  been  graded  Proof-64.  All  told,  PCGS  has  certified  seven  examples  of 
this  particular  pattern  variety. 

Again  this  is  an  extreme  rarity.  How  many  different  specimens  exist  is  not 
known,  but  resubmitting  rare  pattern  coins  and  other  high-valued  pieces  to 
grading  services  distorts  the  data  such  as  quoted  below.  In  actuality,  the 
population  is  probably  only  about  six  to  nine  coins  totally. 


1882  “Shield  Earring”  Pattern  Half  Dollar 

An  Artistic  High  Point  of  the  Era 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2098  1882  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1902,  J-1700.  Rarity-6+.  Morgan’s 
“Shield  Earring.”  Proof-60  or  finer,  lightly  cleaned  long  ago. 
Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Delicate  golden  toning  around  the  bor¬ 
der.  This  represents  another  high  point  in  the  career  of 
George  T.  Morgan,  a  long-acclaimed  design  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  to  be  the  most  beautiful  pattern  motif  originated 
in  any  series  in  the  1880s.  Miss  Liberty  is  depicted  as  a  young 
girl,  facing  right,  wearing  a  tight  headband  inscribed  Liberty. 
Above  is  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM,  stars  are  to  the  side,  and  the 
date  1882  is  below. 

The  reverse  is  quite  distinctive,  bold  in  its  aspect,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  its  appearance.  An  eagle  is  perched,  as  if  for  impending 
flight,  holding  an  olive  branch  and  three  arrows.  Around  the 
border  is  the  inscription  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA/ 
HALF  DOLLAR.  Neither  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  or 
the  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  is  present,  thus  freeing  up  the 
fields  to  be  devoted  in  their  entirety  to  a  beautiful  mirror  sur¬ 
face,  showcasing  the  motifs  at  the  center— all  in  all  a  very  el¬ 
egant  production. 

For  the  collector  of  pattern  half  dollars  this  represents  a  true 
highlight,  a  coin  that  should  attract  wide  bidding  attention, 
deservedly  so. 

Weight:  193.0  grains;  Diameter:  30.5  mm. 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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Gem  1882  “Shield  Earring”  Copper  Pattern 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2099  1882  pattern  half  dollar.  P-1903,  J-1701.  Rarity-7.  Morgan’s 
design  as  preceding,  but  struck  in  copper.  Proof-65  BN.  Cop¬ 
per.  Reeded  edge.  Gorgeous  red  and  brown  surfaces  with  rich 
iridescent  blue  highlights,  a  visual  and  artistic  treat,  and,  of 
course,  a  prime  numismatic  delicacy. 

This  is  the  copper  version  of  the  variety  just  described,  and, 
following  Andy  Pollock’s  recitation,  is  even  rarer  than  the  silver 
impression.  Pollock  describes  six  specimens,  which  may  include 
duplication,  including  the  presently  offered  piece  which  is  his 
No.  2.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  piece  in  existence  could  be 
nicer  than  that  offered  here. 

Weight:  175.9  grains;  Diameter:  30.5  mm. 

From  Robert  L.  Hughes,  July  1980,  his  Great  ’80  sale,  Lot  109. 
From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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A  Splendid  pair  of  1916  pattern 

Half  dollar  rarities 

'  - - 1 

With  great  pleasure  we  offer  two  rarest  of  the  rare  coins  in  th 
pattern  series,  highlights  of  the  Morris  Evans  Collectior 
Described  individually  in  the  following  pages  are  two  piece]  1 
dated  1916  reflecting  the  advent  of  Adolph  A.  Weinman’ 
Liberty  Walking  design.  Our  following  introductory  commer 
tary  is  largely  taken  from  a  related  presentation  in  our  sale  o 
the  James  Bennett  Pryor  Collection,  January  1996,  beginnin 
with  Lot  327,  the  words  being  those  of  Andrew  W.  Pollock  II 
and  of  the  present  editor  (QDB): 

Although  the  Liberty  Walking  design  upon  its  introduction  was 
the  object  of  great  admiration  among  numismatists  and  garnered 
uniformly  favorable  commentary  in  the  press,  it  appears  that  few 
coin  collectors,  if  any,  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  1916  pattern 
prototype  strikings  until  the  late  1930s.  And,  of  course,  they  were 
made  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  1913  Adams-Woodin  reference 
on  the  series. 

The  1916  half  dollar  patterns  evidently  first  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  numismatic  community  when  an  example  of  P-2053  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  April  1937  issue  of  The  Numismatist,  p.  312.  Subse¬ 
quently,  it  was  illustrated  in  the  June  1937  issue,  p.  517. 

Soon  thereafter,  another  announcement  appeared  in  The  Numis¬ 
matist,  (see  the  February  1938  issue,  p.  118)  pertaining  to  the  1916 
pattern  half  dollars.  It  included  the  contents  of  a  letter  attributed 
to  an  unidentified  Mint  official.  The  letter  contains  much  interest¬ 
ing  information  relating  to  the  1916-dated  half  dollar  patterns  in 
general  and  the  P-2053  variety  in  particular: 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  coin  [published  in  the  1937  announcement 
mentioned  above]...  is  probably  a  pattern  or  experimental  piece. 

Your  description  conforms  with  the  original  sculptor’s  models 
which  are  at  the  Mint.  The  dies  for  the  coin  described  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  January  1917.  There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  the 
experimental  pieces  from  this  design,  but  in  all  probability  they 
were  very  few.  They  have  not  seen  one  at  the  Mint.  The  sculptor  Mr. 

Weinman,  submitted  three  variations  for  the  obverse  of  this  half 
dollar  and  two  for  the  reverse.  Trial  dies  were  made  of  only  two  of 
the  obverse  [sic]  and  two  for  the  reverse. 

The  means  by  which  the  1916  pattern  half  dollars  left  the  Mint 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  speculation.  Rogers  M.  Fred,  Jr.  (whose 
collection  we  showcased  in  our  November  1995  auction),  offered 
some  interesting  commentary  on  this  subject  in  a  letter  originally 
quoted  by  Q.  David  Bowers  in  his  “Numismatic  Depth  Study” 
column  in  Coin  World,  October  9,  1974: 

Living  in  Leesburg  [Virginia]  at  the  present  time  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  Robb,  who  are  good  friends  of  mine.  Their  son,  Chuck, 
married  Lynda  Johnson,  daughter  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Frances  Robb  (Mrs.  Charles  Robb,  Sr.)  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 

Woolley,  who  was  director  of  the  Mint  in  1916...  Mr.  Woolley  is 
dead  now,  but  I  knew  him  myself  when  we  both  lived  in  Washington 
in  the  1930s  and  1940s. 

I  have  talked  to  Frances  Robb  many  times  about  her  father  and 
coins,  and  she  told  me  that  in  the  1920s  her  father’s  house  was 
robbed.  Among  the  things  taken  was  a  box  containing  coins.  The 
thieves  were  not  really  interested  in  the  coins  as  such,  but  since  the 
robbery  was  of  a  general  nature  they  took  anything  that  had  value 
and  could  be  disposed  of  easily. 

Mrs.  Robb  has  said  that  her  father  had  patterns  of  1916  coinage  in 
that  box...  The  1916  patterns  are  very  similar  in  design  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  issue  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  thieves  thought  that 
the  coins  were  just  regular  issues  and  simply  spent  them.  This  would 
explain  how  the  coins  got  out  of  the  Mint... 

It  is  probable  that  additional  pieces  were  kept  as  souvenirs  by 
other  Mint  and  Treasury  officials.  George  T.  Morgan  had  a  private 
“business”  at  the  Mint  and  supplied  rare  patterns  and  special 
strikings  to  dealers  and  collectors  (see  the  1922  Proof  Peace  dollars 
in  our  Norweb  Collection  sale  catalogue  for  further  information). 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  the  editor  (QDB)  that  the  Adolph  A. 
Weinman  designs  for  the  1916  “Mercury”  dime  and  the  1916 
Liberty  Walking  half  dollar  were  made  to  illustrate  general 
concepts  (similar  to  what  in  graphic  arts  today  would  be  called 
“for  position  only”)  rather  than  as  a  proposal  for  a  completely 
finished  design.  This  would  explain,  for  example,  the  rather 
“rustic”  appearance  of  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  in  tiny 
letters  on  certain  patterns.  In  contrast,  the  1916-dated  patterns 


for  Hermon  A.  MacNeil’s  Standing  Liberty  quarter  have  a 
more  finished  appearance. 

These  two  patterns  are  remarkable  for  their  quality,  and  any 
bidder  who  missed  our  Pryor  sale,  and  believed  that  such  an 
offering  would  never  recur,  will  delight  in  the  following  presen¬ 
tation.  Considering  the  beauty  of  the  1916  coinage,  its  histori¬ 
cal  significance,  and  the  rarity  of  these  two  patterns,  liberal  bids 
are  recommended. 


Formidable  1916  Pattern  Rarity  P-2053 

LiberTy  Type 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2100  1916  pattern  half  dollar.  P-2053,  J-1797.  Rarity-7.  Matte 
Proof-64.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  A  splendid  gem  specimen  with 
a  somewhat  similar  aspect  to  the  Pryor  coin,  but  perhaps  a 
shade  more  deeply  toned,  and  in  a  slightly  higher  numerical 
grade  (in  our  opinion),  although,  of  course,  grading  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.  Both  this  and  the  Pryor  coin  are  truly  fan¬ 
tastic. 


The  obverse  features  a  figure  of  Liberty  striding  toward  the 
sunrise  with  her  right  hand  extended.  She  holds  sprigs  of  lau¬ 
rel  and  oak  in  her  left  hand.  In  the  right  field,  LIBERTY  and 
IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  are  expressed  in  large  letters,  with  LIB¬ 
ERTY  being  entirely  unlike  that  on  the  regular  issue  (which  is  in 
widely  spaced  letters  around  the  border).  LIBERTY  appears  as 
LiberTy  (see  footnote  for  theory). 

The  date  1916  is  in  exergue  on  this  pattern  variety.  The  re¬ 
verse  depicts  a  large  eagle  with  spread  wings  facing  left  toward 
a  monumental  mountain  pine  sapling,  symbolic  of  America. 
Above  are  the  legend  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  and 
the  denomination.  Below  is  the  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM. 
This  is  a  completely  different  arrangement  of  lettering  from  that 
found  on  the  regular  issue. 

P-2053  is  evidently  the  first  1916  pattern  half  dollar  variety 
that  came  to  the  attention  of  the  numismatic  community  as 
related  in  the  section  introduction  above. 

Weight:  193.6  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

In  connection  with  the  Pryor  coin  we  wrote  the  following,  which  we  con¬ 
sidered  amusing  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  worth  reprinting: 

“The  WurliTzer  connection)?):  The  T  in  ‘LiberTy’  is  overly  large,  possibly 
adopted  from  the  WurliTzer  logotype? 

“The  music  house  of  Wurlitzer  was  founded  in  1856  in  Cincinnati  by 
Rudolph  Wurlitzer,  who  came  from  Germany  in  1853.  The  WurliTzer  con¬ 
nection  with  the  above  1916  pattern  half  dollar  is  not  far  fetched.  Farny 
Wurlitzer  (named  from  Henry  Farny,  the  famous  American  artist  who  was 
his  maternal  grandfather),  who  was  in  charge  of  the  firm  s  plant  in  North 
Tonawanda,  NY,  from  1909  until  the  1960s,  told  Q.  David  Bowers  that  an 
advertising  copy  writer  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a  large  T  in  WurliTzer  as  a 
distinctive  way  of  spelling  the  name — this  was  well  before  the  1916  pattern 
half  dollars  in  question-and  that  over  the  years  when  Mr.  Wurlitzer  saw  oth¬ 
ers  copy  the  -large  letter  T  he  would  write  them  a  litde  note  of  recognition 
(this  was  in  the  era  when  everyone  didn’t  sue  everyone  else  at  the  slightest 
provocaUon;  should  any  interested  reader  of  this  description  desire  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  WurliTzer  logotype,  address  your  request  in  a  letter  to  Dave 
Bowers  and  it  will  be  sent  with  our  compliments).  The  use  of  erratic  letter 
sizes  recurs  various  times  in  American  numismatics,  including  “oF"  in  the 
reverse  lettering  of  both  the  1948  Franklin  half  dollar  and  the  1959  Memo¬ 
rial  reverse  of  the  Lincoln  cent.” 

From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 
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Formidable  1916  Pattern  Rarity  P-2056 

“Tiny  Letters” 

2101  1916  pattern  half  dollar.  P-2056,  J-1798.  Rarity-7+.  A.W. 
Weinman,  lettering  version.  Matte  Proof-62.  Silver.  Reeded 
edge.  A  splendid  piece  which  is  about  on  par  with  the  Pryor 
Collection  specimen,  a  bit  nicer  numerically,  but  joining  it  as  a 
true  numismatic  landmark.  Pleasant  heather  toning. 

Weight:  193.5  grains;  Diameter:  30.4  mm. 

The  obverse  motifs  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  adopted  design,  but  with 
LIBERTY  in  tiny  letters  and  spaced  differently,  and  with  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE 
TRL  ST  in  tiny  letters  and  placed  lower  in  the  right  field.  The  reverse  is  identical 
to  that  of  P-2053  offered  in  the  preceding  lot.  Plain  borders.  We  are  pres- 
endy  aware  of  just  three  specimens: 

1)  The  Pryor  Collection  specimen,  sold  by  us  in  1996,  Lot  330.  No  early 
pedigree  informauon  known  to  us;  purchased  by  James  Bennett  Pryor  from 
William  Metcalf,  April  11,  1974. 

2)  The  presently  offered  specimen,  from  our  sale  of  the  Robert  Marks 
Collection,  November  1972,  Lot  1081;  later  appearing  in  our  Ausun  Collec- 
don  sale,  May  1974,  Lot  1113. 

3)  Smithsonian  Institution,  Inv.  No.  1985.0551.741. 

From  our  sale  of  the  Austin  Collection,  June  1974,  Lot  1013;  ear¬ 
lier  from  our  sale  of  the  Marks  Collection,  November  1972,  Lot  1081. 
From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


1869  Proof  $1  in  Aluminum 

Pollock-849,  Judd-764 

2102  1869  pattern  silver  dollar.  P-849,  J-764.  Rarity-7.  Liberty 
Seated.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Aluminum.  Reeded  edge.  A  fabu¬ 
lous  example  with  bright  gray  Proof  surfaces  and  delightful 
cameo  devices.  Slight  weakness  is  noted  on  the  high  points  of 
the  eagle.  This  impressive  piece  is  probably  from  an  aluminum 
Proof  set  struck  this  year.  The  dies  were  also  used  to  coin  regu¬ 
lar  Liberty  Seated  dollars  in  silver. 

PCGS  Population:  3;  none  finer. 

At  the  time  of  issue,  aluminum  was  considered  a  precious  metal,  on  par 
with  gold  and  platinum.  Today,  of  course,  with  the  help  of  George  H. 
Clapp,  a  famous  numismatist  and  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Alcoa, 
aluminum  is  very  common  in  our  everyday  lives.  The  metal  does  not  occur 
in  a  natural  state  and  was  first  isolated  in  1827. 
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Important  1878  Morgan  “Prototype”  Dollar 

Precursor  to  the  Regular  Design 


2103  1878  pattern  silver  dollar.  P-1725,  J-1550a.  Rarity-6.  Morgan 
design.  Proof-61  (PCGS).  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  A  lovely  deep 
cameo  Proof  with  fully  lustrous  devices  and  lightly  hairlined 
fields.  Just  a  hint  of  gold  toning  is  present  around  the  borders. 
Very  similar  to  the  design  finally  adopted  for  this  issue,  with 
the  major  difference  being  the  pattern  of  leaves  on  the  branch 
held  by  the  eagle. 

Specialists  in  regular  Morgan  dollars  1878-1921  would  do 
well  to  consider  this  pattern  or  prototype  issue  very  carefully, 
for  it  certainly  has  the  potential  of  being  a  great  attraction,  an 
eye-catching  showpiece  for  any  fine  cabinet. 

The  PCGS  holder  incorrectly  identifies  this  as  “Judd-1550”  which  is  very 
similar  in  design.  The  point  of  the  neck  truncation  is  in  a  slighdy  different 
location  on  the  two  varieties  and  the  bottoms  of  the  eagle’s  wings  have 
slighdy  different  shapes.  Should  the  buyer  desire,  we  invite  him  or  her  to 
send  this  piece  to  PCGS,  together  with  a  note,  and  send  us  the  bill  for 
reholdering. 

Although  this  piece  is  important  to  any  collector  of  patterns,  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  significant  as  a  forerunner  to  the  finally  adopted  Morgan  dollar  de¬ 
sign.  This  piece  is  also  listed  as  Breen-5498  in  Walter  Breen's  Complete  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  U.S.  and  Colonial  Coins,  there  called  the  “1878  Second  Prototype. 
Proofs  only.  Rare.  Judd-1550a.  Issues  of  January-February  1878.  Three 
leaves  in  branch;  short  obverse  dentils,  large  flat  reverse  stars...  Other  die 
varieties  may  exist.” 

The  excellent  efforts  of  Michael  Fey,  building  on  work  done  earlier  by 
Leroy  C.  Van  Allen  and  A.  George  Mallis,  have  served  to  stimulate  the  study 
of  Morgan  dollars.  Recently  we  noted  that  the  revised  Van  Allen-Mallis 
book,  Comprehensive  Catalogue  and  Encyclopedia  of  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollars, 
has  been  published  by  Brian  Beardsley  and  Robert  Paul,  incorporates  some 
new  information,  and  has  been  printed  by  our  friend  J.T.  Stanton.  (Copies 
can  be  ordered  for  $79.95,  less  10%  courtesy  discount,  plus  $5  postage  and 
handling  from  our  Publications  Department,  if  desired).  Surely  the  interest 
in  Morgan  dollars  will  expand  once  this  newly  revised  book  is  in  general  cir¬ 
culation. 

A  reading  of  the  Van  Allen-Mallis  text  as  well  as  other  references,  includ¬ 
ing  Dave  Bowers’  two-volume  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the  United 
States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia,  dramatically  reveals  that  the  situation  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  early  1878  was  nothing  less  than  hectic.  Following  the 
passage  of  the  Bland-Allison  Act  on  February  28,  1878,  all  sails  were  bent  to 
start  producing  silver  dollars.  George  Morgan’s  “old”  motif  used  on  pattern 
half  dollars  of  1877  was  resurrected,  as  was  one  of  Morgan’s  reverse  designs 
from  the  illustrious  1877  half  dollar  pattern  series.  Several  changes  were 
made  in  details  such  as  olive  leaves  (important  to  the  present  specimen),  tail 
feathers,  and  so  on,  apparently  all  in  a  matter  of  just  a  few  weeks. 

The  presently  offered  coin  is  an  interesting  and  very  rare  souvenir  from 
the  early  days  of  what  was  to  become  the  most  popular  silver  dollar  in 
American  history. 


Beautiful  Morgan  Pattern  $  1 
With  Variant  Reverse 

A  Splendid  Impression  in  Copper 
“Godless  Dollar” 


TKJJjjfjj 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

2104  1878  pattern  silver  dollar.  P-1732,  J-1565.  Rarity-7.  Morgan 
design;  reverse  with  large  perched  eagle.  Proof-65  RD 
(PCGS).  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  Deep  orange  with  just  a  hint 
of  olive  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  is  bright  mint  red  and 
lovely.  A  few  microscopic  spots  are  mentioned  for  accuracy 
and  no  doubt  were  taken  into  consideration  by  PCGS  when 
the  grade  was  assigned.  Old  English  lettering  directly  above 
the  eagle.  Curiously,  both  obverse  and  reverse  include  the 
motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM,  but  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  appears 
nowhere.  Taking  a  leaf  from  English  numismatics,  perhaps  we 
should  call  this  the  “Godless  Dollar.” 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Probably  from  the  Bowers  and  Merena  1989  ANA  auction. 
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Majestic  1879  Pattern  Silver  Dollar 

Reverse  With  Large  Eagle 

2105  1879  pattern  silver  dollar.  P-1808,  J- 1612.  Rarity-6.  Morgan 
design;  reverse  with  large  perched  eagle.  Proof-67  RD 
(PCGS).  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  Deep  orange  with  faint  lilac 
overtones.  A  coin  of  dazzling  beauty.  The  obverse  features  the 
adopted  design  used  in  1879  (and  is  likely  from  the  same  die 
used  to  strike  Proofs,  but  we  haven’t  checked),  while  the  re¬ 
verse  features  a  perched  eagle,  wings  spread,  an  early  day 
cousin  of  that  later  used  on  the  Washington  quarter  (1932). 
U  ndoubtedly  the  very  finest  known  example  of  this  scarce  is¬ 
sue. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

This  particular  combination  of  dies  lacks  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  in  1879  there  was  serious  consideration  being  given  to  re¬ 
doing  the  design  for  the  circulating  dollar,  but  in  this  particular  year  a  num¬ 
ber  of  truly  illustrious  patterns  were  produced.  Additional  coins  were  pro¬ 
duced  through  1882.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  in  February-March  1878  there 
was  a  mad  scramble  to  quickly  create  a  design  for  the  circulating  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  following  the  authorization  of  new  pieces,  and  Morgan's  half  dollar  pat¬ 
tern  motifs  of  1877  were  brought  to  the  fore  and  used.  It  could  be  that  later 
there  were  some  second  thoughts,  and  such  illustrious  motifs  as  the  1879 
Washlady,  1879  “Schoolgirl,”  1882  “Shield  Earring,"  and  other  designs, 
some  quile  beautiful,  were  experiments  in  improving  the  artistry. 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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Exceptionally  Choice  1879  Goloid 
Metric  Dollar 


2106  1879  pattern  dollar.  P-1822,  J-1626.  Rarity-6.  Goloid  Metric. 
Proof-67  (NGC).  Goloid  alloy  (per  NGC).  Reeded  edge. 
Struck  in  silver-appearing  alloy,  either  Goloid  Metric  alloy  it¬ 
self  (5.46%  gold,  84.54%  silver,  and  10%  copper)  or,  if  NGC 
did  not  perform  an  analysis,  possibly  in  Standard  Silver  alloy 
(90%  silver  and  10%  copper).  The  Pollock  text  under  entries 
for  P-1822  and  P-1823  gives  information. 

The  appearance  of  this  piece  is  exceptional,  with  mottled 
light  golden,  gray,  and  iridescent  toning  over  mirrored  sur¬ 
faces,  significantly  nicer  than  that  usually  encountered.  This 
particular  pattern  issue  (combining  P-1822  and  1823  for  the 
commentary)  is  among  the  more  plentiful  patterns  of  the  19th 
century,  but  most  of  them  either  show  light  circulation  or  are 
in  lower  Proof  levels,  Proof-60  to  Proof-62  being  about  par. 
Thus,  grade  wise  the  present  piece  is  extraordinary. 

NGC  Population:  2,  none  finer. 

This  piece  is  one  of  several  patterns  produced  in  various  metals  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  “Metric  movement”  of  the  19th  century,  the  intended  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  coinage  to  standards  that  would  be  understood  on  an  inter¬ 


national  basis.  Referencing  goloid,  this  was  intended  to  be  a  “dream  metal” 
and  was  patented  by  Dr.  William  Wheeler  Hubbell  on  May  27,  1877. 
Hubbell,  from  Pennsylvania,  mixed  gold,  silver,  and  copper  (the  latter  to 
add  strength)  in  two  main  versions,  goloid  alloy  (with  a  ratio  of  silver  to  gold 
being  24  to  1)  and  goloid  metric  alloy  (ratio  of  gold  being  15.1  to  1).  At  the 
time  the  American  political  scene  was  dominated  by  interests  relating  to 
paper  money,  coinage,  western  silver  (primarily)  mining,  etc.  Indeed,  nearly 
20  years  later,  in  1896,  such  issues  were  central  to  the  presidential  election, 
less  so  in  1900. 

In  any  event,  Hubbell  enlisted  support  in  Congress,  and  by  autumn  1877  a 
number  of  legislators  felt  that  it  would  be  quite  effective  to  use  one  or  other 
of  the  goloid  alloys,  eliminating  the  rivalry  between  silver  and  gold  metals, 
and  giving  opportunity  for  both  to  be  used.  Under  one  major  proposal,  a 
metallic  dollar  struck  in  goloid  would  contain  about  50  cents  intrinsic  value 
of  each. 

On  December  29,  1877,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  chairman  of  the  Coinage 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  asked  Mint  Director  Henry  R. 
Linderman  (numismatist,  medical  doctor,  political  opportunist,  and  first- 
class  numismatic  scoundrel— QDB  comment)  to  supply  pattern  pieces  struck 
in  goloid  metal  for  the  use  of  the  committee.  These  were  subsequently  made 
and  bore  the  date  1878.  The  number  struck  for  this  purpose  was  not  re¬ 
corded,  but  it  might  have  been  in  the  hundreds,  if  distribution  to  a  wide 
number  of  congressmen  and  senators  was  done.  At  the  same  time  this  expla¬ 
nation  would  account  for  the  preponderance  of  mishandled  specimens 
known  today. 

The  presently  offered  piece,  bearing  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Goloid  Met¬ 
ric  dollar,  incorporates  the  motto  Deo  est  Gloria,  translating  to  “God  is  Glori¬ 
ous,”  also  found  on  the  $4  pattern  gold  Stellas  of  1879-1880,  among  other 
pieces.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  replacement  for  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  the  goloid  alloys.  Suffice  it  to  say,  patterns 
were  produced  1878-1880,  after  which  the  matter  was  largely  forgotten, 
mainly  for  practical  reasons:  although  sophisticated  chemical  analysis  could 
reveal  the  difference  between  the  regular  silver  composition  used  for  coin¬ 
age  (90%  silver  and  10%  copper)  and  the  goloid  coin,  the  average  citizen, 
bank,  or  other  person  using  these  dollars  could  not  do  so  (bringing  the  situ¬ 
ation  up  to  date,  the  certification  services  such  as  PCGS,  ANACS,  and  NGC 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  this  either).  Thus,  anyone  intending  to  counter¬ 
feit  such  pieces  could  simply  make  them  of  silver  and  copper,  at  much  less 
expense  if  gold  were  not  included. 


Notable  Quality  1880  Metric  Pattern  $1 


2107  1880  Metric  pattern  “silver”  dollar.  P-1845,  J-1645.  Rarity-6. 
Proof-64  (PCGS).  Silver  (or  metric  alloy,  exact  composition 
not  known).  Reeded  edge.  A  fully  brilliant,  very  attractive  ex¬ 
ample.  The  obverse  is  deeply  mirrorlike,  as  the  dies  were 
made.  The  reverse,  also  as  the  dies  were  made,  is  not  from 
completely  polished  dies  but  has  a  hint  of  frost  or  lustre— this 
being  standard  on  all  original  strikings. 


The  reverse  inscription  notes  that  the  intended  alloy  at  this 
point  consists  of  89.58%  silver,  0.42%  gold,  and  10.00%  cop¬ 
per.  Whether  this  piece  is  in  the  intended  alloy  or  whether  it  is 
in  the  regular  alloy  is  not  known  to  the  cataloguer,  although 
the  Pollock  text  seems  to  indicate  that  only  the  metric  alloy 
was  used.  Our  historical  comments  concerning  the  preceding 
lot  are  also  applicable  to  the  present  coin. 

PCGS  Population:  3;  1  finer  (Proof-65). 

The  subject  of  international  coinage,  so  popular  today  in  1998  with  the 
“Euro”  of  uncertain  future  acceptance,  dates  back  to  at  least  1867,  in  the 
days  before  the  goloid  alloy.  Particularly  well  known  is  the  $5  pattern  of 
1867.  In  the  1870s  Dana  Bickford  became  involved  and  was  a  leading  expo¬ 
nent.  A  pattern  $10  piece  of  1874  is  specifically  associated  with  his  name. 
The  other  day  while  reading  the  publication  Historical  New  Hampshire  (pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Concord,  NH)  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  come  across  an  illustration  relating  to  Bickford.  It  seems  that  he 
was  involved  in  the  manufacturer  of  knitting  apparatus,  patented  several 
devices,  including  one  that  could  be  mounted  on  a  bench  for  home  use.  The 
next  time  we  have  occasion  to  mention  Bickford  at  length,  such  as  in  the 
offering  of  one  of  “his  coins,”  we’ll  expand  on  other  aspects  of  his  life. 
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Elusive  1872  Pattern  Commercial  $1 

Indian  Princess  Design,  P-1357,  J-l 2 16 
Finest  Certified 


2108  1872  pattern  Commercial  dollar.  P-1357,  J-1216.  Rarity-7. 
Seated  Indian  Princess  design  after  Longacre,  adopted  by 
Barber.  Proof-66  RB  (PCGS).  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  Ma¬ 
hogany  surfaces  with  iridescent  highlights  of  lilac  and  pale 
blue.  A  superb  example  with  only  a  few  very  minor  marks,  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  high  grade. 

The  obverse  die  is  attributed  to  William  Barber  but  is  copied 
from  the  earlier  work  of  James  B.  Longacre  (who  died  in 
1869),  whose  motif  lived  after  him  and  was  used  on  patterns  of 
the  next  several  years.  The  reverse  bears  the  inscription  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  DOLLAR,  among  other  text,  representing  the  first 
name  for  what  later  became  known  as  the  trade  dollar. 

The  present  piece  will  make  a  highly  important  and  much- 
prized  addition  to  an  advanced  cabinet  of  patterns,  or,  for  that 
matter,  a  specialized  set  of  United  States  trade  dollars. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 


Bailly’s  1873  Trade  Dollar  Design 

Pollock-1425,  Judd-1283 


2110  1873  pattern  trade  dollar.  P-1425,  J-1283.  Rarity-7.  Bailly 
Head.  Proof-65  RB  (NGC).  Copper.  Reeded  edge.  Deep  red¬ 
dish  orange  nicely  blended  with  bluish  brown.  Splashes  of  light 
green  are  visible  on  the  obverse.  While  this  piece  is  rare  in  its 
own  right,  and  has  a  high  “grading  number,”  equally  if  not  more 
important,  this  specimen  also  has  a  great  deal  of  eye  appeal. 

This  obverse  depicting  Miss  Liberty  is  attributed  to  artist  J.A. 
Bailly,  of  whom  we  know  very  little.  The  reverse  was  adapted 
from  that  used  on  the  famous  Amazonian  pattern  silver  and 
gold  coins  by  William  Barber,  1872. 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

More  pattern  trade  dollars  were  struck  in  1873  than  in  any  other  year. 
These  were  quite  popular  with  numismadsts  at  the  time,  and  some  were  is¬ 
sued  in  sets  of  six  different  die  combinations.  A  representative  collection  of 
these,  if  gathered  today,  illustrates  several  diverse  motifs.  Of  these  motifs, 
Bailly’s  head  of  Miss  Liberty,  although  not  a  serious  contender  for  a  Miss 
America  contest,  is  certainly  one  of  the  more  interesting. 


Important  1873  Pattern  Trade  $1 

From  the  Garrett  Collection 
Pollock-14 18,  Judd-1276 


2109  1873  pattern  trade  dollar.  P-1418,  J-1276.  Rarity-4.  Barber’s 
“Sailor  Head”  (adapted)  design.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Silver. 

Reeded  edge.  Silver  gray  with  bright  sea  green  and  amber  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  displays  vivid  blue 
around  the  edges. 

I  his  coin  has  been  away  from  our  offices  for  nearly  two  de¬ 
cades,  having  been  Lot  1069  of  the  Garrett  Collection,  which 
we  catalogued  and  offered  for  sale  in  March  1980.  Thus,  it  was 


with  a  bit  of  nostalgia  that  we  turned  to  the  Garrett  catalogue 
for  the  description  of  the  surfaces: 

The  obverse  is  a  mottled  sea  green  and  gray  color  combination; 
the  sea  green  predominates  when  the  piece  is  held  at  a  reflective 
angle.  The  reverse  is  lilac  at  the  center  changing  to  mottled  gun- 
metal-blue  at  the  borders.  An  outstanding  specimen  which  is 
unsurpassable  in  quality. 

The  obverse  depicts  the  head  of  Liberty  wearing  a  coronet.  The 
proportions  are  delicate  and  overall  the  aspect  is  pleasing.  The  re¬ 
verse  bears  appropriate  inscriptions  and  a  wreath. 

The  present  coin  is  desirable  from  an  aesthetic  perspective, 
is  quite  scarce  in  any  event,  and  also  has  an  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  pedigree— all  combining  to  make  a  very  worthwhile  pat¬ 
tern  that  will  be  truly  appreciated  by  its  next  owner. 

The  obverse  is  Barber’s  familiar  “Sailor  Head”  motif,  so 
called  in  its  adapted  connection  with  the  later  pattern  20-cent 
piece  of  1875  (e.g.,  p.  1535).  Walter  Breen  suggested  that  the 
motif  resembled  the  “Young  Head”  coinage  of  Queen  Victoria 
(first  used  in  1838),  although  the  present  cataloguer  does  not 
see  such  a  connection.  In  any  event,  William  Barber’s  motif 
proved  enduring,  and  earlier  in  the  present  catalogue  we  en¬ 
countered  it  on  an  1877  pattern  half  dollar. 

PCGS  Population:  4;  none  finer. 

From,  our  sale  of  the  Garrett  Collection,  March  1980,  Lot  1069. 
Earlier  from  H.G.  Sampson’s  sale  of  February  16-17,  1882. 
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1852  “Ring”  Dollar 

Curious  Overstrike  on  Dime 


2111  1852  pattern  “ring”  gold  dollar.  P-165,  J-138.  Rarity-7.  Proof- 
65  (NGC).  Silver  alloy.  Struck  over  a  Liberty  Seated  dime  of 
the  1860  type!  Plain  edge.  Rich  steel  blue  toning  on  both  sur¬ 
faces. 

For  reasons  not  clear  to  the  present  cataloguer  (why  wasn’t  a 
blank  planchet  used  instead?),  this  specimen  was  struck  on  a 
disc  prepared  from  an  existing  Liberty  Seated  dime  from 
which  the  center  was  punched.  Still  visible  are  parts  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions,  including  UNITED  STAT  from  UNITED  STATES, 
in  tall  letters  (probably  from  punches  created  by  Anthony  C. 
Paquet,  quite  unlike  the  style  used  on  pre-1860  dimes). 

A  perusal  of  the  Pollock  text  reveals  that  a  possibly  related 
example  crossed  the  auction  block  under  the  auspices  of 
Rarcoa,  April  1972,  the  Harry  X  Boosel  Collection,  Lot  986, 
described  as  “Silver-Gilt”  and  “struck  over  Seated  dime.  The 
dime  is  the  type  struck  after  1860.”  The  present  piece  is,  of 
course,  a  different  specimen,  and  is  not  gilt. 

As  a  rare  pattern  in  its  own  right,  and  as  a  numismatic  curiosity 
in  perhaps  an  even  more  important  right,  the  present  coin 
should  attract  strong  bidding  attention. 

NGC  Population:  2,  none  finer. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  primary  era  for  creating  fancy  pieces 
was  1858-1859,  when  Mint  Director  James  Ross  Snowden  made  it  known 
that  coins  could  be  struck  to  order  for  numismatists.  By  early  summer  1859, 
the  entire  situation  went  “underground,”  and  after  that  point  there  are  few 
records.  Coinage  of  unusual  varieties  continued  through  the  1860s  and 
1870s,  perhaps  reaching  another  high  point  under  the  auspices  of  Richard 
Henry  Linderman,  M.D.  In  any  event,  the  existence  of  this  piece  proves  that 
at  least  one  specimen  of  P-165  was  struck  no  earlier  than  1860.  As  a  dime 
rather  than  a  blank  planchet  was  used,  this  may  also  indicate  some  type  of  a 
clandestine  manufacture  away  from  normal  Mint  processes;  otherwise  a 
blank  dime  planchet,  easily  available,  would  have  been  used.  An  essay  could 
be  written  on  such  things,  of  which  a  number  of  related  instances  could  be 
cited,  perhaps  paramount  being  an  1838  Gobrecht  dollar  visibly  struck  over 
an  1859  Liberty  Seated  dollar  (cf.  “Some  Unpublished  Gobrecht  Rarities,” 
Walter  Breen,  The  Numismatist,  May  1957). 


Curious  and  Rare  1869  Aluminum  $3 


2112  1869  pattern  $3  gold.  P-858,  J-773.  Rarity-7.  Regular  Dies. 
Proof-65  (NGC).  Aluminum.  Reeded  edge.  An  impressive  ex¬ 
ample  with  attractive  light  gray  mirrored  surfaces.  A  few  very 
minor  planchet  flakes  are  visible  on  the  reverse. 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Apparently  the  reverse  is  the  same  die  used  to  produce  regular  issue 
Proofs  of  this  year.  The  obverse  is  from  the  die  used  to  coin  Proof  1870 
three-dollar  pieces.  Such  pieces  were  included  as  part  of  one  of  the  foremost 
numismatic  delicacies  of  the  era,  in  this  instance  an  1869  Proof  set,  cent  to 
double  eagle,  struck  in  aluminum.  This  was  an  era  in  which  many  interest¬ 
ing,  surprising,  and  illogical  pieces  were  created,  as  touched  upon  in  our 
earlier  commentary  relating  to  the  1868  large  cent,  the  1852  “ring”  dollar 
struck  over  a  Liberty  Seated  dime,  and  other  pieces. 


1865  Transitional  Pattern  $10 

IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  Reverse 


2113  1865  transitional  pattern  $10  gold.  With  motto  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST.  P-522,  J-450.  Rarity-6+.  Proof-65  BN  (PCGS).  Cop¬ 
per.  Reeded  edge.  Transitional  style  as  regularly  adopted  the 
following  year,  1866,  with  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  over  the 
eagle. 

The  surfaces  are  brown  overlaid  with  pale  gold  and  irides¬ 
cent  toning.  Probably  somewhere  between  a  dozen  and  20  ex¬ 
amples  survive  today,  this  being  one  of  the  more  available  pat¬ 
tern  gold  coins  of  the  19th  century,  but  still  rare  on  an  abso¬ 
lute  basis. 
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Landmark  Pattern  c.  1850  $20  in  Silver 

Early  Dies  by  Longacre 


2114  Undated  (circa  1850)  pattern  $20  gold,  undated,  circa  1850. 
P-148,  J- 126.  Rarity-8.  Liberty  Head  obverse  by  Longacre; 
eagle  in  shield  reverse  by  Longacre.  Proof-64.  Silver.  Reeded 
edge.  What  a  fitting  way  to  conclude  the  offering  of  pattern 
coins  showcasing  the  Morris  Evans  Collection!  Presented  here 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  issues  in  the  series,  a  very  early 
impression,  ascribed  to  circa  January  1850,  of  Longacre’s  ini¬ 
tial  production  die  for  the  largest  regular  American  gold  coin, 
the  $20  double  eagle.  The  present  specimen,  brilliant  and  fully 
mirrorlike,  is  a  gem  of  exquisite  beauty  and  numismatic  desir¬ 
ability.  Certainly  it  will  be  a  highlight  of  any  collection  of  pat¬ 
tern  coins  or,  perhaps  even  more  dramatic,  a  centerpiece  to 
any  specialized  cabinet  of  the  $20  issue,  regular  or  pattern. 

The  story  of  the  piece  is  given  below. 

Weight:  304.4  grains;  Diameter:  3.3.8  mm. 

Following  the  discovery  oflarge-scale  gold  deposits  on  the  American  River 
at  Coloma,  California,  in  January  1848,  the  word  of  a  new  bonanza  spread, 
at  first  slowly,  hut  by  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  great  fever,  soon  developing 


into  the  Gold  Rush  of  1849.  The  rest,  of  course,  is  a  vivid  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  West. 

Following  deposits  of  gold  received  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  from  Califor¬ 
nia  in  December  1848,  and  increasing  deposits  in  1849,  it  was  realized  that 
the  world’s  most  highly  acclaimed  metal  would  become  plentiful,  at  least  in 
relation  to  silver.  Plans  were  made  at  the  Mint,  and  Chief  Engraver  James  B. 
Longacre  created  dies  for  two  new  denominations,  the  gold  $1  and  $20. 
Both  the  gold  dollar  and  $20  were  made  possible  by  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1849,  which  noted  in  part: 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  there  shall  be  from  time  to 
time,  struck  and  coined  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  the  branches 
thereof,  conformably  in  all  aspects  to  law...  and  conformably  in  all  respects 
to  the  standard  for  gold  coins  now  established  by  law,  coins  of  gold  of  the 
following  denominations  and  values,  viz;  double  eagles,  each  to  be  of  the 
value  of  twenty  gold  dollars  or  units,  and  gold  dollars...” 

Although  the  reverse  design  for  the  $20  gold  coin  (of  entirely  new  con¬ 
cept  not  used  earlier  in  the  series),  was  completed  in  June  1849,  the  obverse 
awaited  a  later  time,  and  was  not  completed  until  December  22,  1849.  Prob¬ 
lems  rose  with  the  striking  up  properly  of  the  high  relief  .  On  December  25, 
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1849,  Chief  Coiner  Franklin  Peale  wrote  to  Mint  Director  Robert  Maskell 
Patterson  stating:  “Sir— it  is  with  extreme  regret,  and  after  the  most  earnest 
endeavors  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  that  I  am  compelled  to  inform  you 
that  the  impression  upon  the  new  die  for  the  double  eagle  cannot  be 
brought  up  by  the  usual  coining  process.  The  depth  of  the  head  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  is  such  that  the  steel  will  not  sustain  the  degree  of  pressure  necessary 
for  a  perfect  impression.” 

Lest  a  present  day  (1998)  reader  consider  it  unusual  that  correspondence 
would  be  going  on  during  Christmas  Day,  December  25,  1849,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  at  this  time  Christmas  was  largely  regarded  by  Protestant 
denominations  as  being  a  Catholic  holiday,  a  celebration  by  the  Pope.  It  was 
not  until  later  in  the  century,  after  the  popularization  of  Clement  Moore’s 
Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas  epic  poem  that  Santa  Claus,  Christmas,  etc., 
became  almost  universally  popular  throughout  the  nation,  and  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  holiday. 

In  his  text  on  patterns,  Andrew  Pollock  illustrates  the  1849  $20  which  re¬ 
sides  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  close  study  of  that  piece  vs.  the  piece 
offered  here  reveals  some  minute  positional  differences— for  example  the 
posidon  of  the  star  above  the  tip  of  the  coronet  and  the  outermost  ray  in 


relauon  to  a  dentil;  on  the  presently  offered  piece  it  points  to  a  dentil,  just 
right  of  its  center;  on  the  1849  $20  the  relevant  ray  seems  to  point  to  the  left 
of  center  of  a  dentil. 

It  could  be  that  the  present  die  later  had  a  date  added  and  was  used  to 
make  business  strikes,  Proofs,  or  other  pieces.  With  this  in  mind  we  note 
that  star  8  on  the  present  piece  has  extra  material  on  the  ray  pointing  to 
Miss  Liberty’s  head,  and  some  extra  material,  not  quite  so  much,  on  the  ray 
to  its  left.  If  these  features  are  not  in  the  master  die  but  are  unique  to  the 
working  die,  perhaps  the  connection  can  be  made  (if  so,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  expand  upon  this  in  a  future  issue  of  our  Rare  Coin  Review).  The 
general  design  is  that  used  in  production  1850-1865,  so  examination  of 
other  dies,  particularly  Proof  dies  (rarely  available,  however),  within  that 
range  might  be  productive. 

The  production  of  this  piece  in  silver  metal  might  indicate  that  at  one  time 
it  was  presented  to  a  high  official,  or  had  some  purpose  other  than  simply  to 
test  the  dies  or  the  design.  In  any  event,  it  certainly  is  a  first-class  numismatic 
specimen  and,  as  noted,  will  be  a  highlight  in  the  cabinet  of  its  next  owner. 
From  the  Morris  Evans  Collection. 


END  OF  SALE— THANK  YOU! 
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Colonial  and  Early  America  Coins . 1-4 

Half  Cents . 5-12 

Large  Cents . 13-19 

Small  Cents . 20-48 

Two-Cent  Pieces . 49-52 

Nickel  Three-Cent  Piece . 53 

Silver  Three-Cent  Piece . 54-62 

Nickel  Five-Cent  Pieces . 63-81 

Half  Dimes . 82-101 

Dimes .  102-149 

Twenty-Cent  Piece .  150 

Quarter  Dollars .  151-179 

Half  Dollars .  1 80-2 1 7 

Silver  Dollars . 218-275 

Trade  Dollars .  276,  277 

Gold  Dollars .  278-285 

Quarter  Eagles .  286-302 

Three-Dollar  Gold  Pieces .  303-315 

Half  Eagles . 316-344 

Eagles .  345-365 

Double  Eagles .  366-415 

Commemorative  Silver  Coins . 416-418;  1001-1050 

Panama-Pacific  Coin  Sets . 419-432 

Proof  Set . 433 

Territorial  and  Private  Gold  Coins .  434-453 

Pattern  Coins .  2001-2114 
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